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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


NOTES UPON CONTEMPORARY EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF BRUSH AND PALEFTE, WITH 
A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS OF REPRESENTATIVE PAINTINGS. BM 


THE DEATH OF TWO PRESIDENTS OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

This year will probably see three presi- 
dents of the Royal Academy, as the elec- 
tion of a successor to Leighton and Millais 
is to be held this month. The supply of 
worthy names is not very large. Most people 
would name Watts, Alma Tadema, and 
Herkomer as the Academy’s foremost 
artists. Of these three, Mr. Watts is a very 
old man in precarious health, and the other 
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two are foreigners by birth—ail objection 
more potent in England than it would be 
with us. Mr. Orchardson—best known for 
his ‘‘ Napoleon on board the Bellerophon ’’— 
has declined to be a candidate, also on the 
ground of ill health. Luke Fildes and 
Marcus Stone are probably the two most 
likely competitors. Others mentioned 
for the post are Briton Riviere, the animal 
painter; Poynter, who is now at the head 
of the National Gallery; and Val Prinsep, 





‘*A November Snow.” 


From the painting ty Louis Apol. 
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‘*An Autumn Song."' 


From the painting by C. von Bodenhausen—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


who has immortalized various official occa- 
sions with canvases remarkable rather for 
size than merit. 

Some Americans might rise to remark 


that Sargent, our compatriot—for we con- 
tinue to claim him as such—is as good a 
portrait painter as Fildes, and equally de- 
serving of honor. He is not in the running, 








‘A Flower of the Sea Shore." 


From the painting by Ludovie Mouchot. 
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‘* Girlhood.” 


From the painting by Claudie, 


however, for the reason that he is only an 
associate of the Academy, and that none 
but full fledged Academicians are eligible 
to the presidency. Yet the office has been 
held by one American—Benjamin West— 
and it is not impossible that some day his- 
tory may repeat itself. 

The coming winter exhibition at the 


Academy’s galleries in Burlington House is 
likely to consist of works by the two lately 
deceased presidents. 


CARLYLE AND MILLAIS., 
The death of Millais recalled a remark of 
Thomas Carlyle’s, which showed how 
utterly a mind of the greatest intellectual 
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From the vainting by Juana Romani. 





“Let Me Read It!” 
From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the parnteng by Alonzo Perez. 


force may lack all appreciation of art. The 
Chelsea philosopher visited the painter’s 
London house one day, and gazed with 
surprise at its rich marbles and hangings, 
its ample rooms and wide stairways, and all 
its evidences of wealth. 


‘‘Has paint done all this?’’ he bluntly 


inquired. His host modestly admitted that 
it had. ‘‘Then,’’ the genial sage resumed, 
‘*there must be inore fools in the world than 
I thought.”’ 

The gentle Scotchman’s standpoint was 
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one of sublime—or perhaps ridiculous—con- 
tempt for every one’s opinion but his own. 
He cared nothing for art; evgo, art was 
worthless, and its patrons were fools. For- 
tunately, such dyspeptic self conceit is rare. 


STILI, THE POSTER. 

The poster craze seems to continue on its 
triumphant way through the civilized world. 
It originated in France, traveled to England 
and America, and now we hear of it in Ger- 
many. A firm in Leipzig, one of the most 


A NOVEMBER DAY. 





important of German publishing centers, 
last month held a poster competition which 
attracted still more attention, apparently, 
than a recent venture of the same sort in 
New York. The prizes offered aggregated 
about a thousand dollars, and entry was 
open to designers of any nationality, the 
awards being decided by a jury of well 
known German artists. 

About the time when the poster fad dies 
out here it will be heard of from: Kamskatka 
or Timbuctoo. 
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Ou, restless winds that sob and moan amid the leafless trees— 
Like petulant complainings of a spirit ill at ease ; 

That crack and strain in futile wrath within the gloomy wood— 
Blow on, blow on, it suits me well to note your bitter mood ! 


Oh, mimic waves, that beat in strife upon the pebbled shore, 
Think you your feeble strength avails that ever failed before ? 
Laugh on, laugh on, in bitterness ; your struggles are in vain— 
You cannot pass your narrow bounds, nor wider province gain. 


And I, too, long to break the bonds that bind my soul to clay, 
And yearn in vain for higher things, for freedom far away ; 
And ever, like the warring winds, my spirit strives in pain ; 

I laugh, the laugh of bitterness, at struggles all in vain. 





Lee Woodward Zeigler. 





































Coat of Arms Used 
by Members of 
the Dana Family. 
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VII.—THE DANAS. 


A TYPICAL AMERICAN FAMILY THAT HAS BEEN PROMINENT: IN: ALMOST EVERY BRANCH 
OF POLITICAL AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE—THE LONG LIST OF DANAS WHO 
HAVE WON FAME AS SOLDIERS, STATESMEN,‘ AUTHORS, SCIENTISTS, 
JOURNALISTS, JURISTS, AND DIVINES. 


MERICANS do not as a rule pride ways, tythingman, and grand juror, was the 
themselves unduly upon their an- progenitor of a long line of descendants. 
cestry, preferring to take credit to As if to compensate for the obscurity in 

themselves for circumstances of their own which his origin and early life are involved, 
creation. Yet the pride in a noble ancestral the lives and records of those of his progeny 
lineage—noble in character and achieve- who have perpetuated the family name are 
ments—is of a kind that removes it from interwoven with the very life of the nation. 
the felicitations of mere vanity. For the They were soldiers and statesmen; hands 
persistence of certain types of character in that helped to lay the corner stone of the 
a family through generations, and the re- republic; patriots who rallied at Bunker 
appearance of the same qualities, mental Hill, who responded again to the call of 
and moral, do reveal a phenomenon of freedom in 1812, and who in our civil war 
heredity analogous to that of the physical hastened to attest their right to the family 


world. name by a display of the heroic spirit of 
Of all American families, there are few their sires. 
that can compare, in the number of men The Richard Dana of 1640 was born some- 


eminent in various spheres, with the Danas. where between 1612 and 1620. He is gener- 
The original Richard Dana, whose name ally thought to have been of French descent, 
appears in the records of Cambridge, Massa- and to have emigrated to America from Eng- 
chusetts, about 1640-——nine years after the land. It was long believed that all the Danas, 
town was settled—and who held in turn entitled to the name by birth, trace their 
the offices of constable, surveyor of high- origin from Richard ; but this has been dis- 
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covered to be an error. A few Danas were 
living in England at the time of Richard’s 
appearance here, among them a Richard 
Dana, baptized in 1617. Their descendants, 
so far as can be ascertained, have died out. 
‘‘Hotten’s Emigrants ’’ also gives the name 
of a ‘‘ Ric. Danes’? as sailing from Gravesend 
for the West Indies in 1635, aged twenty. 
The surname in the manuscript list at 
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Dana was of Vaudois origin, and that his 
father liad left France in consequence of 
the persecution of the Huguenots. But his 
name appears in America prior to the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, when the 
French Protestants were in the enjoyment 
of toleration; and it seems a more probable 
conjecture that as the Waldenses used to 
send delegates from their churches to Hol- 





Justice Richard Dana (1700-1772). 


From the portrait by Copley. 


Gravesend looks as much like ‘‘ Dana”’ as 
‘*Danes,”’ and an effort is now being made to 
discover what connection, if any, existed 
between Richard Dana of Cambridge and 
these contemporaries. 

Charles Francis Adamis, in his life of R. 
H. Dana, Jr., conjectures a Piedmontese 
origin. There were Danas in Italy who 
rebelled against the dukes of Savoy on 
account of the salt tax, and fled to escape 
persecution. But whither they fled is not 
known; and not a particle of evidence 
exists to prove that any of them went to 
England or America. The rebellion, more- 
over, occurred between 1681 and 1699, 
nearly fifty years after Richard Dana came 
to Cambridge. 

It is believed by some that this pioneer 





land and England, some Dana may have 
gone in this capacity to the latter country 
and decided to settle there. The name is 
found in France, where it is spelt ‘‘ Danna.”’ 
A silver cup was in the possession of Judah 
Dana, of Maine, which tradition says was 
brought by the father of Richard Dana from 
France. 

We are on more certain ground when we 
come to the events in the life of Richard 
Dana, though Paige, in his ‘‘ History of 
Cambridge,’ says that some of the dates in 
the records of the Dana births are mani- 
festly wrong. Richard married Anne Bul- 
lard, who died, says Paige, ‘‘ probably July 
15, 1711.’’ Both were members of the 
Cambridge church ‘‘in full communion.”’ 
An old parchment deed exists in which the 




















name Richard has almost disappeared, but 
‘* Anna Dana, Her Mark,”’ is to be plainly 
deciphered. So the mother of all the 
Danas could not even write her own name, a 
thing, however, not uncommon at that 
period. 
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He was present at the laying of the corner 
stone of the Bunker Hill Monument in 
1825, and rode in one of the burouches, at- 
tired in the regimentals he had worn fifty 
years before. 

From Richard’s first son, Jacob, descends 


Cnarles Anderson Dana, Editor of the New York ‘ Sun.”’ 


From a photograph by Cox, New York, 


Richard Dana’s death is recorded in Se- 
wall’s well known ‘‘ Diary,’’ under the date 
of April 2, 1720: ‘‘ Father Dana falls from 
a scaffold in his barn and dies.’’ He had 
seven sons and four daughters. A descend- 


ant of one of the daughters, Henry Gates, 
was wounded at Bunker Hill, a ball enter- 
ing his mouth and coming out at the back 
of his head, so disfiguring him that he was 
forever after known as ‘‘ Twist Mouth.” 





Charles A. Dana, the veteran journalist who 
has made the New York Suz famous. An- 
derson Dana, his great grandfather, was 
a member of the General Assembly of Con- 
necticut, and was killed in the Massacre of 
Wyoming. Larned, in his ‘‘ History of 
Windham County, Connecticut,’’ tells us 
that ‘‘Mrs. Anderson Dana, with her 
widowed daughter—the bride of a few 
weeks—and six younger children, toiled 
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back to Ashford, Connecticut, their home, 
on foot, a distance of three hundred miles, 
having first the presence of mind to save 
and bring with her the most valuable public 
and personal papers belonging to her hus- 
band.’? Among the children who went 
through this awful experience was little 
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is professor of art in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

A grandson of Benjamin, third son of 
Richard, was the Rev. Joseph Dana, who 
was pastor of a church at Ipswich for sixty 
three years, and followed nine hundred of 
his parishioners to their graves. He was 





Richard H. Dana (1787-1879). 


From a photograph by Warren, Boston, 


Sylvester Dana, son of Anderson, who later 
was aclassmate of the Rev. Lyman Beecher 
and Horatio Seymour, at Yale. 

Edmund Lovell Dana, another great 
grandson of Anderson Dana, volunteered 
for the Mexican War in 1846. He accom- 
panied General Scott into the interior of 
Mexico, and distinguished himself in the 
battle of Cerro Gordo, receiving special 
mention in general orders. He also served 
in the civil war, and was for ten years judge 
of the Luzerne County (Pennsylvania) 
courts. His son, Charles Edmund Dana, 


distinguished for extreme nicety in his 
observance of social decorum—which is in- 
deed a family characteristic. Sprague, in 
his ‘‘ American Pulpits,”’ teils us that on one 
occasion, when a visitor entered without 
uncovering, and seated himself without in- 
vitation, Mr. Dana left the room, to return 
with his hat upon his head, and seat him- 
self beside his visitor without uttering a 
syllable. He was a great admirer of Wash- 
ington, and sat beside him at a public dinner 
given to the First President on the occasion 
of his visit to Ipswich. 
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Not all the Danas were as ardent in their 
patriotism, though search reveals but one 
Tory—an Edmund Dana, who went to 
England. The Rev. Samuel Dana, how- 
ever, was dismissed from his pastoral charge 
at Groton, Massachusetts, because of his 
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England. It was this Dana who, being 
asked by the ordaining committee what he 
thought of the doctrines of belief held and 
declared by his predecessor—doubtless an 
iron bound confession—answered that they 
might as well ask him what he thought of 


Richard H. Dana, Jr. (1815-1882). 


From a photograph by Liébert, Paris. 


advocacy of the policy of non resistance. 
But the Rev. James Dana, despite suspicion 
of his heterodoxy on the questions of the 
Trinity, future punishment, and election, 
made himself exceedingly popular by his 
boldly patriotic utterances in favor of the 
rebellious colonists. ‘he degree of D. D. 
was conferred upon him by the University 
of Edinburgh—probably the first instance 
of such a tribute to an American minister. 
He was a man of high character and pro- 
found religious convictions, liberalized by 
the new thought then being born into New 


the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? or ‘‘ A{sop’s 
Fables.’’ Despite this unsatisfactory reply, 
he was ordained, though without the con- 
currence of the governing body. 

Astory is told of another Dana, Jacob Dana, 
of Pomfret, who was one of a comnittee to 
propound toa clergyman suspected of heresy 
this tremendous crucial question: ‘Sir, 
don’t you think a child brings sin enough 
into the world to damn it forever?’’ To 
which the suspected clergyman replied, with 
appalling frankness, ‘‘I do not ;’’ whence 
followed his immediate deposition ! 
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Another grandson of Benjamin, third son 
of Richard, was Captain William Dana, 
who was lieutenant, and afterwards captain, 
of the artillery company of Knox’ regi- 
ment. Captain William was stationed a 
mile or two from Charlestown at the battle 
of Bunker Hill, and received orders from 
General Putnam to hasten to the field. But 
it was too late, and he met his countrymen 
on the Neck on their retreat. After the war he 
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our neighbors do) there being very few pota- 
toes for want of seed. * * Mr. Dana has 
worked himself almost to death to get things 
ashe has. He is poor and pale, as is our whole 
family ; but he is perfectly satisfied with what 
he has done, and depends upon reaping the 
good of his labor. I have passed through 
many scenes since I left you, and am still the 
same contented being, without fear from the 
natives, # * It is now eleven at night, 


and all are at rest. It rains fast, and has for 





Richard H. Dana, Son of R. H. Dana, Jr. 
From a photograph by Notman, Boston. 


joined the emigration movement headed by 
the Ohio Company, and settled at Belpre 
on the Ohio River, twelve miles below Mari- 
etta, the first settlement in the Northwest. 
Following is an extract from a letter in the 
possession of the captain’s descendants. 
It was written by the captain’s wife, Mary 
Bancroft Dana, in 1790, and addressed to 
her father. It gives a glimpse of the hard- 
ships of early pioneer life: 

HONORED SIR: 

I have an opportunity to send a few lines by 
General Putnam, which I gladly embrace to 
inform you that we still exist. # * We 
are as usual sometimes sick and sometimes 
well; all of us at work for life to get in a way 
to be comfortable. We are more put to our 
trumps than ever I expected for bread. There 
is no corn or flour of any kind to be had. We 
at present live entirely without (as many of 


thirty hours ; fast as I ever knew it—the river 
rises and falls at an amazing rate. It grows 
late, and our house is very wet. Must bid you 
adieu. Your affectionate daughter, 

MARY DANA. 


This heroic pioneer was a remarkable 
woman, As early as 1810 she predicted 
that slavery must die, or the nation cease to 
exist. A story is told illustrative of her 
courage. The Danas were friends of the 
Blennerhassetts, and frequently exchanged 
visits. When public excitement was at 
fever heat over the treasonable conspiracy 
of Burr and Blennerhassett, the latter of 
whom is generally thought to have been 
deceived in the character of Burr’s enter- 
prise, a crowd of drunken soldiers sur- 
rounded Mr. Dana’s_ house, believing 
Blennerhassett to be concealed within. 
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She would not allow them to enter, and barred the pas- 
sageway with her person, daring them to carry out 
their threats to shoot her, and holding them at bay 
until the arrival of her husband with the farm hands. 
It should be said that Mr.and Mrs. Dana always be- 
lieved in the innocence of Blennerhassett. 

Another grandson of Richard’s third son was Cap- 
tain James Dana, who was wounded at Bunker Hill. 
It was this Dana who, having detected a flank move- 
ment of the enemy, threatened with death any man 
who should fire before him, and who on the occasion 
of the patriotic demonstration in honor of that engage- 
ment received from the hands of Washington’s aide 
the flag which had been presented to Putnam’s regi- 
ment by Connecticut. The young officer bore aloft its 
honored folds, amid the stirring cheers of the brave 
fellows who had followed his lead. Being as bashful as 
he was brave, the captain had shrunk from the honor 
of this distinction, until urged with bluff good nature 
by General Putnam. It is said, with how much truth 
I have been unable to ascertain, that this Captain Dana 
once saved Washington from capture. 

The descendants of Richard’s fourth son, Daniel, are 
a particularly illustrious line. His son, Richard Dana, 
whose strong, stern face looks out at us from the speak- 
ing portrait of Copley, was an eminent jurist and 
patriot, whose death in 1772 deprived the Revolution 
of one who would have been in the forefront of the 
patriots’ ranks. Hawthorne, in his ‘‘Grandfather’s 
Chair,’’ tells us of the memorable scene under the Lib- 
erty Tree, in Boston, on the 17th of December, 1765, 





Mary Bancroft, Wife of Captain William Dana 


From a portrait owned by George Dana, of Belpre, Ohio. 





Captain Nathaniel G. Dana, First U. S. 
Artillery (1825). 


From a silhouette owned by his son, General N. J. T 
Dana. 


when Andrew Oliver made oath 
before Richard Dana, as magis- 
trate, that he would take no meas- 
ures to enforce the Stamp Act: 


It was a stormy day. The equinoc- 
tial gale blew violently, and scattered 
the yellow leaves of the Liberty Tree 
all along the street. Mr. Oliver’s wig 
was dripping with water drops, and 
he probably looked haggard, discon- 
solate, and humbled to the earth. 
Beneath the tree, in grandfather’s 
chair—our venerable chair—sat Mr. 
Richard Dana, a justice of the peace. 
He administered the oath to Mr. 
Oliver that he would never have any- 
thing to do with distributing the 
stamps. A vast concourse of people 
heard the oath, and shouted when it 
was taken. 

“There is something grand in 
this,’’ said Lawrence. ‘“‘I like it be- 
cause the people seem to have acted 
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with thoughtfulness and dignity; and this 
proud gentleman, one of his majesty’s high 
officers, was made to feel that King George 
could not protect him in wrong doing.”’ 


By affixing his name to the oath of Oliver, 
Magistrate Dana rendered himself liable to 
the penalty of treason. The Boston /os?, in 
1772, thus spoke of him after his decease: 


Captain Benjamin Dana, an Original Member of the Society of the 
Cincinnati. 


From a contemporary portrait. 


He hated flattery ; agreeable to the natural 
severity of his manners, he was a most in- 
veterate enemy of luxury and prodigality; a 
very sturdy, strenuous, and, it must be con- 
fessed, many times a passionate opposer of all 
those, from the highest to the lowest, but 
especially the former, who in his judgment 
were enemies to the civil and religious rights 
of his country ; and he very well understood 
what those rights were. 


Looking at his fine face, we can well be- 
lieve the truth of this. 

The son of this Richard, Francis Dana, 
was our first minister to Russia, besides 
serving as chief justice of Massachusetts, 
and as secretary of legation in Paris, when 
John Adams was minister there. Many 
references are made to him in the letters of 
Mrs. Adams, with whose family he was in 
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intimate association. He was one of the 
two delegates from Cambridge to the Massa- 
chusetts convention, in 1788—Stephen Dana 
being the other—whose votes were cast in 
favor of the adoption of the Constitution. 
Ten years before he had been the head of a 
Congressional committee charged with the 
reorganization of the Continental army, 
which he inspected at Valley 
Forge early in January, 1788. In 
June of the same year General 
Washington submitted a plan of 
operation to Congress, ‘‘to be 
undertaken with the advice and 
assistance of Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Dana, or either of them.”’ 

Francis Dana’s wife was Eliza- 
beth Ellery, daughter of William 
Ellery, Signer of the Declara- 
tion; and one of their daughters 


married the painter Washing- 
ton Allston. Their son, Richard 
Henry Dana, was one of the 


founders of the North American 
Review, and the author of ‘‘ The 
Buccaneer,’’? which is included 
in every standard collection of 
American poetry. He wrote well 
upon a variety of subjects. Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Burial of the Poet ’’ has 
this reference to him: 


In the old churchyard of his native 
town, 

And in the ancestral tomb beside 

the wall, 

We laid him in the sleep that 

comes to all, 

And left him to his rest and his re- 
nown. 

The snow was falling, as if heaven 
dropped down 

White flowers of Paradise to strew 

his pall ; 

The dead around him seemed to wake and 

call 
His name as worthy of so white a crown. 
And now the moon is shining on the scene, 
And the broad sheet of snow is written o’er 
With shadows cruciform of leafless trees, 
As once the winding sheet of Saladin 
With chapters of the Koran; but ah, more 
Mysterious and triumphant signs are these. 

Richard Henry Dana, and almost all the 
dead of that branch of the family, sleep in 
the old Cambridge burial ground ; and be- 
side them repose the bones of Washington 
Allston. 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr., his father’s still 
more celebrated son and namesake, author 
of ‘‘ Two Years Before the Mast,’’ was par- 
ticularly fortunate in his biographer, his 
life having been written by his friend, 




















Charles Francis Adams, with 
a genuine appreciation of the 
value of his services to the 
cause of the anti slavery agi- 
tation. He was, likeso many 
of the Danas, an aristocrat 
with a democratic fiber. He 
was a natural conservative, 
with radical contradictions. 
He strongly disapproved of 
Garrison’s methods, yet he 
was a defender of the fugitive 
slave at acrucial period in the 
movement for human liberty. 
His oratory was of the old 
school ; it had the frigid polish 
of Everett’s, and was equal 
to that more famous orator’s 
in the calm, clear dignity and 
lucid perspicuity of its meas- 
ured phrases—a very dress 
parade of language. It was 
not without its profound ef- 
fect. His speech in favor of 
town representation in the 
Massachusetts convention of 
1853, in opposition to Rufus 
Choate, made him the recipi- 
ent of many congratulations, 
Mr. Choate himself saying, 
“‘It is such a speech as one 
hears once in an age.”’ 

Mr. Dana’s campaignagainst 
Benjamin F. Butler for Con- 
gress resulted in his over- 
whelming defeat at the hands of that pic- 
turesque politician. Mr. Butler entered the 
canvas as an avowed advocate of repudia- 
tion. In his autobiography he thus refers 
to the episode : 


The people gathered around me ; the bond- 
holders gathered around him. It was evident 
that if he could not get the people away from 
me his votes would be scarce. He himself 
claimed to be of the aristocratic class in Mas- 
sachusetts, and he attempted in his speeches 
to put himself on a level with the common 
people for the purpose of getting their votes; 
and his efforts afforded me infinite amusement 
as i replied to him. 


Aristocrat though Butler accused him of 
being, Dana was perhaps a truer democrat 
than many who take the name. Proud as 
he was of his ancestry, he had worthily 
sustained its traditions by giving to inter- 
national law disquisitions of the utmost 
value, to the cause of freedom an eloquent 
plea, and to imaginative literature a book 
that will outlive the ephemeral products of 
his generation. ‘‘Two Years Before the 
Mast”’ is a perfect picture of the life of the 
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Captain Nathaniel G. Dana. 


From a portrait owned by his son, General N. J. T. Dana. 


forecastle and quarterdeck. It has aroused 
the enthusiastic admiration of so good a 
judge as Clark Russell, himself a master of 
the sea story. There is small doubt, now, 
that though the full and deserved measure 
of success never came to its author—a 
fact of which he was proudly and perhaps 
somewhat sorely conscious—he was one of 
the great Americans of his day, and missed 
recognition as such by the narrowest of 
accidents. The most serious disappoint- 
ment of his life came to him when the Sen- 
ate rejected his nomination by President 
Grant as minister to England, an office 
which he was well fitted to adorn. The 
rejection was brought about largely through 
the persistent intervention of Benjamin F. 
Butler, who had never forgiven his political 
opponent. Mr. Dana died in Rome, and 
his bones were laid in the Protestant Ceme- 
tery of Porta Pia, near those of Shelley and 
Keats. 

His son, the third Richard Henry Dana, 
a well known Boston lawyer and reformer, 
a former stroke oar and captain of the 
Harvard crew, married a daughter of Long- 































































William B. Dana, Editor of the ‘‘ Financial Chronicle." 


From a photograph by Sarony, New Yor!, 


fellow. It was his hand that 
drew the Australian ballot law 
of Massachusetts, the first bill of 
its kind to pass in the United 
States, and one that marked an 
era in the history of electoral 
reform. He is also president of 
the New England Conservatory 
of Music. 

There are many more descend- 
ants of the original Richard 
Dana of Cambridge whose names 
and achievements are part of our 
history. We have already men- 
tioned Charles A. Dana, whose 
career, from the time when he 
edited the Harbinger, and from 
his active participation in the 
Brook Farm experiment, to his 
important work as assistant sec- 
retary of war, under Lincoln, and 
to his prominence in metropoli- 
tan journalism, is sufficiently 
familiar. But there are other 
Danas who in other departments 
have won aslargea fame. James 
Dwight Dana, the geologist—a 
name better known to the world 
at large than that of any other 
Dana—was a calm, noble, in- 
defatigable student of nature, 
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whose greatness of character and lofti- 
ness of purpose bore some likeness to 
the majesty of his themes—the revela- 
tion of God in the rocks, and the history 
of the onward march of man so strangely 
ciphered in the hieroglyphics of the 
earth’s strata. His first work was pub- 
lished when he was twenty four, his 
last at eighty two. His son, Edward 
Salisbury Dana, has followed worthily 
in the footsteps of his more eminent 
father, and has made many exceedingly 
valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of natural science. William B. Dana, 
a younger brother of James Dwight 
Dana, has been for years the editor of 
the Financial Chronicle, a paper which 
has exercised a potent influence in the 
world of American finance. 

Mention ought not to be omitted of 
the Rev. Daniel Dana, who was presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College in the early 
part of the present century ; of Profes- 
sor James Freeman Dana, the chemist, 
and of his brother, Samuel Luther 
Dana, who was an officer of artillery in 
the war of 1812, and afterwards pub- 
lished a number of scientific works; of 
another Daniel Dana, Charles A. Dana’s 


The Rev. Stephen Winchester Dana, D. D., of the Walnut Street Presbyterian 


Church, of Philadelphia. 


From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 



























grandfather, who was judge and member of 
the Vermont Legislature ; of Israel Thorn- 
dike Dana, author of a number of medical 
works, and connected with the Medical 
School of Maine, and later with Bowdoin 
College; of Samuel Whittesley Dana, United 
States Senator from Connecticut; of Judge 
Judah Dana, United States Senator from 
Maine; of his son, John Winchester Dana, 
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leon Jackson Tecumseh Dana—quite worthy 
of all these fighting names—who was cre- 
ated a brevet captain ‘‘for gallant and 
meritorious conduct’? at the battle of Cerro 
Gordo (in which conflict, as already noted, 
another Dana distinguished himself) and 
rose to a major generalship of volunteers in 
the civil war. General Dana is still living, 
his body scarred by more than one hard con- 


ie 


General Napoleon Jackson Tecumseh Dana. 


From a photograph taken during the war. 


governor of that State from 1847 to 1850; 
and of S. Dana Green of the Monitor, to 
whom, perhaps, it will appear that full 
justice has not been done when it is re- 
membered that early in the conflict with 
the Merrimac Worden was disabled, the 
command thereupon devolving upon young 
Green, then only in his twenty second year. 

Among the Danas in the civil war were 
Captain Newell B. Dana, who enlisted when 
only nineteen years of age in the Fourth 
Iowa Cavalry, and was at the siege of Vicks- 
burg; and his cousin Frederick Foster 
Dana, who enlisted at eighteen in the 
Seventh Ohio Cavalry, marched with Sher- 
man to the sea, and was one of the guard 
that conducted Jefferson Davis to Atlanta. 
Better known than these is General Napo- 





flict, for he was wounded at Antietam as 
well as at Cerro Gordo. 

General James Jackson Dana, a cousin of 
General N. J. T. Dana, fought in the Sem- 
inole war, and was at Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg. He, too, is still living, full of 
years. 

The coat of arms which appears at the 
head of this article is in use among certain 
members of the Dana family who are per- 
haps not informed as to its history. It is 
certain that the Danas have no proper title 
to it. These bearings were granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to a William Dane of 
Hertfordshire, who was sheriff of Middle- 
sex and alderman of London. It is con- 
jectured that some Dana, on application to 
the Heralds’ College, which in times past 







































Edward Salisbury Dana, Professor of Physics at Yale. 
From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


was careless in such matters, received 
the coat of arms belonging to the 
name most closely resembling his 
own. The motto, ‘‘ Cavendo tutus’’ 
(‘Safe by being cautious’’) is the 
same as that of the English family 
of Cavendish, whose head bears the 
title of Duke of Devonshire. 

There are other Revolutionary 
Danas than those we have named. 
Among these were Captain Benjamin 
Dana, who was in Sullivan’s cam- 
paign in Rhode Island, and was one 
of the original members of the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati; Thomas 
Dana, one of the Roxbury minute 
men, who is supposed to have been 
one of the Boston Tea Party. His 
brothers in law, Thomas and Eze- 
kiel Williams, were certainly con- 
cerned in this famous entertainment, 
though it is very difficult to say just 
who were the members of the Tea 
Party. There were also Asa Dana, 
revolutionary soldier, who received 
a pension up to the time of his death 
in 1845, and who named one of his 
sons —he had six, all six feet in 
height, or more — Federal; Isaac 
Dana, of Pomfret, an aide of General 
Putnam’s, who died in the service 
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on the return from Savannah ; 
Amariah Dana, who was with 
Ethan Allen at the taking of 
Fort Ticonderoga, and who, as 
if to emulate Asa Dana’s ex- 
ample, named one of his daugh- 
ters Freedom; and several others 
whose names appear in the rolls 
of the Continental army. 
Among living descendants of 
‘the original Richard ’’ of 1640 
are Benjamin Apthorp Gould, 
the astronomer and Harvard pro- 
fessor ; General Charles A. Dar- 
ling, of Utica, secretary of the 
Oneida Historical Society, who 
took an active part in suppress- 
ing the draft riots of 1863, and 
whose conduct on that occasion 
called forth the commendation 
of his military superiors; Charles 
Loomis Dana, the well known 
New York physician; Mary Stan- 
ley Bunce Palmer Dana, the 
author of the beautiful hymn 
‘*T’m a Pilgrim and a Stranger ’’; 
George Dana Boardman, the 
missionary, and his son of the 
same namie, a Baptist clergyman, 
and late professor of ethics at 





Dr. Charles Loomis Dana, of New York. 
From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New Yuk 















the Chicago University; William 
Jay Dana, a well known engraver; 
Charles Dana Gibson, the artist 
famous as the creator of the ‘‘ Gib- 
son girl,’’ and his cousin, the late 
William Hamilton Gibson, artist 
and author. 

The Rev. Stephen Winchester 
Dana is perhaps the best known liv- 
ing pastor who bears the name. In 
1893 his congregation of the Wal- 
nut Street Presbyterian Church, 
in West Philadelphia, celebrated 
the twenty fifth anniversary of his 
pastorate. His father is the Rev. 
J. J. Dana, of Housatonic, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Here the list shall end. From 
the Richard Dana of 1640 all these 
Danas have come, an illustrious 
succession, possessing a certain 
family likeness, contributing at a 
hundred points to the nation’s de- 
velopment, and including much of 
what is best in American life and 
tradition. It is not to be wondered 
at that a pride in this splendid 
ancestral record should have been 
common to the Danas for genera- 
tions. The Rev. J. J. Dana, men- 


THE TALISMAN. 





James Dwight Dana (1813-1895), the Famous Geologist. 
From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


tioned in the preceding paragraph, has James Dwight Dana found time, amid his 
compiled a Dana genealogy; General Darl- multifarious duties and studies, to make 
ing has collected data in the leisure inter- more or less exhaustive researches into the 
vals of his busy life; and even Professor family annals. 


Joseph Dana Miller. 


THE TALISMAN. 


AH, why dol recall that winter day ?— 
The lowering sky, the snow half turned to rain, 
The crowded station, the incoming train, 

So soon to bear me on my homeward way ; 

The futile effort to be almost gay 
In our farewells, disguising all the pain 


Of parting. 


‘* Dearest, when you come again,”’ 


I hear you say, ‘‘the skies will be more fair 


Than now. 


With summer roses in my hair, 


I shall come out to meet you through the lane, 
And I shall wear the gown you like the best, 
Your talisman of love upon my breast— 

The little silver heart I always wear.”’ 
And when the roses bloomed, I came again, 
And though she did not meet me, yet I felt 
The nearness of her presence. As I knelt 
Upon the ground, my lips moved in a prayer 
With eyes of faith, I saw that she was drest 
In the fair gown she knew I liked the best ; 
Yes, and that there were roses in her hair. 
And then, as if to make me understand 
More fully what I could not clearly see, 
A voiceless message of her love to me 
Came from the silver heart within my hand. 


Charles Williams Barnes. 






















































Co Aly Cigar. 


{Flv good ald friend, 

En lasy tay 
E’be Matched vour barving 

Ghost rings stay ; 
E’be touched vour lips 

En fond caress, 
E’be smoothed the torinkles 

©f vour dress ; 
Half solemnly 

L’be seen the fall 
©f cach twohite ash 

And noted all ; 
The warmth, the fire 

Chat in vou lies, 
L’be halucd with 

A lober’s eves, 
And doubt if 

Cevlon’s breeses be 
Move rich in spice 

Chan vou to me; 
Till now at last 

E lay vou doton, 
Scant in vour coat 

Of lessening bron, 
And sadly ponder, 

As vou burn 
For me within 

Vour funeral urn, 
That friendship’s noblest 

Lot vou’be knoton— 
Bou gare vour life 

Co cheer my oton. 


Archibald Dougtas. 
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HEROINES OF THE DAYS BEFORE THE REVOLUTION—OLD LETTERS AND JOURNALS THAT 
GIVE GLIMPSES OF THE PERSONAL, SIDE OF AMERICA’S EARLY ANNALS. 


ROM the time when the Indian prin- 
cess Pocahontas befriended the pio- 
neer settlers of Virginia, women 

wielded great though quiet influence in the 
history of the American colonies. At that 
time a woman’s name was held too sacred 
to be published, and an old historian speaks 
of ‘‘those gracious matrons whom we dare 
not name in print.’’ On only two occasions 
was this rule disregarded—their marriage 
and their death. But happily there remain 
many letters, and now and then a journal, 
to give us an insight into their lives. As 
we turn the yellowed pages the stately 
dames seem to rise before us, carrying us 
back to that time of powdered hair and 
jeweled gowns, of luxury and leisure. 

The colonial maiden made her début at 
an early age, and the costumes for this 
great event were brought over from Eng- 
land. The outfit of Miss Elizabeth 
Carter, aged fourteen, included ‘‘a 
cap, ruffles, and tucker, the lace 
five shillings a yard; a pair white 
stays; eight pair white kid gloves ; 
two pair colored ditto; one pair 
silk shoes laced ; one pair morocco 
ditto; one mask; one fan; one 
necklace ; one girdle and buckle ; 
one peice (stc) fashionable calico ; 
four yards ribbon for knots; one 
hoop coat ; one hatt ; a mantua and 
coat of Slite lute string.’’ Every 
ship brought invoices of pretty 
things, which were eagerly looked 
for by maiden and matron alike. 

Those were the days of much 
entertaining. The ladies, attired 
in stiff brocade, drove to the feasts 
and junkets in huge red and yel- 
low coaches, attended by postilions 
with outriders and horns. The 
young folks played games of 
‘*blind man’s buff’? and ‘hunt 
the slipper,’’ or danced in the glow 
of big wood fires, while the more 
sober matrons sat down to ‘‘tri- 
umph, ruff, and honors,’? and 
**quadrille,’? for small stakes, or 





curtsied to their partners in the stately 
minuet. Among the dishes at supper would 
be venison pasty garnished with barberries, 
a joll of salmon, a potage with a hen, a dish 
of pippins, and home made comfits and 
sweetmeats. The evening always ended 
with a Sir Roger de Coverley, in which 
young and old alike took part. 

An interesting figure in colonial annals is 
Lady Berkeley, wife of Sir William Berke- 
ley, ‘‘ His Majestie’s Governor in the Colony 
of Virginia.’’. As Dame Frances Stevens, a 
sprightly widow of Warwick, her hand was 
sought by many admirers, but finally won 
by Sir William, at that time a gallant 
cavalier, far different from the embittered 
man who thirty two years later returned to 
England to die. In spite of his changing 
fortunes the union proved a happy one; but 
none of Virginia’s fair daughters of today 


Lady Berkeley. 


From @ contemporary portra:t. 











trace their descent from this noble dame, 
for she died childless. 

Berkeley was a great upholder of form and 
ceremony, and at Green Spring, his manor 
house in. Jamestown, reigned as a petty 
monarch. During the days of the Protec- 
torate in England many cavaliers flocked to 
loyal Virginia, and these ‘‘butterflies of 
aristocracy ’’ found a ready welcome in the 
home of the stanch old royalist. Round 
his hospitable board they toasted the king 
and drank ‘‘confusion to Noll and his 
traitors,’’? while my lady smiled on them her 
gracious approval. 

Lady Berkeley seems to have been a 
spirited woman and a warm supporter of 
her husband when troubles gathered round 
him. A letter written by the royal commis- 
sioners sent over to hear and redress the 
colonists’ grievances, which had found ex- 
pression in Bacon’s rebellion, complains 
bitterly of an indignity put upon them on 
the occasion of a visit to Green Spring. 
The governor had been recalled, and was to 
leave shortly for England. 


At our coming away that evening my Lady 
Berkeley with great Forwardness often press’d 
the making ready of the Coach for us, when (be- 
cause of the great companie of us) Wee chose 





Mrs. Philip Schuyler (Catherine Van Rensselaer). 


From a portrart owned by her great grandson, Philip Schuyler of New York 
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A Relic of Colonial Days 


rather to walk on Foot to the Landing 
Place , whereupon she still urg’d the 
courtesie of the coach and sayd then it 
should follow us that when Wee would 
Wee might take turns, the Common 
Hangman (that was every Day at Green 
Spring and put the halters about the 
Prisoners’ Necks in Court where they 
were to make, in that Posture, their sub- 
mission for their Crimes at ye Barr of 
Justice) to be our Postillion, being no 
Meniall Servant but sent for this very 
end, who boldly putts by the other Pos- 
tillion that us’d to ride, and gott up him- 
self before the Governour’s Face, sev- 
erall of the Councill and other by- 
standers none of them taking any Notice 
of the affront offered Us, but undoubt- 
edly others did, for my Lady went 
presently into her chamber and peep’d 
through a broken Quarrell of the Glass 
to observe how the shew lookt But God 
be thank’d, Wee had the Grace and Good 
Luck to goe all the way on Foot and let 
ye Cart Coach wth. Rope Horse traces 
troule after Us; weh. of itself had been 
scandalous enough without the Help of 
a Hangman, Wee not knowing anything 
of this trick (wch. looks more like a 
woman’s than a man’s malice) untill 
Wee camie to the landing place and were 
ready to ship into ye Barge that there 
attended Us 


In response to this we find a spirited 
letter from the culprit, which protests 

















that neither Sir William nor herself had the 
least thought or knowledge who was their 
postilion, and ends, woman-like, with a sly 
hit, declaring that those bearing the king’s 
stamp must ever be respected by all—save a 
Bacon ! 
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over to the colony in 1710, when he was ap- 
pointed governor. Since Berkeley’s day 
the capital had been removed from James- 
town to Williamsburg, and a palace erected 
at the latter place. Lady Spotswood en- 
tertained lavishly, and gave state balls 





Lady Spotswood. 


From a portrait in the State Library at Richmond 


After Berkeley’s death his widow married 
his former secretary, Colonel Philip Lud- 
well, but of her three husbands she seems 
to have preferred the second, as she con- 
tinued to call herself Lady Berkeley. 

Another wife of a colonial governor of 
Virginia was my Lady Spotswood, formerly 
Anne Butler Bryan. She was the daughter 
of Richard Bryan, of Westminster, and god- 
daughter of James Butler, Duke of Or- 
monde, from whom she derived her middle 
name. Her marriage to Spotswood took 
place in England, and with him she came 





which were attended by the burgesses and 
planters for miles around. These balls 
were opened by the governor with the most 
distinguished lady present, and here the 
young gallants vied with the maidens in the 
splendor of their attire. 

After Spotswood resigned his office he 
took up his residence at Germanna, on the 
Rapidan, and we have a humorous account 
of a visit paid him by his friend, William 
Byrd, of Westover. He describes Spots- 
wood’s home as an enchanted castle, and 
rallies him upon his exceeding fondness for 
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his wife and children, which he says ‘‘is in 
direct conflict to the maxims. he used to 
preach up before he was married.’’ ‘To this 
the old courtier replies that ‘‘ whoever 
brings a poor gentlewoman into so solitary a 
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Thereupon he wrote her a letter still pre- 
served by his descendants, in which he 
upholds the dignity of his calling, bringing 
many passages of Scripture to his aid, and 
asserting that he who tendeth upon the 





Evelyn Byrd of Westover. 


place would be ungrateful indeed not to use 
her with all possible tenderness,’’ After her 
husband’s death in 1740, Lady Spotswood 
continued to reside atGermanna. The rec- 
tor of the parish, the Rev. John Thompson, 
speedily succumbed to the charms of the 
fair widow. Although of goodly presence 
and rare ability, he found his suit attended 
with much difficulty, as she, like Lady 
Berkeley, was loath to part with her title. 





King of Kings is equal in rank to any man, 
His arguments seem to have been convinc- 
ing, fora few months later Lady Spotswood 
became Mrs. Thompson. 

In sharp contrast with the happy domestic 
picture which Byrd draws at Germanna is 
the fate of his daughter Evelyn. She grew 
up at Westover, her father’s home on the 
banks of the James, and later spent two 
years in England, where she was presented 





















at court. The colonial beauty made a great 
stir in London, and courtiers, cavaliers, and 
poets combined to do her honor, Many 
rumors of her triumphs reached her distant 
home, but at last came a report which 
alarmed the worthy planter and caused her 
immediate recalf. An attachment had 
sprung up between herself and the Earl of 
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The Parlor of an Old Colonial Home 
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Peterborough, a young Roman Catholic 
nobleman. Her father, being a stanch ad- 
herent of the church of England, refused 
his consent, and in spite of pleadings 
remained obdurate. Lord Peterborough 
followed her to America, and the young 
couple waited from day to day for some 
sign of relenting on the part of her father. 


, Jey 


Evelyn Byrd’s Grave at Westover. 
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Noneevercame. Tradition tells that one 
night she stole out for a final interview with 
her English lover by the old church near 
her home, and there they parted forever. 
After this she drooped daily, and finally, 
dying broken hearted, was buried in the 


little churchyard on almost the same spot 
where she had bidden him farewell. Her 
grave is marked by a slab of marble bearing 
the following inscription : 


Here, in the sleep of Peace, 
Reposes the Body of 
Mrs. EVELYN ByRD, 
Daughter 
of the honorable William Byrd, Esq’: 
The various and excellent Endowments 
of Nature ; Improved and perfected 
by an accomplished Education 
Formed her 
For the Happyness of her Friends 
For an Ornament of her country. 


Miss Mary Philipse of Philipse Manor. 
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Alas, Reader ! 

We can detain nothing however Valued 
From unrelenting Death : 
Beauty, Fortune or exalted Honour: 
See here a Proof! 

And be reminded by this awful Tomb 
That every worldly comfort fleets away : 





Excepting only what arises 

From imitating the Virtues of our friends 

And the contemplation of their Happyness— 
To which 
God was pleased to call this Lady 
On the 13th day of November, 1737. 

Betty Martin, a famous Maryland beauty 
and belle, was courted by lovers from far 
and near, but found it so hard to choose 
between them as to give rise to the couplet : 

Hi, Betty Martin! tiptoe fine 

Couldn’t get a husband to suit her mind— 
the composition, doubtless, of some rejected 
swain. Finally the choice lay between two 
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friends, Dallam and Winston, who agreed 
to do their courting together. Wishing to 
present a festive appearance, they jointly 
invested in a ruffled shirt, which each in 
turn wore when he tried his fate. Dallam 
proved successful, and carried off the prize, 
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Betty, who lived, it is said, to the great age 
of a hundred and twenty years. 

Among the colonies New York held a 
prominent place as the home of brilliant 
men and culturéd women. One of the most 
notable of her colonial dames was Catherine 


Miss Margaret Philipse of Philipse Manor. 


but after several happy years fell ill and 
died ; whereupon, proving the truth of the 
adage that all things come to him who 
waits, Winston stepped forward and gained 
the widow. Three sons and a daughter 
blessed each union. Dallam’s daughter was 
the mother of Richard Caswell, Governor of 
South Carolina and member of Congress, 
while Winston’s daughter had a son, 
William Paca, who was Governor of Mary- 
land and member of the Continental Con- 
gress. On each trip to and from Congress 
both grandsons visited the brilliant Mistress 


Van Rensselaer, who was married in 1755 to 
Philip Schuyler, a young man who was des- 
tined to become one of the foremost soldiers 
and statesmen of his day. The marriage 
formed a link between two prominent 
Knickerbocker families of New York. Five 
years later General Schuyler built for his 
wife the famous Schuyler mansion at Al- 
bany, and many stories are told of the lavish 
hospitality which they dispensed. No 
stranger of distinction passed through the 
city without being welcomed under this 
roof. Here Franklin and Carroll were en- 
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Judith, Wife of ‘‘King"’ Carter. 


From a photograph by Cook, Richmond, after a portrait at Shirley. 


tertained on their famous mission to Canada, 
and here Burgoyne came after his surren- 
der. The Indian chieftains in those days 
frequently gathered in Albany, and often 
visited the Schuyler house. They conceived 
a great admiration for the general, and in- 
sisted on naming two of his children. 

Mary Philipse, one of three lovely sisters, 
was born in 1730 at Philipse Manor, in Yon- 
kers. She was an early flame of George 
Washington, but she preferred to marry 
Colonel Roger Morris. A well known mem- 
ber of the same family was her brother’s 
wife, Mrs. Frederick Philipse, who delighted 
in style and display, and often appeared on 


the roads of Westchester County driving 
four spirited black horses to the admiration 


of all beholders. 
from her carriage. 
A New Jersey dame of interest was Sarah 
Dagworthy, wife of John De Hart, member 
of the house of burgesses. Her brother was 
the celebrated General John Dagworthy, 
who claimed to outrank Washington him- 
self, declaring that an officer holding a royal 
comtnission (his own bearing date 1753) 
was higher than one appointed ‘‘ merely 
by a governor.’’ Sarah De Hart is described 
as tall and slender, with especially charm- 
ing manners. Some of her silver, marked 


She was killed by a fall 














‘*S, D.”’ in quaint lettering, is still preserved 
by her descendants. 

Deborah Gedney, daughter of Colonel 
Bartholomew Gedney, of Massachusetts, 
was a well known woman in her day. 
She lived in Salem, and in 1701 married 
Francis Clark, who died twenty six years 
later. A portrait of her, clad in the widow’s 
garb of that period, hangs in the Essex In- 
stitute, and represents a countenance at 
once powerful and refined. It was painted 
by John Smibert of Edinburgh. 

Deborah Clark was a woman of strong 
intellect and culture, who possessed many 
friends. One of these, Mrs. William Fair- 
fax, of Virginia, so revered her that when 
dying she requested her husband to make 
Deborah his second wife. This he after- 
wards dig. William Fairfax was first cousin 
to Lord Fairfax, and lived at Belvoir, 
where George Washington in his boyhood 
days spent much time. Next to his mother, 
Deborah Fairfax is said to have had the 
most influence in forming the character of 
the patriot leader. 

The beautiful personality of Margaret 
Tyndale Winthrop, wife of Governor John 
Winthrop of Massachusetts, is shown by 
some old letters which passed between her- 
self and her husband. He called her his 
‘loving, faithfull yokefellow,’’ and such in- 
deed she seems to have been. When she 
came from England to join him, in 1631, 
her arrival was celebrated with great re- 
joicings and thanksgiving. She was the 
third wife of her husband, who was first 
married at the age of seventeen. Of his 
second wife he wrote that he loved her too 
well to keep her long. 


FOR LOVE OF HER. 
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Judith Armistead, whose portrait hangs 
at Sabine Hall and at Shirley, the homes of 
her descendants in Virginia, was the wife 

of Robert Carter, called ‘‘ King’ Carter 

from his princely possessions. He held 

many of the most prominent positions in 

the colony, and wielded immense power. 

His home was described as a palace, and the 

homage received by him was like that 

accorded to royalty. On a Sunday the con- 

gregation at the county church did not enter 

until the arrival of the Carter coach, when 

all followed Mr, and Mrs. Carter into the 

building, one fourth of which was reserved 

for themselves and their dependents. 

We are not told that ‘King’ Carter 
loved his wife too well, but it is certain he 
did not keep her long. After her death in 
1699, he married the inevitable colonial 
widow—as a rule these worthy ladies had’ 
scarcely lost one spouse ere they were ready 
to smile upon another—and lies buried with 
his two wives near the old church just 
mentioned. 

Esther Wake was the beautiful sister of 
Lady Tryon, wife of one of Carolina’s gov- 
ernors. No suitable home had yet been 
erected for his majesty’s representative, so 
the two dames plotted together to secure a 
generous appropriation. They gave bril- 
liant balls and dinners, and with smiles and 
blandishments so softened the hearts of the 
members of the Assembly that double the 
amount asked for was obtained. The palace, 
when finished, was pronounced the most 
magnificent structure in America, a fitting 
home for its fair occupants ; and the Assem- 
bly went still further, and named Wake 
County in the fair Esther’s honor. 


Louise Allan Mayo. 
Mary Lyons Mayo. 





FOR LOVE OF HER. 


THE long, long day had saddened into night 
And summer’s thousand voices all were dumb 
My heart despairing with the waning light, 
Because she did not come. 


The troubled sea had sobbed itself to sleep, 
Like some sad child who missed its mother’s care ; 
The trees bowed low as if they too would weep 
Because she was not there. 


A tender cloud hid the moon’s sorrowing, 
Earth’s sluggish pulse with longing was astir ; 
I wondered if the birds would wake and sing 
While yet they wanted her. 


The moon burst forth from out its hiding place, 
Across the sky the glad stars traced her name, 
A drowsy lily upward turned its face, 


And then—she came ! 





She came ! 
Ethel M. Kelley. 
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TO THE READER OF ‘‘ THE CHRISTIAN”’: 


THE: CHRISTIAN: 


By Hall Caine, 








The Deemster,'' ‘‘ The Manxman,"’ etc. 






In making a picture of what I take to be the great intellectual movement of our time in 
England and in America—the movement towards Christian socialism—TI have been irresistibly 
drawn from the general study of types to the particular study of individual persons, living and 
dead ; and following good precedent I have freely used the sayings and doings, and in some 


instances the letters, of recognizable people. 


It ts inevitable and perhaps desirable that this 


should be observed: but lest there should be any tendency to draw the natural inference that 
individual portraits are intended, I take the opportunity of saying that I dare not claim any 
authority except that of the irresponsible story teller, and the scenes described in this story 
are not always to be identified with the localities wherein I have placed them. 





Ri: 
O* the morning of the 9th of May, 

18—, three persons important to this 

story stood among the passengers on 
the deck of the Isle of Man steamship Tyn- 
wald as she lay by the pier at Douglas, get- 
ting up steam for the passage to Liverpool. 
One of these was an old clergyman of sev- 
enty, with a sweet, mellow, childlike face ; 
another was a young man of thirty, alsoa 
clergyman ; the third was a girl of twenty. 
The older clergyman wore a white stock 
about his throat, and was dressed in rather 
threadbare black, of a cut that had been 
more common twenty years before; the 
younger clergyman wore a Roman collar, 
a long clerical coat, and a stiff, broad 
brimmed hat with a cord and tassel. They 
stood amidships, and the captain, coming 
out of his room to mount the bridge, saluted 
them as he passed. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Storm.”’ 

The young clergyman returned the salu- 
tation with a brief smile and a slight bow, 
and the lifting of his hat. 

‘Good morning to you, Parson Quayle.”’ 

The old clergyman answered cheerily, 
“Oh, good morning, captain, good morn- 
ing.”’ 

There was the usual inquiry about the 
weather outside, and drawing upto answer it, 
the captain came eye to eye with the girl. 

‘*So this is the granddaughter, is it ?’’ 

‘* Yes, this is Glory,’’ said Parson Quayle. 
‘« She’s leaving the old grandfather at last, 
captain, and I’m over from Peel to set her 
off, you see.”’ 

“ Well, the young lady has got the world 
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before her—at her feet, I ought to say. 
You’re looking as bright and fresh as the 
morning, Miss Quayle.’’ 

The captain carried off his compliment 
with a breezy laugh, and went along to the 
bridge. The girl had heard him only ina 
momentary flash of consciousness, and she 
replied merely with a side glance and a 
smile. Both eyes and ears, and every sense 
and every faculty, seemed occupied with 
the scene before her. 

It was a beautiful spring morning, not 
yet nine o’clock, but the sun stood high over 
Douglas Head, and the sunlight was glanc- 
ing in the harbor from the little waves of 
the flowing tide. Cars were rattling up the 
pier, passengers were trooping down the 
gangways, and the decks fore and aft were 
becoming thronged. 

“It’s beautiful!’’ she was saying, not so 
much to her companions as to herself, and 
the old parson was laughing at her bursts 
of rapture over the commonplace scene, 
and dropping out in reply little driblets of 
simple talk ; sweet, pure nothings, the in- 
nocent babble as of a mountain stream. 

She was taller than the common, and had 
golden red hair and magnificent dark gray 
eyes of great size. One of her eyes hada 
brown spot, which gave at the first glance 
the effect of a squint, at the next glance a 
coquettish expression, and ever after a sense 
of tremendous power and passion. But her 
most noticeable feature was her mouth, 
which was somewhat too large for beauty, 
and was always moving nervously. When 
she spoke her voice startled you with its 
depth, which was a kind of soft hoarseness, 
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but capable of every shade of color. There 
was a playful and impetuous raillery in 
nearly all she said, and everything seemed 
to be expressed by mind and body at the 
same time. She moved her body restlessly, 
and while standing in the same place her 
feet were always shuffling. Her dress was 
homely, almost poor, and perhaps a little 
careless. She appeared to smile and laugh 
continually, and yet there were tears in her 
eyes sometimes, 

The young clergyman was of a good aver- 
age height, but he looked taller from a cer- 
tain distinction of figure. When he raised 
his hat at the captain’s greeting, he showed 
a forehead like an arched wall and a large, 
close cropped head. He had a well formed 
nose, a powerful chin, and full lips, all very 
strong and set for one so young. His com- 
plexion was dark, almost swarthy, and 
there was a certain look of the gipsy in his 
big golden brown eyes with their long black 
lashes. He was clean shaven, and the 
lower part of his face seemed heavy under 
the splendid fire of the eyes above it. His 
manner had a sort of diffident restraint ; he 
stood on the same spot without moving, and 
almost without raising his drooping head ; 
his speech was grave and usually slow 
and labored, his voice was bold and full. 

The second bell had rung, the loud 
throbs of the funnels were echoing across 
the harbor, and the old parson was making 
ready to go ashore. 

““You’ll take care of this runaway, Mr. 
Storm, and deliver her safely at the door of 
the hospital.’’ 

“TI will.” 

“And you'll keep an eye on her in that 
big Babylon over there.” 

‘* If she’ll let me, sir.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, yes, I know—she’s as un- 
stable as water and as hard to hold asa puff 
of wind.”’ 

The girl was laughing again. ‘‘ You 
might as well call mea tempest and have 
done with it, or’’—with a glance at the 
younger man—‘‘say a storm—Glory St— 
oh!” 

With a little catch of the breath she ar- 
rested the name before it was uttered by 
her impetuous tongue, and laughed again 
to cover her confusion. The young man 
smiled faintly and rather painfully, but the 
old parson was conscious of nothing. 

‘* Well, and why not? A good name for 
you too, and you richly deserve it. But 
the Lord is lenient with such natures, John. 
He never tries them beyond their strength. 
She hasn’t much leaning to religion, you 
know.”’ 
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The girl recalled herself from the busy 
scene around, and broke in again with a 
tone of humor and pathos mixed. 

‘“‘There! Call me an infidel at once, 
grandfather. I know what you mean. 
But just to show you that I haven’t exactly 
registered a vow in heaven never to go to 
church in London because you’ve given me 
such a dose of it in the Isle of Man, I'll 
promise to send you a full and particular 
report of Mr. Storm’s first sermon. Isn’t 
that charming of me ?’’ 

The third bell was ringing, the blast of 
the steam whistle was echoing across the 
bay, and the steamer was only waiting for 
the mails. Taking a step nearer to the 
gangway, the old parson talked faster. 

‘*Did Aunt Anna give you money enough, | 
child ?”’ 

‘*Enough for my boat fare and my train.’’ 

‘“No more? Now Anna is so——”’ 

‘Don’t trouble, grandfather. Woman 
wants but little here below—Aunt Anna ex- 
cepted. And then a hospital nurse——”’ 

‘“‘ I'm afraid you’ll feel lonely in that great 
wilderness.”’ 

** Lonely ! 
bors!” 

‘* You'll be longing for the old island, 
Glory, and I half repent me already-——”’ 

“If ever I have the blues, grandpa, I’ll 
just whip on my cape and fly home again.”’ 

‘* Tomorrow morning I'll be searching all 
over the house for my runaway.”’ 

Glory tried to laugh gaily. ‘‘ Upstairs, 
down stairs, and in my lady’s chamber.” 

““*Glory!’ I’ll be crying. ‘Where’s the 
girl gone at all? I haven’t heard her voice 
in the house today. What’s come over the 
old place to strike it so dead?’”’ 

The girl’s eyes were running over, but in 
atoneof gentle raillery and heart’s love she 
said severely, ‘‘ Nonsense, grandfather, 
you'll forget all about Glory going to 
London before the day after tomorrow. 
Every morning you'll be making rubbings 
of your old runes, and every night you'll be 
playing chess with Aunt Rachel, and every 
Sunday you'll be scolding old Neilus for 
falling asleep in the reading desk, and— 
and everything will go on the same as ever.”’ 

The mails had come aboard, one of the 
gangways had been drawn ashore, and the 
old parson, holding his big watch in his left 
hand, was diving into his fob pocket with 
the fingers of the right. 

‘‘Here ’’—panting audibly as if he had 
been running hard—‘‘ your mother’s little 
pearl ring.” 

The girl drew off her slack, soiled glove, 
and took the ring in her nervous fingers. 


With five millions of neigh- 
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‘““A wonderful talisman is a relic of a 
good mother, sir,’’ said the old parson. 

The young clergyman bent his head. 

‘You're like Glory herself in that, 
though—you don’t remember your mother 
either.”’ 

** No—no.”’ 

“T’ll keep in touch with your father, 
John. Trust me for that. You and he 
shall be good friends yet. A man can’t 
hold out against his son for nothing worse 
than choosing the church against the world. 
The old gentleman didn’t mean all he said, 
and then it isn’t the thunder that strikes 
people dead, you know. So leave him to 
me, and if that foolish old Chalse hasn’t 
been putting notions into his head——”’ 

The throbbing in the steam funnel had 
ceased, and in the sudden hush a voice from 
the bridge cried ‘‘ All ashore! ’’ 

‘Good by, Glory! Good by, John! 
Good by, both!’ 

“* Good by, sir,’’ said the young clergy- 
man with a long hand clasp. 

But the girl’s arms were about the old 
man’s neck. 

‘* Good by, you dear old grandpa, and I’m 
ashamed I—I’m sorry I—I mean it’s a 
shame of me to—— Good by !”’ 

“Good by, my wandering gipsy, my 
witch, my runaway !’’ 

‘If you call me names, I’ll have to stop 
your mouth, sir. Again—another——”’ 

A voice cried, ‘‘ Stand back there !”’ 

The young clergyman drew the girl back 
from the bulwarks, and the steamer moved 
slowly away. 

“T’ll go below—no, I won’t, I’ll stay on 
deck—I’ll go ashore—I can’t bear it—it’s 
not too late yet—no, I’ll go to the stern and 
see the water in the wake.” 

The pier was cleared and the harbor was 
empty. Over the white churning water the 
seagulls were wheeling, and Douglas Head 
was gliding slowly back. 

Down the long line of the quay the friends 
of the passengers were waving adieus. 

‘‘There he is—on the end of the pier! 
That’s grandpa waving his handkerchief. 
Don’t you see it? The red and white cotton 
one! God bless him! How wae his little 
present made me! He has been keeping it 
all these years. But my silk handkerchief 
is too damp—it won’t float at all. Will you 
lend me—ah, thank you! Good by! Good 
by! Good——”’ 

The girl hung over the stern rail, leaning 
her breast upon it and waving the handker- 
chief, as long as the pier and its people 
were in sight; and when they were gone 
- from recognition she watched the line of 
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the land until it began to fade into the 
clouds, and tlere was no more to be seen of 
what she had looked upon every day of her 
life until today. 

‘* The dear little island! I never thought 
it was so beautiful! Perhaps I might have 
been happy even there if I had tried. If I 
had only had somebody for company ! How 
silly of me—I’ve been five years wishing 
and praying to get away, and now—— It zs 
lovely, though, isn’t it? Just like a bird 
on the water! And when you’ve been born 
in a place—— The dear little island! And 
the old folks, too! How lonely they’ll be, 
after all. I wonder if I shall ever—— I'll 
go below. The wind’s freshening, and this 
water in the wake is making my eyes—— 
Good by, little birdie! I’ll come back—I’ll 
—yes, never fear, I’1l-—”’ 

The laughter and impetuous talking, the 
gentle humor and pathos, had broken at 
length into a gurgling sob, and the girl had 
wheeled about and disappeared down the 
cabin stairs. John Storm stood looking 
after her. He had hardly spoken, but his 
great brown eyes were moist. 


II. 


HER father had been the only son of 
Parson Quayle, and chaplain to the bishop 
at Bishopscourt. It was there he had met 
her mother, who was maid to the bishop’s 
wife. The maid was a bright young French- 
woman, daughter of a French actress famous 
in her day, and of an officer in the army 
under the Empire, who had never been told 
of her existence. Shortly after their mar- 
riage a big missionary station in Central 
Africa was offered to the chaplain, and 
being a devotee he clutched at it without 
fear of the feversof Gaboon. But his young 
French wife was about to become a mother, 
and she shrank from the perils of his life 
abroad, so he took her to his father’s house 
at Peel, and bade her farewell for five years, 

He lived four, and during that time they 
exchanged some letters. His final instruc- 
tions were sent from Southampton: ‘If it’s 
a boy call him John (after the Evangelist) 
and if it’s a girl call her Glory.’’ At the 
end of the first year she wrote: ‘‘I have 
shortened our darling, and you never saw 
anything so lovely. Oh, the sweetness of 
her little bare arms, and her neck and her 
little round shoulders! You know she’s 
red—I’ve really got a red one—a curly red 
one. Such big beaming eyes, too, and then 
her mouth, and her chin, and her tiny red 
toes! I don’t know how you can live with- 
out seeing her.’’ 




















Near the end of the fourth year he sent 
his last answer: ‘‘ Dear wife, this separa- 
tion is bitter, but God has willed it, and 
we must not forget that the probabilities 
are that we may pass our lives apart.’’ The 
next letter was from the French consul on 
the Gaboon river, announcing the death of 
the devoted English missionary. 

Parson Quayle’s household consisted only 
of himself and two maiden daughters, but 
that was enough for the lively young 
Frenchwoman., While her husband lived 
she suffocated under the old maid régime, 
and when he was gone she made no more 
fight with destiny, but took some simple 
ailment and died suddenly. 

A bare hillside frowned down on the place 
where Glory was born, but the sun rose on 
it, and a beautiful river hugged its sides, 
A quarter of a mile down the river there 
was a harbor, and beyond the harbor a bay 
with the ruins of an old castle standing out 
on an islet rock, and then the broad sweep 
of the Irish Sea, the last in those latitudes 
to ‘‘parley with the setting sun.’’ The 
vicarage was called Glenfaba, and it was 
half a mile outside the fishing town of 
Peel. 

She was a little red headed witch from 
the first, with an air of general uncanniness 
in everything she did and said. Until after 
she was five there was no believing a word 
she uttered. Her conversation was bravely 
indifferent to considerations of truth or 
falsehood, fear or favor, reward or punish- 
ment. The parson used to say, ‘‘ I’m really 
afraid the child has no moral conscience— 
she doesn’t seem to know right from 
wrong.’ This troubled his religion, but it 
tickled his humor, and it did not disturb 
his love. ‘‘She’s a perfect pagan, God 
bless her innocent heart!” 

She had more than a child’s genius for 
make believe. In her hunger for child 
company, before the days when she found 
it for herself, she made believe that various 
versions of her lived all over the place, and 
she would call them out to play. There 
was Glory in the river, under the pool where 
the perches swam, and Glory down the well, 
and Glory up in the hills, and she answered 
when you spoke to her. All her dolls were 
kings and queens, and she had a gift for 
making herself up in strange and grand dis- 
guises. It wasalmost as if her grandmother 


actress had bestowed on her from her birth 
the right to life and luxury and love. 

She was a born mimic, and could hit off 
to a hair an eccentricity or an affectation. 
The frown of Aunt Anna, who was severe, 
the smile of Aunt Rachel, who was senti- 
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mental, and the yawn of Cornelius Kewley, 
the clerk, who was always sleepy, lived 
again in the roguish, rippling face. She 
remembered some of her mother’s French 
songs, and seeing a street singer one day, 
she established herself in the market 
place in that character, with grown people 
on their knees around her, ready to fall on 
her and kiss her and call her Phonodoree, 
the fairy. But she did not forget to go 
round for the ha’ pennies, either. 

At ten she was a tomboy, and marched 
through the town at the head of an army of 
boys, playing a comb between her teeth and 
flying the vicar’s handkerchief at the end of 
his walkingstick. In these days she climbed 
trees and robbed orchards (generally her 
own) and imitated boys’ voices, and thought 
it tyranny that she might not wear trousers.’ 
But she wore a sailor’s blue stocking cap, 
and it brightened existence when, for econ- 
omy’s sake, and for the sake of general 
tidiness, she was allowed to wear a white 
woolen jersey. Then somebody who had a 
dinghy that he did not want asked her if she 
would like to have a boat. Would she like 
to have paradise, or pastry cakes, or any- 
thing that was heavenly! After that she 
wore a sailor’s jacket and a sou’wester 
when she was on the sea, and tumbled 
about the water like a water duck. 

At twelve she fell in love—with love. It 
was a vague passion, interwoven with 
dreams of grandeur. The parson being too 
poor to send her to the girls’ college at 
Douglas, and his daughters being too proud 
to send her to the dame’s school at Peel, 
she was taught at home by Aunt Rachel, 
who read the poetry of Thomas Moore, 
knew the birthdays of all the royal family, 
and was otherwise meekly romantic. From 
this source she gathered much curious sen- 
timent relating to some visionary world 
where young girls were held aloft in the 
sunshine of luxury and love and happiness. 
One day she was lying on her back on the 
heather of the Peel hill, with her head on 
her arms, thinking of a story that Aunt 
Rachel had told her. It was of a mermaid 
who had only to slip up out of the sea and 
say to any man ‘‘ Come,’’ and he came—he 
left everything and followed her. Sud- 
denly the cold snout of a pointer rubbed 
against her forehead, a strong voice cried 
“‘ Down, sir!’ and a young man of two and 
twenty, in leggings and a shooting jacket, 
strode between her and the cliffs. She 
knew him by sight. He was John Storm, 
the son of Lord Storm, who had lately come 
to live in the mansion house at Knockaloe, 
a mile up the hill from Glenfaba. 
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For three weeks thereafter she talked of 
nobody else, and even began to comb her 
hair. She watched him in church, and told 
Aunt Rachel she was sure he could see 
quite well in the dark, for his big eyes 
seemed to have the light inside of them. 
After that she became ashamed, and if any- 
body happened to mention his name in her 
hearing she flushed up to the forehead and 
fled out of the room. He never once looked 
at her, and after a while he went away to 
Canada. She set the clock on the back 
landing to Canadian time so that she might 
always know what he was doing abroad, 
and then straightway forgot all about him. 
Her moods followed each other rapidly, 
and were all of them overpowering and all 
sincere, but it was not until a year after- 
wards that she fell in-love, in the church 
vestry, with the pretty boy who stood op- 
posite to her in the catechism class. 

He was an English boy of her own age, 
and he was only staying in the island for 
his holidays. The second time she saw him 
it was in the grounds at Glenfaba, while his 
mother was returning a call indoors. She 
gave him a little tap on the arm and he had 
to run after her—down a bank and up a 
tree, where she laughed and said ‘‘ Isn’t it 
nice ?’’ arid he could see nothing but her 
big white teeth. 

His name was Francis Horatio Nelson 
Drake, and he was full of great accounts of 
the goings on in the outer world, where his 
school was, and where lived the only 
‘‘men ’’ worth talking about. Of course he 
spoke of all this familiarly and with a con- 
vincing reality which wrapped Glory in the 
plumage of dreams. He was a wonderful 
being altogether, and in due time (about 
three days) she proposed tohim, True, he 
did not jump at her offer with quite proper 
alacrity, but when she mentioned that it 
didn’t matter to her in the least whether he 
wanted her or not, and that plenty would 
be glad of the chance, he saw things differ- 
ently, and they agreed to elope. There was 
no particular reason for this drastic meas- 
ure, but as Glory had a boat it seemed the 
right thing to do. 

She dressed herself in all her confirmation 
finery, and stole out to meet him under the 
bridge, where her boat lay moored. He 
kept her half an hour waiting, having sis- 
ters and other disadvantages, but ‘‘ once 
aboard her lugger’’ he was safe. She was 
breathless, and he was anxious, and neither 
thought it necessary to waste any time in 
kissing each other. 

They slipped down the harbor and out 
into the bay, and then ran up the sail and 
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stood off for Scotland. Being more easy in 
mind when this was done, they had time to 
talk of the future. Francis Horatio was for 
work—he was going to make a name for 
himself. Glory did not see it quite in that 
light. A namie, yes, and lots of triumphal 
processions, but she was for travel—there 
were such lots of things people could see if 
they didn’t waste so much time working. 

‘* What a girl you are !’’ he said derisively, 
whereupon she bit her lip, for she didn’t 
quite like it. But they were nearly half an 
hour out before he spoiled himself utterly. 
He had brought his dog, a fox terrier, and 
he began to tell her what a lot of money 
they would make by selling her pups. 
That wastoo much for Glory. Shecouldn’t 
think of eloping with a person who had 
such low ideas. 

‘‘ What a girl youare!”’ he said again, but 
she did not mind it in the least. With a 
sweep of her bare arm she had put the tiller 
hard aport, intending to tack back to Peel, 
but the wind had freshened and the sea was 
rising, and by the swift leap of the boat the 
boom was snapped and the helpless sail 
came flapping down upon the mast. Then 
they tumbled into the trough, and Glory had 
not strength to pull them out of it, and the 
boy was of no more use than a ‘‘tripper.’’ 
She was in her white muslin dress, and he 
was nursing his dog ; the night was coming 
down on them, and they were wabbling 
about under a pole and a tattered rag. But 
all at once a great black yacht came heaving 
up in the darkness, and a grown up voice 
cried, ‘‘ Trust yourself to me, dear.’’ 

It was John Storm. He had already 
awakened the young girl in her, and there- 
after he awakened the young woman as well. 
She clung to him like a child that night, and 
during the four years following she seemed 
always to be doing the same. He was her 
big brother, her master, her lord, her 
sovereign. She placed him on a dizzy height 
above her, amid a halo of goodness and 
greatness and grandeur. If he smiled on 
her she flushed, and if he frowned she fretted 
and was afraid. Thinking to please him, 
she tried to dress herself up in all the colors of 
the rainbow, but he reproved her and bade 
her return to her jersey. She struggled to 
comb out her red curls, until he told her 
that the highest ladies in the land would 
give both ears for them, and then she fondled 
them in her fingers and admired them in a 
glass. 

He was a serious person, but she could 
make him laugh until hescreamed. Except- 
ing Byron and ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’’ 
out of the vicar’s library, the only literature 

















she knew was the Bible, the catechism, and 
the church service, and she used these in 
common talk with appalling audacity. The 
favorite butt of her mimicry was the parish 
clerk saying responses when he was sleepy : 

The Parson—‘' Incline unto my aid, O 
Lord.’’ (No response.) Where are you, 
Neilus? 

The Clerk (awakening suddenly in the 
desk below)—Here I am, your reverence, 
“and my tongue shall announce Thy 
praise.”’ 

When John Storm did laugh he laughed 
bevond all control, and then Glory was 
entirely happy. But he went away again, 
his father having sent him to Australia, and 
all the light of the world went out. 

It was of no use bothering with the clock 
on the back landing, because things were 
different by thistime. She wassixteen, and 
the only tree she climbed now was the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, and that 
tore her terribly. John Storm was the son 
of a lord, and he would be Lord Something 
himself some day. Glory Quayle was an 
orphan, and her grandfather was a poor 
country clergyman. Their poverty was 
sweet, but there was gall in it nevertheless. 
The little forced economies in dress, the 
frocks that had to be turned, the bonnets 
that were beauties when they were bought 
but had to be worn until the changes of 
fashion made them frights, and then the 
parcels of left off clothing from the over- 
flowing wardrobes of great people round 
about—how the independence of the girl’s 
spirit consumed itself under such humilia- 
tions ! 

The blood of her mother was beginning 
to boil over, and the old maid régime which 
had crushed the life out of the French 
woman was suffocating the Manx girl with 
its formalism. She was always forgetting 
the meal times regulated by the sun, and 
she could sleep at any time and keep awake 
until any hour. It tired her to sit demurely 
like a young lady, and she had a trick of 
lying down on the floor. She often laughed 
in order not to cry, but she would not even 
smile at a great lady’s silly story, and she 
did not care a jot about the birthdays of the 
royal family. The old aunts loved her body 
and soul, but they often said, ‘‘ What ever 
is going to happen to the girl when the 
grandfather is gone?” 

And the grandfather, good man, would 
have laid down his life to save her a pain in 
her toe, but he had not a notion of the stuff 
she was made of. His hobby was the study 
of the runic crosses with which the Isle of 
Man abounds, and when she helped him 
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with his rubbings and his casts he was as 
merry as an old sand boy. Though they 
occupied the same house, and her bed room, 
which faced the harbor, was next to his 
little musty study that looked over the 
scullery slates, he lived always in the tenth 
century and she lived somewhere in the 
twentieth. 

The caged linnet was beating at the bars 
of her cage. Before she was aware of it she 
wanted to escape from the sleepy old scene, 
and had begun to be consumed with long- 
ing for thereat world outside. On summer 
evenings she would go up Peel hill and lie 
on the heather where she had first seen 
John Storm, and watch the ships weighing 
anchor in the bay beyond the old dead castle 
walls, and: wish she were going out with 
them—out to the sea and the great cities 
north and south. But existence closed in 
ever narrowing circles round her, and she 
could see no way out. 

Two years passed, and at eighteen she was 
fretting that half her life had been wasted 
away. She watched the sun until it sank 
into the sea, and then turned back to Glen- 
faba and the darkened part of the sky. It 
was all the fault of their poverty, and their 
poverty was the fault of the church. She 
began to hate the church ; it had made her 
an orphan, and when she thought of religion 
as a profession it seemed a selfish thing. 
If a man was really bent on so lofty an aim 
(as her own father had been) he could not 
think of himself, he had to give up life and 
love and the world—and then these always 
took advantage of him. But people had to 
live in the world for all that, and what was 
the good of burying yourself before ‘you 
were dead? 

Somehow her undefined wishes took shape 
in visions of Jolin Storm, and one day she 
heard he was home again. She went out on 
the hill that evening, and, being seen only 
by the gulls, she laughed and cried and ran. 
It was just like poetry, for there he was 
himself, lying on the edge of the cliff, near 
the very spot where she had been used to lie. 
On seeing him she went more slowly, and 
began to poke about in the heather as if she 
had seen nothing. He came up to her with 
both hands outstretched, and then suddenly 
she remembered that she was wearing her 
old jersey, and she flushed up to the eyes 
and nearly choked with shame. She got 
better by and by, and talked away like a 
mill wheel; and then, fearing he might 
think it was from something quite different, 
she began to pull the heather and to tell 
him why she had been blushing. 

He did not laugh at all. With a strange 
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smile he said something in his deep voice 
that made her blood run cold. 

“But I’m to be a poor man myself in 
future, Glory. I've quarreled with my 
father—I’m going into the church.” 

It was a frightful blow to her, and the sun 
went down like a shot. But it burst open 
the bars of her cage, for all that. After 
John Storm had taken deacon’s orders and 
found his first curacy (it was in London) he 
told them at Glenfaba that among his 
honorary offices was to be that of chaplain 
to a great West End hospital.. This sug- 
gested to Glory the channel of escape. She 
would go out asa hospital nurse. It was 
easier said than done, for hospital nursing 
was fashionable. With great labor she 
secured her appointment as probationer, and 
with greater labor still overcame the fear 
and affection of her grandfather. But the 
old parson was finally appeased when he 
heard that Glory’s hospital was the same 
that Jolin Storm was to be chaplain of, and 
that they might go up to London together. 


III. 


DEAR GRANDFATHER OF ME—AND EVERY- 
BODY AT GLENFABA : 

Here I am at last, dears, at the end of my 
pilgrim’s progress, and the evening and the 
morning are the first day. It is now eleven 
o’clock at night, and I am about to put my- 
self to bed in my own little room at the 
hospital of Martha’s Vineyard, Hyde Park, 
London, England! The captain was quite 
right—the morning was as fresh as his 
flattery, and before we got far beyond the 
Head most of the passengers were spread 
out below like the three legsof Man. Being 
an old sea doggie myself I didn’t give it 
the chance to make me sick, but went 
down stairs and lay quiet in my berth and 
deliberated great things. I didn’t go up 
again until we got into the Mersey, and 
then the passengers were on deck, looking 
like sour buttermilk spilt out of the churn. 
What a glorious sight! The ships, the 
docks, the towers, the town! I couldn’t 
breathe for excitement until we got up to 
the landing stage. Mr. Storm put me into 
a cab, and for the sake of experience I in- 
sisted on paying my own way. Of course 
he tried to trick me, but a woman’s a 
woman for a’ that. As we drove up to 
Lime Street Station there befell—a porter. 
He carried my big trunk on his head like a 
mushroom, and when I bought my ticket 
he took me to the train while Mr. Storm 
went for a newspaper. Being such a 
stranger he was very kind, so I flung the 
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responsibility on Providence and gave him 
sixpence. There were two old ladies in the 
carriage beside ourselves, and the train we 
traveled by was an express. It was per- 
fectly delightful, and for all the world like 
plunging into a stiff sou’wester off the 
rocks of Contrary. But the first part of the 
journey was terrible. That tunnel nearly 
made me shriek. It was a misty day, too, at 
Liverpool, and all the way to Edge Hill 
they let off signals with a noise like batter- 
ing rams. My nerves were on the rack, so 
taking advantage of the darkness of the 
carriage I began to sing. That calmed me, 
but it nearly drove the old ladies out of 
their wits. Zhey screamed, if I didn’t, and 
just as I was summoning the Almighty to 
attend to mea little in the middle of that 
inferno, out we came as innocent as a baby. 
There was another of these places just be- 
fore getting into London. I suppose they 
are the Purgatories through which you 
have to pass to get to these wonderful 
cities. Only if I had been consulted in the 
making of the Litany (‘‘ from sudden death, 
good Lord, deliver us ’’) I should have made 
an exception for people in tunnels. 

You never knew what an absolute ninny 
Glory is! I was burning with such im- 
patience to see London that when we came 
near I couldn’t see anything for water 
under the brain. Approaching a great and 
mighty city for tle first time must be like 
going into the presence of majesty; only 
heaven save me from such palpitation the 
day I become singress to the queen ! 

Mercy! What a roar and boom—a deep 
murmur as of ten hundred million million 
moths buzzing away on a still evening in 
autumn, On a nearer view it is more like 
a Tower of Babel concern, with its click 
and clatter. The explosion of voices, the 
confused clamor, the dreadful disorder— 
cars, wagons, omnibuses—it makes you feel 
religious and rather cold down the back. 
What a needle in a haystack a poor girl 
must be here if there is nobody above to 
keep track of her! 

Tell Aunt Rachel they are wearing an- 
other kind of bonnet in London—more 
pokey in front—and say if I see the queen 
I’ll be sure to tell her ali about it. 

We didn’t get to the hospital until nine, 
so I’ve not seen much of it yet. The house- 
keeper gave me tea, and told meI might go 
over the house, as I wouldn’t be wanted to 
begin duty before morning. So for an hour 
I went from ward to ward like a female 
Wandering Jew. Such’ silence! I’m 
afraid this hospital nursing is going to be a 
lockjaw business. And now I’m going to 























































bed—well, not homesick, you know, but 
just ‘‘ longing a lil bit for all.’’ Tomorrow 
morning I’ll waken up to new sounds and 
sights, and when I draw my blind I’ll see 
the streets where the cars are forever run- 
ning and rattling. Then I’ll think of 
Glenfaba and the birds singing and rejoic- 
ing. 

Dispense my love throughout the island. 
Say that I love everybody just the same 
now I’m a London lady as when I was a 
mere provincial girl, and that when I’ma 
wonderful woman and have brought the 
eyes of England upon me I’ll come back 
and make amends. I can hear what grand- 
father is saying, ‘‘Gough ‘bless me, what a 
girl though!” 

GLORY. 

P. S. I’ve not said much about Mr. 
Storm, He left me at the door of the hos- 
pital and went on to the house of his vicar, 
for that is where he is to lodge, you know. 
On the way up I expended much beautiful 
poetry upon him on the subject of love. 
The old girlies having dozed off I chanced 
to ask him if he liked to talk of it, but he 
said no, it was a profanation. Love was 
too sacred, it wasa kind of religion. Some- 
times it came unawares, sometimes it 
smoldered like fire under aslies ; sometimes 
it was a good angel, sometimes a devil, 
making you do things and say things, and 
laying your life waste like winter. But I 
told him it was just charming, and as for 
religion there was nothing under heaven 
like the devotion of a handsome and clever 
man to a handsome and clever woman, 
when he gave up all the world for her, and 
his body and his soul and everything that 
was his. I think he saw there was some- 
thing in that, for though he said nothing 
there came a wonderful light into his 
splendid eyes, and I thought if he wasn’t 
going to be a clergyman—but no matter. 
So long, dear ! 


IV. 


JoHN StoRM was the son of Lord Storm 
and nephew of the prime minister of 
England, the Earl of Erin. Two years be- 
fore Jolin’s birth the brothers had quarreled 
about a woman. It was John’s mother. 
She had engaged herself to the younger 
brother, and afterwards fallen in love with 
the elder one. The voice of conscience 
told her that it was her duty to carry out 
her engagement, and she did so. Then the 
voice of conscience took sides with the laws 
of life, and told the lovers they must 
renounce each other; and they both did 
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that as well. But the poor girl found it 
easier to renounce life than love, and after 
flying to religion as an escape from the con- 
flict between conjugal duty and elemental 
passion, she gave birth to her child and 
died. She was the daughter of a rich 
banker, who had come from the soil, and 
she had been brought up to consider love 
distinct from marriage. Exchanging wealth 
for title, she found death in the deal. 

Her husband had never stood in any 
natural affinity to her. On his part their 
marriage had been a loveless and selfish 
union, based on the desire for an heir, that 
he might found a family and wipe out the 
cruel stigma often attaching to the position 
of the second son in aristocratic families. 
But the sin he committed against the funda- 
mental law that marriage shall be founded 
only in love brought its swift revenge. 

On hearing that the wife was dead, the 
elder brother had come to attend the funeral. 
The night before that event the husband felt 
unhappy about the part he had played. He 
had given no occasion for scandal, but 
he had never disguised, even from thie 
mother of his son, the motives of his mar- 
riage. The poor girl was gone, he had only 
trained himself for the pursuit of her dowry, 
aud the voice of love had been silent. 
Troubled by such thoughts he walked about 
his room all night long, and somewhere in 
the first dead gray of dawn he went down to 
the death chamber that he might look upon 
her face again. Opening the door he heard 
the sound of half stifled sobs. Someone was 
leaning over the white face and weeping 
like a man with a broken heart. It was his 
brother. 

From that time forward Lord Storm con- 
sidered himself the injured person. He had 
never cared for his brother, and now he de- 
signed to wipe him out. His son would do 
it. He was the natural heir, for the earl 
had never married. But a posthumous re- 
venge was too trivial. The earl had gone 
into politics, and was making a name. Lord 
Storm had missed his own opportunities, but 
his son should be brouglit up to eclipse every- 
thing. 

To this end the father devoted his life to 
the boy’s training. All conventional educa- 
tion was wrong in principle. Schools and 
colleges and degrees, and a literary educa- 
tion in dead languages, were driveling folly 
with next to nothing to do with life. Travel 
was the great teacher. ‘‘ You shall travel 
as far as the sun,’’ he said, so the boy was 
taken through Europe and Asia and learned 
something of many languages. He became 
his father’s daily companion, and nowhere 






































































the father went was it thought wrong for the 
boy to go also. Conventional morality was 
considered mawkish. The chief aim of home 
training was to bring children up in total 
ignorance, if possible, of the most important 
facts and functions of life. But it was xo? 
possible, and hence suppression, dissimula- 
tion, lying, and under the ban of secret sin 
one half the world’s woe. So the boy was 
taken to the temples of Greece and India, 
and even to Western casinos and dancing 
gardens and gambling hells. Before he was 
twenty he had seen something of nearly 
everything the world has in it. 

When the time came to think of his 
career, England was in straits about her 
colonial empire. The vast lands over 
sea wanted to take care of themselves. It 
was the moment of the British North 
America Act, and that gave the father his 
cue for action. While his brother, the earl, 
was fiddling the country to the tune of 
limited self government for crown colonies, 
the father of John Storm conceived the 
daring idea of breaking up the entire em- 
pire into self governing states. They were 
to be the ‘‘ United States of Great Bri- 
tain.” 

This was to be John Storm’s policy, 
and to work it out Lord Storm set up a 
house in the Isle of Man, where he might 
always look upon his plan in miniature. 
There he established a bureau for the gath- 
ering of the data that his son would need 
to use hereafter. Newspapers came to him 
in his lonely retreat from all quarters of 
the globe, and he cut out everything re- 
lating to his subject. His library was a 
dusty room lined all round with brown 
paper pockets which were labeled with the 
names of colonies and counties. 

“It will take us two generations to do it, 
my boy, but we’ll alter the history of 
England.” 

At fifty he was iron gray and had a head 
like a big owl. 

Meauwhile the object of these grand 
preparations, the offspring of that loveless 
union, had a personality all his own. It 
seemed as if he had been built for a big man 
every way, and nature had been arrested in 
the making of him. When people looked 
at his head they felt he ought to have been 
a giant, but he was far from being a son of 
Anak. When they listened to his conversa- 
tion they thought he might turn out to be a 
creature of genius, but perhaps he was only 
a man of powerful moods. The best 
strength of body and mind seemed to have 
gone into his heart. It may be that the 
sorrowful unrest of his mother, and her 
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smothered and murdered passion, had left 
their red stream in John Storm’s soul. 

When he was a boy he would cry at a 
beautiful view in nature, at a tale of hero- 
ism, or at any sentimental ditty sung ex- 
cruciatingly in the streets. Seeing a bird’s 
nest that had been robbed of its eggs he 
burst into tears, but when he came upon the 
bleeding, broken shells in the path the 
tears turned to fierce wrath and mad rage, 
and he snatched up a gun in his father’s 
room and went out to take the life of the 
offender, 

On coming to the Isle of Man he noticed, 
as often as he went to church, that a little 
curly, red headed girl kept staring at him 
from the vicar’s pew. Ile was a man of 
two and twenty, but the child’s eyes tor- 
mented him. At any time of day or night 
he could call up a vision of their gleaming 
brightness. Then his father sent him to 
Canada, to watch the establishment of the 
Dominion, and when he came back he 
brought a Canadian canoe and an American 
yacht, and certain democratic opinions, 

The first time he put the yacht into Manx 
waters he sighted a disabled boat and res- 
cued two children. One of them was the 
girl of the vicar’s pew, grown taller and 
more winsome. She nestled up to him 
when he lifted her into the yacht, and 
without knowing why he kept his arms 
about her. 

For two years after that he amused him- 
self with the child, and then realized that 
she was child no longer. The pity of the 
girl’s position took hold of him. This 
sunny soul with her skill, her sportfulness, 
her grace of many gifts, with her eyes that 
flashed and gleamed. like lightning, with 
her voice that was like the warble of a bird, 
this golden headed gipsy, this witch, this 
fairy—what was the life that was before 
her? His pity gave place to a different 
feeling, 4nd then he was aware of a pain in 
the breast when he thought of the girl. As 
often as her eyes rested upon him he felt 
his face tingle and burn, He began to be 
conscious of an imprisoned side to his 
nature, the passionate side, and he drew 
back afraid. This wild power, this tempest, 
this raging fire within, .God only knew 
where it was to lead him. And then he 
had given hostage to fortune, or his father 
had for him. - 

From his father’s gloomy house at Knock- 
aloe, where the winds were forever droning 
in the trees, he looked over at Glenfaba, 
and it seemed to him like a little white 
cloud lit up by the sunshine. His heart 
was forever calling to the sunny spot over 

















there: ‘‘Glory! Glory!’’ The pity of it 
was that the girl seemed to understand 
everything, and to kuow quite well what 
kept them apart. She flushed with shame 
that he should see her wearing the same 
clothes constantly, and with head aside and 
furtive glances she talked of the days when 
he would leave the island for good and 
London would take him and make much of 
him, and he would forget all about his 
friends in that dead old place. Such talk 
cut him tothe quick. Though he had seen 
a deal of the world, he did not know too 
much about the conversation of women, 

The struggle was brief. He began to 
wear plainer clothes—an Oxford tweed coat 
and a flannel shirt—to talk about fame as 
an empty word, and to tell his father 
that he was superior to all stupid conven- 
tions. 

His father sent him to Australia. Then 
the grown up trouble of his life began. He 
passed through the world now with eyes 
open for the privations of the poor, and he 
saw everything in a new light. Uncon- 
sciously he was doing in another way what 
his mother had done when she flew to 
religion from stifled passion. He had been 
brought up as a sort of imperialist democrat, 
but now he bettered his father’s instruc- 
tions. England did not want more parlia- 
ments, she wanted more apostles. It was 
not by giving votes to a nation, but by 
strengthening the soul of a nation, that it 
became great and free. The man for the 
hour was not he who revolved schemes for 
making himself glorious, but he who was 
ready to renounce everything, and if he was 
great was willing to become little, and if he 
was rich to become poor. There was room 
for an apostle—for a thousand apostles— 
who, being dead to the world’s glory, its 
money, or its calls, were prepared to do 
everything in Christ’s spirit, and to believe 
that in the renunciation of Jesus lay the 
only salvation remaining to the world. 

He tramped through the slums of Mel- 
bourne and Sydney and afterwards through 
the slums of London, returned to the Isle 
of Man a Christian socialist, and announced 
to his father his intention of going into the 
church. 

The old man did not fume and fly out. 
He staggered back to his room like a bull 
to its pen after it has had its death blow in 
theshambles. In the midst of his dusty old 
bureau, with its labeled pockets full of 
cuttings, he realized that twenty years of 
his life had been wasted. A son was a sep- 
arate being, a different growth, and a father 
was only the seed at the root that must 
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decay and die. Then he made some show 
of resistance. 

‘*But with your talents, boy, surely you 
are not going to throw away your chances 
of a great name?” 

‘‘I care nothing, sir, for a great name,” 
said John. ‘‘I shall gain a greater victory 
than any that Parliament can give me.”’ 

‘*But, my boy; my dear boy, one must 
either be the camel or the camel driver, and 
then society-—”’ 

‘‘T hate society, sir, and society would 
hate me. It is only for the sake of the few 
godly men that God spares it, as He spared 
Sodom for Lot’s sake.”’ 

Having braved this ordeal, and nearly 
broken the heart of his old father, he turned 
for his reward to Glory. He found her at 
her usual haunt on the headlands. 

‘I was blushing when you came up, 
wasn’t I?” she said. ‘Shall I tell you 
why?’’ 

“Why?” 

“*Tt was thiis,’’ 
her hand across her bosom, 
puzzled. 

‘Don’t you understand? This old rag— 
it’s the one I was'wearing before you went 
away.’’ 

He wanted to tell her how well she looked 
in it, better than ever now that her bosom 
showed under its seamless curves and her 
figure had grown so lithe and shapely. But 
though she was laughing, he saw she was 
ashamed of her poverty, and he thought to 
comfort her. 

‘I’m to be a poor man myself in future, 
Glory. I’ve quarreled with my father, and 
I’m going into the church.’’ 

Her face fell. ‘‘Oh, I didn’t think any- 
body would be poor who could help it. To 
be a clergyman is all right for a poor man, 
perhaps—but I hate to be poor. It’s 
horrid.”’ 

Then darkness fell upon his eyes, and he 
felt sad and sick. 

Glory had disappointed him; she was 
vain, she was workily ; slie was incapable 
of the higher things; she would never 
know whiat a sacrifice he had made for her ; 
she would think nothing of him now, but 
he would go on all the same—the more 
earnestly because the devil had drawn a 
bow at him and the arrow had gone in up 
to the feathers. ‘‘ With God's help I shall 
nail my colors to the mast,’’ he said. 

Thus he made up his mind to follow the 
unrolling of the scroll.. He had the strength 
called character. The church had been his 
beacon before, but now it was to be his 
refuge. 


she said, with a sweep of 
He looked 
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He found no difficulty in making the 
necessary preparations. For a year he read 
the Anglican divines, Tomline, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Bull, and Hooker, and when the time 
came for his orders the diocesan examiner 
told him that he could not think of subject- 
ing a gentleman of his talents and family 
to any examination except one as a matter 
of form. He was ordained by the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man and inducted by Parson 
Quayle, and then his uncle, the Earl of 
Erin, who was now prime minister, obtained 
him a curacy under the popular Canon 
Wealthy of All Saints, Belgravia. 

On the morning of his departure for 
London his father, with whom there had in 
the mean time been trying scenes, left him 
this final word of farewell: ‘‘As I under- 
stand you that you intend to lead the life of 
poverty, I presume that you do not need 
your mother’s dowry, and I shall hold my- 
self at liberty to dispose of it elsewhere—un- 
less you require it for the use of the young 
lady who is, I hear, to go up with you.” 

Old Chalse, an itinerant beggar, and the 
privileged gossip of the island, had lately 
been hanging around Glenfaba. 


V. 


“I wILl, be a poor man among poor 
men,’’ said John Storm to himself, as he 
drove to his vicar’s house in Eaton Place, 
but he awoke next morning in a bed room 
that did not answer to his ideas of a life of 
poverty. A footman came with hot water and 
tea, and alsoa message from the canon over- 
night, saying that he would be pleased to see 
Mr. Storm in the study after breakfast. 

The study was a sumptuous apartment 
immediately beneath, with carpets like 
cushions on the floor, and tiger skins over 
the backs of chairs, and as he entered it 
a bright faced man in middle life, wearing 
a clean shaven face and gold mounted pince 
nez, and bubbling over with politeness, 
stepped forward to receive him. 

‘“Welcome to London, my dear Mr. 
Storm, and welcome to my humble abode 
as well. When the letter came from the 
dear prime minister I said to my daughter 
—my daughter Felicity—you will see her 
presently—I trust you will be good friends 
—I said, ‘It is a privilege, my child, to 
meet any wish of the dear Earl of Erin, and 
I am proud to be in at the beginning of a 
career that is sure to be brilliant and dis- 
tinguished.”’ . 

Jonn Storm made some murmur of dissent. 

“I trust you found your rooms to your 
taste, Mr. Storm ?”’ 
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John Storm had found them more than 
he expected or desired. 

‘* Ah, well, humble but comfortable, and 
in any case please regard them as your own, 
to receive whom you please therein and to 


dispense your own hospitalities. This 
house is large enough. We shall not meet 
oftener than we wish, so we cannot quarrel, 
The only meal we need take together is 
dinner. Don’t expect too much. Simple 
but wholesome—that’s all we can promise 
you in a poor clergyman’s family.” 

John Storm answered that food was an 
indifferent matter to him, and half an hour 
after dinner he never knew what he had 
eaten. The canon laughed, and began 
again. It was a peculiarity of his manner 
that always, before speaking, he strutted a 
step and threw out his chest like a cock 
preparing to crow. 

“T thought it best you should come to 
us, being a stranger in Iondon, though I 
confess I have never had but one of my 
clergy residing with me before. He is here 
now. You’llsee him by and by. His name 
is Golightly—a simple, worthy young man, 
from one of the lesser colleges, I believe, 
formerly a scripture reader or something, 
and son of a green grocer in Bethnal Green, 
I think. You understand? Useful, you 
know, good to fetch and carry, and devoted 
to me and to my daughter, but of course a 
different sort of person altogether, and you 
need not see more of him than—er—that is, 
Talways say——”’ 

It was another peculiarity of the canon 
that whatever he began to talk about he 
always ended by talking of himself. 

‘TI sent for you this morning that I might 
tell you something of our organization and 
your own duties. You see in me the head 
of a staff of ten clergy.’’ 

John Storm was not surprised—a great 
preacher must be followed by flocks of the 
poor—it was natural that they should wish 
him to help them and to minister to them. 
But the canon drew himself up, and swung 
his pince nez. 

‘“We have no poor in my parish, Mr. 
Storm.”’ 

‘*No poor, sir?”’ 

‘‘ On the contrary, Her Majesty herself is 
one of my parishioners,”’ 

‘* That must be a great grief to you, sir.’’ 

‘The queen! Oh, the poor! Ah, yes, 
certainly. Of course we have our associated 
charities, such as the maternity home for 
unfortunate girls, founded by Mrs. Callen- 
der in Soho—a worthy old Scotswoman, 
odd and whimsical, perhaps, but rich, very 
rich and influential. My clergy, however, 














have enough to do with the various depart- 
ments of our church work. For instance, 
there are the Belgravia Ladies’ Society, the 
fancy needlework classes, and the Decora- 
tive Flower Guild, not to speak of the 
daughter churches and the ministration in 
hospitals, for I always hold—er——”’ 

John Storm’s mind had been wandering, 
but at the mention of the hospital he looked 
up eagerly. 

“Ah, yes, the hospital. Your own duties 
will be chiefly concerned with our excellent 
liospital of Martha’s Vineyard. You will 
have the spiritual care of all patients and 
nurses—yes, nurses, also—within its pre- 
cincts, precisely as if it were your own par- 
ish. ‘This is my parish,’ you will say to 
yourself, and treat it accordingly. You 
will have one service daily in each of the 
wards, taking the wards in rotation. There 
are seven wards, so there will be one service 
in each ward once a week, for I always say 
that fewer——”’ : 

‘*Is that enough?’’ said John. ‘‘I shall 
be only too pleased 2 

“Ah, well, we’ll see. On Wednesday 
evenings we have service in the church, 
and all nurses not on night duty are ex- 
pected to attend. Two hundred of them 
altogether, and rather a curious compound, 
Ladies among them, yes, the daughters of 
gentlemen, but also persons of all classes. 
You will hold yourself responsible for their 
spiritual welfare. Let me see—this is Friday 
—say you take the sermon on Wednesday 
next, if that is agreeable. As to views, my 
people are of all shades of color, so I ask 
my clergy to take strictly vza media views 
—strictly via media. Do you intone ?’”’ 

John Storm had been wandering again, 
but he recovered himself in time to say he 
did not. 

‘* That is a pity—our choir is so excellent 
—two violins, a viola, clarinet, cello, double 
bass, the trumpets and drums—and of course 
the organ. Our organist himself. eG 
that moment a young clergyman came into 

‘the room, making many apologies, and 

bowing subserviently on all sides. ‘‘ Ah, 
this is Mr. Golightly—the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. Storm. You will take charge of Mr. 
Storm, and bring him to church on Sunday 
morning.”’ 

Mr. Golightly delivered his message. It 
was about the organist. His wife had called 
to say that he had been removed to the hos- 
pital for some slight operation, and there 
was some difficulty about the singer of Sun- 
day morning’s anthem. 

“ Most irritating! Bring her up.’? The 
curate went out backwards. ‘‘I shall ask 
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you to excuse me, Mr. Storm, My daughter 
Felicity—ah, here she is.”’ 

A tall, scraggy young woman in spectacles 
entered. 

‘This is our new housemate, the Hon. 
Mr. Storm, the nephew of our dear Lord 
Erin. Felicity, my child, I wish you to 
drive Mr. Storm round and introduce him 
to our best people, for I always say 2 young 
clergyman in London——”’ 

John Storm mumbled something about 
the prime minister. 

‘Going to pay your respects to your un- 
cle now? Very good and proper. Next 
week will do forthe visits. Yes, yes—come 
in, Mrs, Koenig.” 

A meek, middle aged woman had ap- 
peared at the door. She was dark, and had 
deep, luminous eyes, with the moist look te 
be seen in the eyes of a tired old terrier. 

‘‘ This person is the wife of our organist 
and choir master. Good day! Kindest 
greetings to the dear first lord. And by the 
way, let us say Monday for the beginning 
of your chaplaincy at the hospital.”’ 

The Prime Minister of England chanced 
to be the first lord of the Treasury as well, 
so he occupied the narrow, unassuming 
brick house, which is the Treasury resi- 
dence in Downing Street. Although the 
official head of the church, with power to 
appoint its bishops and highest dignitaries, 
he was secretly a sceptic, if not openly a 
derider of spiritualthings. Tor this attitude 
towards faith his early love passage had 
been chiefly accountable. That strife be- 
tween duty and passion, which had driven 
the woman he loved to religion, had driven 
him in the other direction and left a broad 
swath of desolation in his soul. He had 
seen little of his brother since that evil 
time, and nothing whatever of his brother’s 
son, Then John had written, ‘I am now 
bound by the awful tie of the priesthood,’’ 
and he had thought it necessary to do 
something for him. A 

When John was announced he felt a thrill 
of tender feeling to which he had long 
thought himself a stranger. He got up and 
waited. The young man with his mother’s 
face and the eyes of an enthusiast was 
coming down the long corridor. 

John Storm saw his uncle first in the 
spacious old cabinet room which looked out 
on the little garden and the park. He was 
a gaunt old man with meager mustache 
and hair, and a face like a death’s head. 
He held out his hand and smiled. His 
hand was cold, and his smile was half tear- 
ful and half saturnine. 

_ You are like your mother, John.” 
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John never knew her. 
** When I saw her last you were a child in 
arms and she was younger than youare.”’ 

‘* Where was that, uncle ?”’ 

“In her coffin, poor girl.” The prime 
minister shuffled some papers and said, 
‘‘ Well, is there anything you wish for?” 

‘‘Nothing, sir. I’ve come to thank you 
for what you’ve done already.”’ 

The prime minister made a deprecatory 
gesture. 

‘*T almost wish you had chosen another 
career, John. Still, the church has its op- 
portunities and its chances, and if I can 
ever——”’ 

‘“‘T am satisfied, sir, more than satisfied,’ 
said John. ‘‘ My choice is based, I trust, 
on a firm vocation. The preferments ofthe 
world are nothing to me now, because I 
have come to see how insignificant are all 
enterprises except such as have the glory of 
God for their end. To attain that a man 
must give up everything, sir, everything— 
no half measures willdo. I once thought 
it possible to bargain with God, to give up 
half my desire of the world, to retain the 
joy and beauty and sweetness of life and 
devote the rest of my desires to Christ. 
But I was awakened from that dream. 
God is love, and His name is Jealous. I 
now see that I must leave all, even myself 
and my affections, if Iam to enjoy inward 
peace. Then God’s work is great, sir, and 
greatest of all in London. That is why I 
am so grateful to you. I might have re- 
mained in the country, or I might have 
gone abroad as a missionary, but London 
grappled me and drew me to it, and you 
opened the way. Think of it, sir——” 
John was leaning forward in his chair with 
one arm stretched out. ‘‘ Of the five mil- 
lions of people in this vast city not one mil- 
lion cross the threshold of church or chapel. 
And then remember their condition. A 
hundred thousand live in constant want, 
slowly starving to death every day and 
hour—and a quarter of the old people of 
London die as paupers. Isn’t it a wonder- 
ful scene, sir? If a man is willing to be 
spiritually dead to the world—to leave fam- 
ily and friends—to go forth never to return 
—as one night go to his execution——”’ 

Drawn on by the prime minister’s silence 
John Storm had said so much, almost for- 
getting, in his fervor, where he was and to 
whom he was speaking. The prime minis- 
ter listened to the ardent young man who 
was talking to him there with his mother’s 
voice, and then said quite suddenly, 

“ce I’m sorry.’’ 
ac Sorry ? ” 
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‘I’m afraid I’ve made a mistake.”’ 

John Storm looked puzzled. 

“*Tve sent you to the wrong place, John. 
When you wrote I naturally supposed you 
were thinking of the church as a career, 
and I tried to put you in the way of it. Do 
you know anything of your vicar?’ 

John knew that fame spoke of him asa 
great preacher—one of the few who had 
passed through their Pentecost and come 
out with the gift of tongues. 

“Precisely !’? The prime minister gave 
a little bitter laugh. ‘‘ But let me tell you 
something about him. He was a poor 
curate in the country where the lord of the 
manor chanced to be a lady. He married 
the lord of the manor. His wife died, and 
he bought a London parish. ‘Then, by the 
help of an old actor who gave lessons in 
elocution, he—well, he set up his Pente- 
cost. Since then he has been a fashionable 
preacher and frequented the houses of great 
people. Ten years ago he was made a 
minor canon, and when he hears of an ap- 
pointment toa bishopric he says in a tear- 
ful voice, ‘I don’t know what the dear 
queen has got against me.’ ”’ 

“Well, sir?”? 

‘* Well, if I had known you felt like that 
I should scarcely have sent you to Canon 
Wealthy. And yet I hardly know where 
else a young man of your opinions—I’m 
afraid the church has a good many Canon 
Wealthys in it.” 

‘God forbid, sir,’? said John. ‘No 
doubt there are Pharisees in these days, 
just as in the days of Christ, but the church 
is still the pillar of the state, sir-——’’ 

‘The caterpillar, you mean, boy—eating 
out its heart and its vitals. Oh, Z know! 
Don’t I know!” 

The prime minister gave another little 
bitter laugh, then looked quickly into 
John’s flushed face and said, ‘* But it’s poor 
work for an old man to sap away a young 
man’s enthusiasm.’’ 

‘*You can’t do that, sir,’’ said John, ‘‘ be- 
cause I know that God is the absolute ruler 
of all things good and bad, and He governs 
both to His glory. Let Him only give me 
strength to endure my exile——”’ 

**T don’t like to hear you talk like that, 
John. I think I know what the upshot 
will be. There’s a gang of men about— 
Anglican Catholics they call themselves— 
well, remember the German proverb, 
‘Every priestling hides a popeling.’ And 
if you ave to be in the church, John, is there 
any reason why you shouldn’t marry and be 
reasonable? ‘To tell you the truth, I’m 
rather a lonely old man, whatever I seem to 




















be, and if your mother’s son would give me 
a sort of a grandson—eh ?”’ 

The prime minister was pretending to 
laugh again. 

‘*Come, John, come, it seems a pity—a fine 
young fellow like you, too. Are there no 
sweet young girls about in these days? 
Or are they all dead and gone since I was a 
young fellow? I could give you a wide 
choice, you know, for when a man stands 
high enough—in fact you would find me 
reasonable, you might have anybody you 
liked—rich or poor, dark or fair——”’ 

John Storm had been sitting in torment, 
and now he rose to go. ‘‘ No, sir,’’ he said 
in a thicker voice, ‘‘I shall never marry. 
A clergyman who is married is bound to 
life by too many ties. Even his affection 
for his wife isa tie. And then there is her 
affection for the world, its riches, its praise, 
its honors. No, uncle, I think it a blessing 
I am single.”’ 

“Well, well, we’ll say no more. After 
all, it’s better than running wild, and that’s 
what most young men seem to be doing 
nowadays. But then your long education 
abroad—and your poor father left to look 
after himself! Good day to you! Come 
and see me now and then. How like your 
mother you are sometimes! Good day!”’ 

When the door of the cabinet room closed 
on John Storm, the prime minister thought, 
‘Poor boy, he’s laying up for himself a big 
heartache one of these fine days.”’ 

And John Storm, going down the street 
with plunging steps, said to himself, ‘‘ How 
strange he should talk like that! But 
thank God he didn’t produce a twitter in 
me. I died to all that a year ago.” 

Then he lifted his head and his footstep 
lightened, and deep, deep in some secret 
place the thought came proudly, ‘‘ She 
shall see that to renounce the world is to 
possess the world—that a man may be poor 
and have all the kingdom of the world at 
his feet.” 

He went back by the Underground from 
Westminster Bridge. It was midday, and 
the carriage was crowded. His spirits were 
high, and he talked with every one near 
him. Getting out at Victoria, he came 
upon his vicar on the platform, and saluted 
him rather demonstratively. The canon 
responded with some restraint, and plunged 
into a first class carriage. 

On turning into Eaton Place he came 
upon a group of people standing around 
something that lay on the pavement. It 
was an old woman, a poor, tattered, be- 
draggled creature with a pinched and pallid 
face. ‘‘Is it an accident?” a gentleman 
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was saying, and somebody answered, ‘‘ No, 
sir, she’s gorn off in a faint.” ‘Why 
doesn't some one take her to the hospital?” 
said the gentleman, and then, like the 
Levite, he passed by on the other side. A 
butcher’s cart drew up at the curb and the 
butcher jumped down, saying, ‘‘ There 
never 7s no p’licemen about when they’re 
wanted for anythink.’? ‘‘ But they aren’t 
wanted here, friend,’’ said somebody from 
the outside. It was John Storm, and he was 
pushing his way through the crowd. ‘ Will 
somebody knock at that door, please ?’’ 

He lifted the old thing in his arms and 
carried her towards the canon’s house. The 
footman looked aghast. ‘‘Let me know 
when the canon returns,’’ said John, and 
then marched up the carpeted stairs to his 
rooms. : 

An hour afterwards the old woman opened 
her eyes and said, ‘‘ Anythink gorn wrong? 
Wot’s up? Is it the work’us ?”’ 

It was a clear case of destitution and col- 
lapse. John Storm began to feed the old 
creature with the chicken and milk sent up 
for his own lunch. 

Some time in the afternoon he heard the 
voice and step of the vicar in the room below. 
Going down to the study, he was about to 
knock, but the voice continued in varying 
tones, now loud, now low. In a pause he 
rapped, and then with noticeable irritation 
the voice cried, ‘‘ Come in !”’ 

He found the vicar with a manuscript in 
hand,erehearsing his Sunday sermon. It 
was a shock to John, but it helped him to 
understand what his uncle had said about 
the canon’s Pentecost. 

The canon’s brow was clouded. ‘‘ Ah, is 
it you? Sorry to see you getting out of a 
third class carriage today, Mr. Storm.”’ 

John answered that it was the poor man’s 
class, and therefore he thought it ought to 
be his. 

‘“‘ You do yourself an injustice, Mr. Storm. 
The third class contains low, ill bred, coarse 
tongued fellows, not fit for a clergyman to 
mix among. Besides, to tell you the truth, 
I don’t choose that my assistant clergy——”’ 

John looked ashamed. ‘‘If that is your 
view, sir,’? he said, ‘I don’t know what 
you'll say to what I’ve been doing since.”’ 

‘“‘T’ve heard of it, and I confess I’m not 
pleased. Whatever your old protégée may 
be, my house is no place for her. I help to 
maintain charitable institutions for such 
cases, and I will ask you to lose no time in 
having her removed to the hospital.’ 

John was crushed. ‘‘ Very well, sir, if 
that is your wish—only I thought you said 
my rooms—besides, the poor old thing fills 
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her place as well as Queen Victoria, and 
perhaps the angels are watching the one as 
much as the other.”’ 

Next day John Storm called to see the old 
woman at Martha’s Vineyard, and he saw 
the matron, the house doctor, and a staff 
nurse as well. His adventure was known to 
everybody at the hospital. Once or twice 
he caught looks of amused compassion and 
heard a twitter of laughter. As he stood 
by the bed the old woman muttered, ‘‘I 
knoo ez it wasn’t the work’us, my dear. 
He spoke tome friendly and squeedged my 
’and.”’ 

Coming through the wards, he had looked 
for a face he could not see, but just then he 
was aware of ayoung woman in the print 
dress and white apron of a nurse standing 
in silence at the bed head. It was Glory, 
and her eyes were wet with tears. 

‘You mustn’t do such things,’’ she said 
hoarsely. ‘‘I can’t bear it,’? and she 
stamped her foot. ‘‘Don’t you see that 
these people——”’ 4 

But she turned about and was gone before 
he could reply. Glory was ashamed for 
him. His head sank, and his legs felt 
weak. Perhaps she had been taking his 
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part! He felt the blood mounting to his 
face, and his cheeks tingling. Glory! His 
eyes were swimming, and he dare not look 


_ after her, but he could have found it in 


his heart to kiss the old bag of bones on 
the bed. 

That night he wrote to the parson in the 
island : 


““ Glory has left off her home garments, and 
now looks more beautiful than ever in the 
white simplicity of the costume of the nurse. 
Her vocation is argreat one. God grant she 
may hold onto it.’’ Then something about 
the fallacy of ceremonial religion and the im- 
possibility of pleasing God by such religious 
formalities. ‘‘ But if we have publicans and 
pharisees now, even as they existed in Christ’s 
time, all the more service is waiting for that 
man for whom life has no ambitions, death no 
terrors. I thank God I am ina great measure 
dead to these things. I will fulfil my promise 
to look after Glory. My constant prayer is 
against Agag. 
foothold in agirl’s heart here. This great new 
world, with its fashions, its gaieties, its beauty, 
and its brightness—no wonder if a beautiful 
young girl, tingling with life and ruddy health, 
should burn with impatience to fling herself 
into the arms of it. Agag is in London, and 
as insinuating as ever.”’ 


( To be continued.) 
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Joy, Gladness, Happiness, and Mirth, 
With garlands twined round arm and waist, 
Came floating down from heaven to earth, 
Each with a wreath of roses graced. 


Mirth with pink petals gently strewed 
A head that pressed a pillow white— 

A babe who crowed in merry mood 
Because the world was warm and bright. 


Then Happiness her garland threw 
Around a youthful, loving pair, 

Whose thoughts were all of roseate hue, 
Because the world was fresh and fair. 


The crown of Gladness, rich and sweet, 
Was laid on one who, low and long, 

Sang songs with hope and trust replete, 
Because the world was brave and strong. 


But Joy crept down the lane of years, 

And placed white blossoms on the breast 
Of one who, past all grief and tears, 

Lay smiling peacefully—at rest. 


Clarence Urmy. 
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IF there ever was a time in the history 
of the world when woman was having her 
little hour, it is the present. Sentimen- 
tal writers like Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
are still penning such lines as ‘‘God may 
have been ina just mood, but He was not 
in a merciful one, when knowing they were 
to be in the same world with men, He 
created women ;’’ but the average woman 
hasn’t the faintest idea what they mean by 
it, in this end of the nineteenth century. 
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She is very joyous and handsome and 
happy, and optimistically takes what her 
times have brought her. She finds her 
father and brothers, and her husband, if she 
happens to have one, tolerably patient and 
admiring creatures. 

How many wonien realize that the com- 
merce of the world is carried on mainly for 
them? Women are larger consumers than 
men. What would become of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers if they ceased to 





Miss May Van Benthuysen as ‘' Queen of Nereus.” 


From a photograph by Washburn, New Orleans, 
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provide and plan for feminine needs and 
luxuries? Teeming cities would become 
wastes. The jewelers, the furriers, the 
gold and silver smiths, the makers of silk, 
cotton, and woolen fabrics, and of musical 
instruments, the workers in straw, flowers, 
and feathers—all these and a thousand 
others would see their industries decay. 
Men might eat and drink, but it would be 
crudely. Ah, no! The women of this day 
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lishwomen who created that society and 
who are after all its mainspring. Of Eng- 
land’s upper ten thousand, about sixty have 
married Americans in this generation. The 
American peeresses—not every titled lady, 
by any means, is a peeress—number only 
seven or eight. Hence British society can 
scarcely be said to be ruled by our fair 
compatriots, good specimens as they are of 
American womanhood. 





Mrs. Arthur Paget 
(Formerly Miss Minnie Stevens of New York.) 


From a miniature by Amalia Kiissner. 


have everything there is, and if they have 
too little it is because they can think of 
nothing new to demand. 

They are always in the public eye. Only 
the other day English people, or those 
of them who allow themselves to be dis- 
turbed by the utterances of a penny-a-liner, 
were wildly indignant over an American 
woman journalist’s allegation that the femi- 
nine types of our own society are superior 
in beauty, wit, and naturalness, to those of 
England. This imaginative writer airily 
announced that London was at the feet of 
the American woman, and that in her the 
best manhood of Britain found its true 
mate. On this side of the Atlantic we hear 


a great deal about the American girls who 
marry titles and become prominent in Eng- 
lish society, but very little about the Eng- 





It is always a matter of regret to sensible 
people that comparisons should be made. 
Well bred, clever, and beautiful women are 
found all over the civilized world. It is 
our boast that in almost any country town 
we can find a girl with beauty and breeding 
sufficient to endow a princess, should she 
be called to that high estate. Our lovely 
women are no more lovely than the best 
types of other lands ; but we claim more of 
them, and from all classes. 

The English people who wrote to the 
newspapers to controvert the American 
journalist’s assertion were as far afield as 
the writer they attacked. Some of them 
declared that ‘‘ the American woman’s only 
attractions are those derived from money.”’ 
This is disproved, if disproof be needed, by 
marriages in which money has been a slight 
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factor. The Duchess of Manchester, for 
example, had no fortune. 

We give this month a portrait of a New 
York belle of two decades ago, whose face 
today denies the old story that American 
women fade early. Mrs. Arthur Paget, for- 
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ess. of Manchester, was Miss Stevens’ dear- 
est girl friend, and the two were constantly 
together, a pair of sparkling beauties. By 
their tact, wit, and fine breeding they did 
much to open the doors of London society 
to the American girl. 


Miss Anna Plater, of Nashville. 


From a photograph by Thuss, Nashville. 


merly Miss Minnie Stevens, was the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Paran Stevens, who was known 
as the most brilliant hostess in New York. 
Her marriage to Arthur Henry Fitzroy 
Paget, son of the Waterloo general, was 
celebrated at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, and 
was considered one of the most brilliant 
ever seen in London. It was notable at the 
time as being one of the first international 
weddings in which the queen and her fam- 
ily evinced any interest. Of the presents, 
at least a dozen came from royalties. 

Consuelo Yznaga, who became the Duch- 


When fair women are gathered together 
it seems impossible to get away from the 
South ; and the ‘‘ Mystic Krewe’’ appears 
to have discovered most of the beauties of 
New Orleans. Miss Vira Boarman was se- 
lected by Proteus to preside over his revels 
last spring. She is a brunette, with large 
dark eyes, and the creamy magnolia skin 
without a trace of color. Although slender, 
and of medium height, the royal robes and 
jewels were unusually becoming to her. 
She spent most of the past summer at a 
Northern watering place. 
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Miss Myssie Brown, of Nashville. 


From a photograph by Steffens, Chicago. 


Miss May Van Benthuysen is another 
acknowledged belle of New Orleans. Her 
beauty can hardly be portrayed in dull inks. 
She is tall, with a very erect carriage, golden 
hair with glints of mahogany color, brown 
eyes, and a beautiful complexion. During 
this year’s carnival season slie was chosen 
maid of honor to the queen of the famous 
Twelfth Night ball, and was herself crowned 
Queen of Nereus. Her name has been 
identified with almost every prominent 
social event in New Orleans. 

Miss Myssie Brown is another American 
girl who is soon to go to England as a 
bride. She hails from Nashville, and be- 
longs to a family long prominent in the 
social and political life of Tennessee. Both 


her grandfather, Neil S. Brown, and her 
uncle, John C. Brown, were governors of 
the State. Miss Brown has been abroad all 
summer, but when this is read, she will 
probably have married the Hon. Archibald 
Majoribanks, a brother of the Earl of 
Tweedmouth, and a member of the staff of 
Lord Aberdeen, the Canadian governor gen- 
eral, who is his brotherinlaw. Miss Brown 
is still quite young, but she will take noth- 
ing away from the reputation of the Ameri- 
can girl. She is already noted as a brilliant 
conversationalist, in the part of the United 
States where conversation still survives 
One of her friends in Nashville, Miss 
Anna Plater, attended a Patriarchs’ ball in 
New York, several seasons ago, and the late 
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Miss Nellie Holbrook, of New York. 





From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York. 


Mr. Ward McAllister pronounced her the 
prettiest girl he had ever seen. She closely 
resembles the Irish type, with blue eyes and 
black hair. Miss Plater is a famous eques- 
trienne, and it is said that some of her feats 
—achieved in private—rival those of the 
Empress of Austria. 

Miss Nellie Holbrook, of New York, is 
the typical ‘‘ frank and free young Yankee 
maiden ’’ extolled in society verse. An only 
child, she was early left with a fortune by 
the death of her father, the late Isaac Hol- 
brook, and there has been no sphere of 
social activity in which her energies have 
not run. She is a capital whip, a clever 
golf player, and an all around athletic 
girl. She can steer a yacht or drive a 
four in hand with equal skill. During the 
past summer she and her mother took a 
house on Long Island, where they enter- 
tained a series of brilliant house parties. 


Miss Holbrook is shortly to be married to 
Aubrey Boucicault, son of the late Dion 
Boucicault, the famous dramatist. 

Captain Yates Stirling, of the United 
States navy, is as famous for his daughters 
as forhis achievements upon the seas. Mrs. 
Lee Tailer has been a New York society fa- 
vorite since her marriage, but her place as 
“‘Captain Stirling’s lovely daughter’’ has 
been well filled by her sister, Miss Helen 
Stirling. Both of the sisters are distin- 
guished for a cosmopolitanism created by 
constant contact with those who live over the 
whole globe. The Stirlings are Southern 
people, who call Baltimore their home, but 
every part of the United States has known 
them. The position of a young girl in the 
American army or navy is an enviable one. 
In the service there are seldom fortunes, but 
there is generally breeding, and always that 
certainty of position in any part of the 

















world which is one of the tributes mankind 
pays to those who make duty instead of pe- 
cuniary profit their ideal. If aman has not 
a high purpose and a patriotic heart, our 
service is no place for him. 
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and she unconsciously demands it of every 
man—a fact that may, in a measure, account 
for the ‘‘ distinguished air’’ of the ‘beau- 
tiful Stirlings.”’ 

The Countess of Essex, who was Miss 


Miss Helen Stirling, of Baltimore. 


From a photograph by Mr. J. Lee Tailer. 


Something of the chivalry, the flavor of 
days gone by, hangs about the army and 
navy. To men who live half their lives on 
sun baked plains, or on the wide and lonely 
expanses of the sea, a woman—any woman 
—holds a place which the business man, 
who has a woman clerk and a woman type- 
writer, never knows. The army girl is 
accustomed to the homage of these men, 


Adele Grant, is a daughter of the late Beach 
Grant of New York. The marriage between 
Miss Grant and the earl is said to have been 
arranged by the Pagets, to whom her hus- 
band is distantly related. It could not be 
criticised as the barter of a fortune for a 
title, for the bride’s dowry was by no means 
a great one. It was her beauty and her 
personal charm that carried all before her. 
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Lady Beatrice Butler, Daughter of the Marquis of Ormonde. 


From a photograph by Lafayette, Dublin, 
photograph oy 
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From @ photograph 6 


‘She was iniroduced into New York society 
in 1883, and immediately became a belle. 
She subsequently went to Europe, where 
the Prince of Wales delighted to introduce 
her everywhere. She was at one time en- 
gaged to the late Earl of Cairns, but the 
marriage was broken off on account of 
the young man’s debts. 

An English girl who has been giving the 
popular Americans some very hard running, 
and who is doing much to prove that after 
all what an Englishman most admires is the 
finest type of his own womenkind, is Lady 
Beatrice Butler, the elder of the two beau- 


WOMEN. 


y Lafayette, Dublin. 


tiful daughters of the Irish Marquis of Or- 


monde. Lady Beatrice, who is soon to 
marry the young Marquis of Waterford, is 
just twenty, and, as her picture shows, rep- 
resents a very distinct type. If Mr. Du Mau- 
rier wanted to picture one of his tall and 
lovely dream women, like the Duchess of 
Towers, he could find no better model than 
this young girl with her regular features 
and serious face. It is atype which appears 
to grow only in the British isles. American 
girls may sometimes try to take on that 
manner and appearance ; but if they do, 
nobody ever finds it out. 
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THE HEAD SHEPHERD OF THE CZAR’S SHEEP. 

The death of Prince Lobanoff has de- 
prived Russia of the guiding spirit of her 
foreign relations. An equally remarkable 
and influential Muscovite remains in the 
person of Constantine Pobedonostseff, who 
has in the last fifteen years done more than 
any other man to mold the internal policy 
of the vast empire of the east. 

M. Pobedonostseff is a ‘‘ scholar in poli- 
tics.’”” He entered the palace of the 
Romanoffs as tutor to the late Czar Aiexan- 
der, over whom he acquired a great influ- 
ence. He was appointed a member of the 
imperial council, and later, when his for- 
mer pupil ascended the throne, Pobedon- 


Constantine Pobedonostseff. 





From a photograph by Denier, St. Petersburgh. 





ostseff became ober procurer—a title that 
carries with it the official headship of the 
Russian ecclesiastical organization. He is 
described as a bloodless, emotionless as- 
cetic. His features are pinched, his glance 
cold, his manner jerky. He has none of 
the ease of the manofthe world. Henever 
enters society, yet it is said of him that he 
can hear the wool grow upon the sheep’s 
back and the grass sprout in the meadow. 
He is adroit, intense, narrow, and heartless. 
His habits are scrupulously methodical. 
His books and documents are always in 
apple pie order. He is ready with a fixed 
and definite opinion upon every possible 
subject. He never makes or listens to a 
joke, cares nothing for art, 
and has never been known 
to laugh. He has no re- 
laxations, except an occa- 
sional dabbling in litera- 
ture. His tastes in this 
respect are characteristi- 
cally instanced by the fact 
that he has translated into 
Russian Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis’ ‘‘Imitation of Christ,”’ 
and Mr. Gladstone’s cele- 
brated pamphlet on the 
Turkish atrocities of 1876 
in Bulgaria. 

A Russian of the Rus- 
sians, devoutly patriotic, 
his one aim is to see his 
country move along the 
lines he has laid down. 
Twice he has saved it from 
the disaster, as he regards 
it, of constitutionalism— 
once in 1881, when Loris 
Melikoff had a charter 
ready for issuing, and 
again a year or so later, 
when Ignatieff was mov- 
ing toward parliamentary 
government. Pobedonost- 
seff’s sole political ideal is 
autocracy—the supremacy 
of church and monarch, 
two in one—an altar 
throne at which all shall 
kneel. He would keep 
the great Russian nation 
a mighty unit, with its 
religion and its politics 














summed up in a single word, centralized in 
a single figurehead—the Czar. 


THE ENGLISH PREMIER. 

One of the world’s great political posts of 
power, worthy to be ranked with the Amer- 
ican Presidency, is the British premiership. 
Queen Victoria may be the titular ruler of 
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represents the overthrow of the move- 
ment for Irish home rule, with which many 
Americans have sympathized. He isa typ- 
ical aristocrat, a man of inherited wealth, 
one of the great English landlords, and the 
scion of a historic house. His family, the 
Cecils, have been social and political mag- 
nates ever since the days of Henry VIII. 





The Marquis of Salisbury, Premier of England. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


the empire that includes something like 
one sixth of the habitable globe, but its real 
official head is the gentleman who presides 
over the cabinet meetings in the rather 
shabby old building in Downing Street. 
Lord Salisbury is commonly regarded in 
America with somewhat unfriendly eyes. 
In our dealings with his government— 
which are more numerous and important 
than our dealings with any other foreign 
power—he has been found less sympathetic 
than his predecessor, Lord Rosebery. He 
represents the more aggressive foreign pol- 
icy which has long been the tradition of 
the Conservative party in England. He 





Nevertheless, there is no reason to im- 
pute to Lord Salisbury unfriendliness to- 
ward America. He has given expression, 
both in word and deed, to the opposite feel- 
ing, when he has had an opportunity of 
doing so. It is scarcely strange that he 
should not always shape his policy to the 
dictation of our jingo press. When national 
interests conflict, as they will sometimes, 
he has asserted the British view of the mat- 
ter at issue, ably and firmly, as is his official 
duty ; but he has never given any reason- 
able cause for personal resentment. 

Personally, the English premier is— 
rather curiously for one in his position— 
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retiring rather than ambitious, a reserved 
man of quiet tastes, a student with a hobby 
for chemical experiments, and with little 
liking for society. As a young man, be- 
fore an elder brother’s death made him the 
heir to the family title and estates, he was 
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whom are members of the House of Com- 
mons. For the younger of these two, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, it is predicted that he may 
follow in his father’s footsteps. In his col- 
lege days he was the best speaker at the 
Oxford Union, and his maiden speech in 





Colonel A. K. McClure. 
From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


a gold seeker in Australia and a working 
journalist in London. Elected to the House 
of Commons, he won his political promo- 
tion by skill as a speaker and by good ser- 
vice in minor offices. In debate he is a 
heavy hitter, a ‘‘ master of gibes and flouts 
and sneers,’’ as Disraeli once called him 
during a temporary mutual disagreement. 
He is respected and admired, but he has no 
such personal popularity as had the last 
two famous English prime ministers—Lord 
Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone. 

Lord Salisbury has several sons, two of 


Parliament, delivered. a few weeks ago, 
attracted marked attention. 





A VETERAN AMERICAN JOURNALIST. 

Alexander K. McClure is one of the 
famous veterans of Aniericay journalism. 
That he is a journalist by nature is proved 
by the fact that excursions into other fields 
have never permanently drawn him away 
from the music of the printing presses. At 
nineteen he rose superior to an apprentice- 
ship in tanning, and established a country 
weekly in southern Pennsylvania. Then he 
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practised law in Chambersburgh, but gave it 
up to edit the local paper. Next he went 
into Philadelphia politics, and ran for the 
mayoralty, but again went back to his first 
love and founded the 77mes, of which he is 
still the guiding spirit. 

Colonel McClure is earnest and aggres- 
sive, a good speaker, and a redoubtable 
figure upon the stump in a po- 
litical campaign. Heis fear- 
lessly independent, and has 
always set principle above 
party. Before the war he was 
a Whig, and was at one time 
a candidate for a State office 
—that of auditor general—on 
the Whig ticket. His earliest 
prominence was gained as 
one of the founders of the 
Republican party. Hewasa 
delegate to the convention 
that nominated Fremont, and 
was one of the first Republi- 
can members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. He wasa 
close friend of Lincoln. In 
recent years he became es- 
tranged from his former asso- 
ciations, but his leaning to- 
ward Democratic affiliations 
ended abruptly with last sum- 
mer’s Chicago convention. 
The colonel announced that 
he ‘‘ spat upon the platform ”’ 
adopted by that body, and 
would fight its Presidential 
nominees with all his powers. 





THE MAKER OF THE TELE- 
PHONE. 

No one will ever deter- 
mine, to the satisfaction of 
every one concerned, who in- 
vented the telephone. But the authorities 
at Washington decided that Alexander 
Graham Bell had a right to the patent, and 
as a result of that decision Mr. Bell has be- 
come a millionaire. No one who knows 
him begrudges his good fortune, for he is a 
man whose gentle, cordial manners make 
him friends wherever he goes. 

Mr. Bell has to thank other things, be- 
sides the patent office, for his wealth. The 
history of inventions shows that the profits 
of a discovery seldom go to the man who 
made it. Had not Mr. Bell had the good 
fortune to find a backer in his wife’s father, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, even so valuable a 
patent as the telephone might have brought 
him little or no reward. Luckily, Mr. 
Hubbard had plenty of capital and un- 
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failing confidence in his son in law’s abili- 
ties, and pushed his invention to success 
after Senator Cameron and other wealthy 
men had declined to take it up. 

Miss Hubbard, who became Mrs. Bell, 
was a deaf mute, and for her sake her hus- 
band has devoted a great deal of time and 
thought to the relief of her fellow sufferers. 


Alexander Graham Bell. 
Drawn by V. Gribayédoff. 


He devised a system of lip reading by 
means.of which he taught his wife to con- 
verse, and which has been widely adopted 
by others. Mr. Bell and his father in law 
live in Washington, and belong to the set 
which has made that city the center of 
American scientific activity. The telephone 
has made them both very rich men. They 
have a summer home in Nova Scotia, where 
a little colony of Washington people find 
relief from the capital’s torrid atmosphere 
and social burdens. 





A REPUBLICAN LEADER IN CONGRESS. 

The people of New England have one 
notable political virtue: they recognize 
merit, and their public men have little fear 
of enforced retirement so long as they give 
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good service to their constituencies. For 
an instance, take the Pine Tree State and 
her six representatives at Washington. 
Mr. Hale has had three terms in the Senate, 
after five in the House. Mr. Frye has been 
six times elected to the House, and four 
times to the Senate. Messrs. Boutelle and 
Milliken have served uninterruptedly 
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but with no intention of practising. He 
bought an interest in the Lewiston Journal, 
and devoted himself to newspaper work and 
politics. His political apprenticeship was 
gained in the State Legislature, in which he 
served several terms before his promotion to 
Congress. Economic questions have always 
been his hobby. Mr. Reed once said that 





Nelson Dingley, Jr., Chairman of the House Committee on Ways and Means. 


From a photograph by Howard, Lewiston, Maine. 


through seven Congresses, Mr. Dingley 
through eight, and Mr. Reed ten. 

Nelson Dingley, Jr.—whose neighbors 
still know him as Governor Dingley, though 
it is more than twenty years since he held 
Maine’s chief magistracy—is one of Speaker 
Reed’s foremost and ablest lieutenants. He 
is a vara avis in that he is an educated 
Congressman—not merely a Congressman 
with a college education, but a man who 
was educated for Congress. He prepared 
himself for public life as sedulously as other 
men equip their minds for the law, medi- 
cine, or commercial pursuits. After gradu- 
ating at Dartmouth, he studied for the bar, 


even as a boy his friend Dingley would 
rather pore over a statistical table than sit 
in the summer moonlight with a pretty girl. 

It was comparatively late in life that Mr. 
Dingley achieved a really national reputa- 
tion. When his party resumed control of 
Congress, two years ago, it became evident 
that there was no fitter man for the chair- 
manship of the Ways and Means Committee. 
The important post was assigned to him, 
and the tariff bill which passed the House 
last winter was drawn under his supervision. 
If this month’s election shall verify Repub- 
lican predictions, he hopes to frame another 
financial measure and to send it to the 
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Robert R. Hitt, Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


From a photograph. 


Senate. His power asa leader lies in his 
mastery of political economy, in his con- 
scientiousness, and in an aggressiveness 
which is militant but never offensive. His 
weakness is in his voice, which was not 
designed for public speaking. 


A WESTERN CONGRESSMAN. 

The President of the United States is for- 
tunate when he finds at the head of the 
Congressional committees men capable of 
rising above partisanship in their dealings 
with the executive. It has been especially 
pleasant for Messrs. Cleveland and Olney, 
with such delicate and important interna- 
tional questions recently on the board, that 
the leadership of the House committee on 
foreign affairs has been in the dignified and 
capable hands of Robert Roberts Hitt, of 
Illinois. Mr. Hitt was trained for his post 


by practical experience of diplomatic work. 
He spent seven years in Paris as secretary 
of legation and chargé a’ affaires, and then, 
before his fourteen years’ service in Con- 
gress began, he was assistant secretary of 
state at Washington. 

Mr. Hitt and his wife are wealthy, and 
live in one of the handsomest houses at the 
capital. They entertain a great deal, and 
are conspicuous factors in Washington’s 
social life. Mr. Hitt isa slender man, just 
past sixty, whose dark hair is touched with 
gray, and who usually wears the ‘‘ states- 
man’s’’ garb of frock coatand silk hat. In 
the House, he is not a frequent speaker, but 
when he has anything to say it is always 
heard with attention. He is likely to hold 
his seat in Congress as long as he desires to 
do so, for he is the most popular Republican 
in a district that is a party stronghold. At 
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the last election he polled two thirds of all 
the votes cast. 
A GREAT MAN OF THE EAST, 
When General Grant returned from his 
historic tour of the world, he declared that 
during his travels he had met four truly 
great personalities—Bismarck, Gambetta, 
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tioned at Amoy as United States Consul, 
says that Li has always been something of 
a mystic, a dreamer, a poet. Dr. Bedloe 
thus translated one of his stanzas: 


Dragon who rulest the shoreless sea of death, 
When I lie dreaming on my loved one’s lip, 

And thou dost come to steal away her breath, 
Take me with her upon thy phantom ship! 


Li Hung Chang 


From a portrait owned by Dr, Bedloe, formerly United States Consul at Amoy, China. 


Disraeli, and Li Hung Chang. He added 
that he thought the last named the greatest 
man of the four. 

A strange sympathy seemed to exist be- 
tween the American soldier and the Chinese 
viceroy—a sympathy which has never been 
fully explained. From the moment when 
Grant landed in the Flowery Kingdom tothe 
time of his departure, he received from Li 
Hung Chang an unbroken series of the most 
solicitous, the most devoted attentions. The 
great Chinaman said that they were born in 
the same year and month, and that their 
stars were the same. Dr. Edward Bedloe, 
who became intimate with him when sta- 





Writing such ‘‘ poetry of passion ’’ seems a 
curious diversion for the statesman who has 
for more than a generation held a power- 
ful, if not a controlling influence in the 
government of a huge and unwieldy empire. 
Just how Li’s influence has been exerted, 
and what it has done for his country, it is 
impossible to say, for the recent history of 
China is practically a sealed book to out- 
siders. He is commonly credited, however, 
with patriotism and progressiveness, and 
the fact that he has done little to open the 
Flowery Kingdom to western civilization is 
charged to the tremendous forces of con- 
servatism which he has had to combat. 
























IN THE REIGN OF BORIS.* 


By Robert McDonald, 


Author of “A Princess and a Woman.” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I TO XVII. 


BEVERLY, a New York Hera/d correspondent, is 
sent to Carpathia, a little state in southeastern 
Europe, to investigate the political situation, and 
the transactions of John Marr,a wealthy American 
who controls vast interests there. He discovers 
the existence of a plot to overthrow the youn 
king, Boris, who is suspected of desiring to han 
his domains over to Russia, of whose royal house 
he isa morganatic scion. An attempt is made to 
assassinate Boris, while riding through a wooded 
ravine some distance from Carpeth, the capital, 
and the king receives painful injuries. Count 
Lubona, the king's chamberlain, and the leading 
spirit of the revolt, orders the wounded man con- 
veyed to his own ancestral castle, now occupied 
by John Marr and his daughter Elinor, with whom 
Beverly is in love. The king is ordered detained 
until the conspirators’ plans are matured, but when 
he has recovered somewhat from his injuries, Bev- 
erly assists him to escape, and they flee toward 
Carpeth in company with Miss Marr, whom Bev- 
erly has persuaded to come, believing her to be in 
danger. They elude their pursuers, but the exer- 
tion proves too much for the king, and he is unable 
to continue. Beverly secures the assistance of a 
recluse who is versed in medicine, and who proves 
to be Leo Lubona, the uncle of the treacherous 
chamberlain, and the father of Linda, a girl whom 
his nephew has betrayed. When almost ready to 
resume their journey, Linda, who still loves Lu- 
bona, and who is jealous of the beautiful American 
girl, has her abducted and _ conveyed to Leo's old 
home. Here they are traced by Beverly, and Linda 
learns of their mutual affection. Believing that 
the Carpathian woman is now satisfied that she is 
in no danger from Elinor, the young. couple, who 
are thoroughly exhausted, decide to pass the re- 
mainder of the night where they are. 


XVIII. 


“T° IRED nature exacts her dues sooner 
or later, and Beverly was paying his 
now in a deep sleep. Linda Lubona 

sat in the doorway and looked out over the 
trees that had known her gaze as that of a 
young child and an innocent, happy girl. 
She saw before her the ruins of her old 
home, which had been burned after she had 
left it. It all seemed typical of what had 
come to her and her house. Another woman 
might have been touched by the sight, but 
to this poor, distorted brain there was but 
an access of hatred and spite. 

She looked back into the room, where 
she could see Beverly lying heavily on the 
floor, and she almost loved him. He seemed 
to carry the possibility of revenge. It was 
all plain in her mind. Lubona loved this 
white girl; more fool he, for it was plainly 


* This story began tn the July number of MUNSEY’S. 


to be seen that the American was in love 
with the handsome young man of her own 
race, She had no thought of Lubona, But 
that was like a man—like her husband, she 
reasoned bitterly, to pursue the game that 
avoided him. He belonged to the class of 
men who have so little self respect that they 
despise the woman who can love them. She 
made this reading of Lubona’s character, 
and she never quite realized that in some 
ways she could read it closely because she 
too carried such thoughts in her heart. 

She had formed a determination, and she 
arose to carry it out. Lubona should see 
them there. He should surprise them in 
such a way that he would see himself 
scorned, Love, or what she called love, a 
sort of passion for the man who had ruined 
her life, dominated this poor creature, and 
she could see nothing else in a man’s mo- 
tives. Lubona’s whole plot, to her, was but 
to gain possession of this beautiful Ameri- 
can. She hated her like a savage. At one 
moment she wanted to kill the woman, to 
plunge a knife into her breast in an ecstasy 
of fury ; at the next she almost loved her 
as she did Beverly. Both of them might be 
instruments of vengeance. ; 

She went softly across the room, stepping 
lightly over Beverly as if she had been a 
puff of the south wind, and opened the 
door leading into the room where Elinor 
lay. The hinges were old, the door sagged 
through long standing open, and the rusty 
iron hinges creaked dismally, but neither 
sleeper awakened. Fatigue, the drug, and 
a feeling of something like peace at last were 
holding Elinor’s mind and senses in thrall. 
She believed in Beverly’s ability to take 
care of her. The woman who had been un- 
made by the betrayal of her love looked at 
the sweet, strong, lovely white face which 
showed in the square of moonlight from the 
little window, and a sigh came from the 
depths of her heart. It was not only for- 
tune and accident, but the Creator that 
had made them different. 
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*‘ She wouldn’t do it,’’ the Carpathian 
woman muttered, but not for an instant did 
that turn her aside from her own purpose. 
Elinor was lying on a sort of bunk. She 
had loosened her collar, and her red gold 
hair hung down to the floor. But for that 
she was fully dressed. The room was so 
small that she lay very near the door, and 
when Linda propped it open, Beverly was 
almost at her side. The Carpathian took a 
long tress of the hair and put it over the 
man’s broad chest, and then went softly 
away and left them. 

She knew her way through these woods 
and little ravines inch by inch. Here she 
and Lubona had played as children, racing 
hand in hand through the forest. She 
knew exactly where the sentries were sta- 
tioned, and she lost no time in reaching the 
man she wanted to see. 

‘*Gregory,’’ she called softly. 

He turned like a flash in the moonlight, 
showing a man where only the shadow of a 
bush had been but a moment before. 

‘Is it you, my lady?’’ the man said re- 
spectfully. ‘‘I wouldn’t come any nearer 
if I were you. He is all around tonight, 
and in one of his terrible rages.’’ 

‘Ah, yes!’’ she almost laughed. ‘‘ He 
has discovered that his beauty has gone.”’ 

“They all got away. You told us to pay 
no attention for a little while, and we 
walked away. When we came back the 
hut wasempty. They are trying to find the 
trail now. The count thinks that his Swiss 
betrayed him. He too has gone.” 

““c His Swiss ? ” 

“His Swiss valet. He is a new man. 
He should never have come. He has only 
been here lately. But if you should be 
seen——”’ 

‘“*T will not be,”’ she said calmly, ‘ until 
I want to. Do you think your master would 
be willing to come to the old house to find 
his prisonets?”’ 

The man hesitated, and looked at her in 
almost a frightened way. Lubona had 
taken no gentlemen with him upon this en- 
terprise. He was trusting entirely to the 
old retainers of his estates, who had a fam- 
ily pride in serving him. But there was 
one thing he didnot know. Linda Lubona, 
who was the lady of their house, and whom 
they had been taught to serve first, was also 
giving orders. They would not have left 
Lubona for her, but she did not ask that. 
She wanted all of his plans to succeed except 
such as related to the American girl. His 
followers were not made of the stuff that 
would cross a lady of their house in her 
jealousies. Women of the Lubona race had 
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always known how to deal with rivals. 
This one should have her chance. Morals 
were not high in the mountains of Carpa- 
thia. They knew exactly how Lubona had 
treated his cousin, and they shrugged their 
sheepskin shoulders. It was no affair of 
theirs. They believed that Linda had 
killed, or would kill, the white American 
girl. For all Gregory knew she might 
want to entice Lubona there to exhibit her 
dead body to him. That accorded with 
Carpathian usage. 

‘‘They say the soothsayers say that if 
the count goes to the old manor he will 
meet his death,’”’ Gregory whispered. 

‘*My father is away,’’ she returned, as 
though that question were settled. 

In their earnest talk neither of them had 
noticed a stealthy step behind them, but 
suddenly Linda felt a hand on her shoulder, 
and her slender body was whirled about. 
Her heart seemed to turn to water in her 
bosom, because she surely believed that the 
man who had been her husband was stand- 
ing there. She felt a blindness strike her 
eyes, and then she heard Gregory’s protest, 
and knew that it must be the Swiss. 

‘*Is this the way you keep sentry?’’ the 
valet sneered. ‘‘ Talking to a sweetheart 
here in the wood! I will report you.” 

**I wouldn’t be a bearer of bad tidings 
to my lord tonight,’’ Gregory returned with 
contempt. ‘‘He is ready to have you 
kicked like a dog already without going to 
him with tales of a man whom he knew be- 
fore you were born. You should stay by 
the Lubonas, or come with good news.”’ 

‘* What is wrong ?’”’ 

‘The people we have been watching 
have gone, and he thinks you helped them 
away. You also were gone.’’ 

‘I have been in the farm house below, 
getting a glass of milk,’’ the man began to 
explain with the apologetic manner of his 
class. ‘‘I had nothing to do with them. 
Where is he?’’ 

“Tramping the woods.”’ 

The Swiss suddenly broke into a rage. 

‘* It was you who let them go, philander- 
ing here,’’ he began, but Linda cut him 
short with a coquettish laugh, which made 
Gregory gasp to hear it given to a servant. 

‘*Gregory is no sweetheart of mine,’’ 
Linda said. ‘‘ He is too old and ugly to 
make love.’? She wore her peasant’s dress 
and spoke in the vernacular. ‘‘I have seen 
love making tonight which makes such as 
you find heretameand commonplace. The 
woman looked like a white angel out of the 
sky, and her hair was the color of a new 
copper pot.”’ 














Gregory started so violently that he let 
his rifle fall, but the Swiss’ breath began to 


come quickly. © 


‘* Where was she?’”’ he asked. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to know?” Linda 
taunted. ‘‘ Why should I tell you, and let 
rough, rude men like you disturb them? 
Ah, you should have seen them, sitting 
alone on the ruined wall in the moonlight, 
their arms about each other, cooing like 
two turtle doves in the spring time. Ah, 
but they love each other! He would kiss 
her hair. No doubt they are running away 
from her parents, and tomorrow perhaps 
they will go to Carpeth and be married.’’ 

‘* Where are these lovers?’ the Swiss in- 
sisted with excitement. 

‘* Why do you wish to know?”’ 

‘* For the same reason that a boy in the 
wood seeks a bird’s nest, I suppose,’’ he 
laughed. 

‘*T will not tell you.” 

‘Then come along with me to the mas- 
ter. He can make you tell.” 

“TI will not,’? Linda returned, drawing 
away from the hand of the Swiss. Her 
heart was beating violently. She had in- 
tended to go to Lubona, had intended to 
taunt him, but she could not. ‘‘Do not 
touch me!’’ she cried. ‘‘I will tell you.” 

‘The truth ?”’ 

‘*Ves, the truth. Iam notaliar. They 
are in the outhouse of a ruined building on 
the spur of the next hill. They will not 
thank you for a visit, however.”’ 

“It is in my mind to report you and 
Gregory,” the Swiss said, but they knew 
that he would not do it. He was only too 
anxious to make his peace with his master 
with this piece of news. 

He found Lubona charging up and down 
the byre. The Carpathian count was full 
of bitterness. He called himself a fool that 
he had not killed the king at once. Now 
he himself wasin danger. He had nothing 
in his hands but that prisoner over there in 
the castle, and confiscation, exile, and dis- 
grace, if not death, were before him if 
Boris were not captured. He had believed 
too much in his servants, and had thought 
too little of—what? Beverly’s intelli- 
gence? He knew nothing of Linda and 
her warnings. 

He turned on the Swiss with the snarl of 
a wild beast ; but he saw by the fellow’s 
face, where the glare from the logs lighted 
it, that there. was news, and he controlled 
himself and waited. 

‘“‘I followed,’? the Swiss announced 
boldly, ‘‘ and I know where they are.”’ 

‘‘ Where ?”’? Lubona’s lips formed. 
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‘*In the outhouse of a honse that was 
burned. The king and the lady with hair 
of the color of a new copper pot are to- 
gether. They love each other. I saw them 
sitting on the ruined wall of the old house, 
their arms about each other.’? The Swiss 
recited his lesson glibly. 

Lubona sprang to his feet, but there was 
a look in his face which the Swiss could 
not quite understand. He had but one 
fear, that he would be asked to lead his 
master to the house, in which case he in- 
tended to lose his path ; but Lubona made 
no such suggestion. Like Linda, he knew 
every inch of the way to that house; he 
would go to it alone, and find his quarry. 
If the story told were true—well, he could 
settle it with Boris then and there. And. 
to do Lubona justice, he did not think of 
the king as being asick man. He had all to 
fight for, and it should be man against man, 
with no witness but the girl. 

He thought nothing of the prophecy 
which had come to his ears, saying that he 
would meet his death in the old house. 
He had reason for believing that even if 
his plans failed, he could probably escape 
punishment. 

But half way to the old place he stopped. 
He could take no chances now. He would 
come back and get a few of his faithful ser- 
vants, and take them with him. Heturned, 
and stood almost face to face with Gregory, 
who was just behind him. 

‘“*What are you doing here?’’ he asked 
angrily. 

“‘T could not let you go there alone, my 
lord.” 

‘““Where? How do you know where I 
am going ?”’ 

“*T heard ——”’ 

‘“‘That tattling Swiss!’? Lubona cried 
furiously. ‘‘ Go back and killhim. Silence 
him. Then bring Nicholas, and follow me 
quickly. We must make no mistakes this 
time.” 

‘‘No, we must make no mistakes this 
time,’’ the man said, and ran hastily back. 

Lubona stepped on through the wood, a 
thousand emotions running over him. Only 
a few minutes earlier, Linda had gone 
along the same path, a wild and bitter exul- 
tation in her heart. While he went to 
an expected triumph, she saw ahead of him 
mortification only. 


XIX. 


Boris and Leo stood watching the place 
where Beverly had disappeared, till the king 
sat heavily down, his hand to his head. 
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“It is rather a long walk from here to 
Carpeth,’’ he commented cheerfully, ‘‘and 
I cannot say that I feel in the humor for 
sprinting. Where do you suppose my 
young friend has disappeared to?’’ He 
almost added, ‘‘ What can the girl tell him 
now?” but he remembered who the girl 
was, and held his tongue upon that subject. 

‘* My prince,’’ Leo Lubona said, ‘‘I have 
a hut here in the hills. Would it not be 
well for you to rest there before you go any 
farther ?’’ 

“T think not. I have done too much 
resting. I must get back to Carpeth, but 
how? Are there horses to be found at that 
farm house? I want to get my hands on 
that devil of a Lubona.’’ He arose and 
spoke feverishly. ‘‘I cannot linger, I must 
get to my own men, and get them after 
Lubona, to rescue Miss Marr. He is a 
fiend——"’ 

‘‘You cannot call him too many names, 
but to do so is a waste of breath,’’ the older 
man said. ‘‘I will go to the farm house 
and try to get horses, but like every other 
place it is probably watched. We may only 
succeed in falling into Henri Lubona’s 
hands again.”’ 

‘*Let me get a sight of him!”’ 

Leo made a sound in his throat which 
Boris rightly interpreted to mean that were 
Linda’s father to catch sight of the count, 
any subsequent observations would be taken 
upon a dead man. But both realized how 
helpless they were, here in the wilderness 
without horses. Boris felt that Beverly’s 
desertion had been wanton, though he could 
not question the young American’s right to 
go where he pleased and carry on his inves- 
tigation after his own fashion. 

They started together toward the farm 
house, and when they reached its lights 
they saw that the big kitchen was filled 
with men. Boris stood still in the shelter 
of a hedge, while Leo cautiously approached 
the house. It was only a moment before 
he was back again. 

‘The house and the stables are in the 
hands of men who are upon some expedi- 
tion. It would be madness for us to try to 
get horses. I must take you to my house. 
I have a horse there. It is old and not 
swift, but it can carry you to Carpeth by 
morning.’’ 

Traveling upon almost parallel lines, the 
two Lubonas and Boris, the king, walked 
toward the house where Beverly and Elinor 
Marr slept. Linda had gone ahead, and, 
slipping in, had crouched just inside the door 
of the room where Elinor lay. Neither of 
the sleepers had moved. The moon had 
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crept up until the square from the window 
covered not only the face of Elinor, but 
that of Beverly as well, and glittered along 
the golden tress lying upon his breast. 

The breath of both of these healthy young 
people rose and fell in peace, but that of 
Linda Lubona came in struggling gasps. 
She held a revolver in her hand. She 
meant to give it to Beverly when the time 
came to awaken him, so that he might not 
be quite unarmed—although she had a 
deadly, chilling fear of the use to which he 
might put it. It was not in her program, 
however, to see I,ubona kill Beverly and 
carry the American girl off. She had not 
thought of the possibility of his doing that 
until the past few minutes. She was be- 
ginning to feel as a great many women have 
felt before, after setting a machine in mo- 
tion which they were quite unable to 
control. But some crisis must of necessity 
come. She could not go on living her life 
like this. 

Every sound outside was magnified. 
Linda had left the door open, and the space 
before the house was clearly visible. When 
at last she saw a shadow cross it, she had to 
bite her tongue and clench her hands until 
the nails marked deep into the palms, to 
keep from crying out aloud. She waited, 
hardly breathing, but the shadow did not 
come closer. She had closed her eyes for a 
second, and did not see that the first shadow 
was followed by a second, and that they 
went toward the back of the house, to a 
clump of trees where a rude shed stood. 

Leo was the first to enter. Boris had lin- 
gered on the outside, but an exclamation of 
astonishment caused him to go forward 
hastily. Leo had taken a match box from 
his pocket and strucka match. As the king 
came up, he saw, standing together, the 
three horses which had been taken from the 
hut on the hill—the three horses which he 
and Elinor and Beverly had ridden from 
Marr’s stable. Here was the swift little 
mare, the big hunter, and the intelligent 
saddle horse which had carried him in the 
darkness. He looked at them, and invol- 
untarily puta hand tohis arms. If Lubona 
were here, the animals must be guarded by 
somebody. He cast a quick look about, but 
saw no one. ‘ 

‘* Here, in this place ?’’ Leo said, and his 
voice was thick. 

‘* He must be here.”’ 


‘“‘In my house?’’ The man could not 


believe it. ‘‘Come with me into the 
house,’’ he said, It was dark, and the door 
was open. ‘‘It may beatrap, but——” he 


closed his lips. 


























‘* Not until I get a horse—one horse, at 
least. I must be sure of that,’’ Boris said 
gravely. 

The saddles had not been removed, but 
the bridles were slipped so that the horses 
couldeat. Leo would not wait. Hestarted 
toward the house, almost running, and in a 
moment or two Boris followed him, leading 
the horse. There was a piece of wood lying 
at the side of the building, and this Leo put 
up to be used as a support while he looked 
into the small window. Boris gave him a 
tug which pulled him tothe ground, and he 
and the board came down together, making 
a noise. 

‘*Do you want to make a bullseye in the 
center of that window?”’ the king said. 

Linda heard the noise, and was so intent 
upon watching the window that she did not 
see Lubona slip through the door and stand 
for an instant amazed and astonished at the 
picture before him. Beverly’s face, where 
he had expected to see that of the king, 
filled him with rage. He could not move, 
he did not know how to move, but he was 
suddenly pushed into life by the sound of a 
shot near him. It was from the pistol in 
the hands of Linda. She had seen the face 
which Leo had succeeded in lifting to the 
window notwithstanding Boris’ protests, 
and she fired toward it, almost at random, 
her real purpose being to awaken Beverly 
and Elinor. é 

Beverly sprang to his feet with an excla- 
mation, all alive in an instant, but for the 
moment unconscious of his surroundings. 
He only knew, or rather felt, that Elinor was 
there beside him, and he sprang to protect 
her. She in her turn went toward him with 
an instinct as unreasoning. 

Meanwhile Leo and Boris ran around the 
house, determined to carry it at a rush. 

‘She is in there asleep, and two men. I 
saw them,’’ Leo whispered. 

Boris let the bridle of his horse fall, and 
followed in a tumult of passion. Lubona 
sprang back toward the door, but he was too 
late. He could not get out. In the bright 
moonlight he saw the face of the man of 
whom he was resolved to get rid. He knew 
there was not one chance in a thousand of 
his getting away himself, but he would risk 
it, and he blazed away full at Boris’ face. 

He was inside, in the darkness, and if he 
had held his fire he might have slipped by 
and out of the door in another instant ; but 
he forgot caution and all else in his anger. 
The flash of his revolver showed exactly 
where he stood, showed his face, too, only 
for the thousandth part of a second, but long 
enough for two people to recognize him. 
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Linda Lubona saw something else. She 
saw her father in the door, and knew that 
the life of the man she loved was forfeit. 
With acry like that of some wild, savage 
thing, she sprang from the corner where she 
had crouched, full at Lubona. Could she 
have been a little earlier, slie would have 
caught her father’s bullet in her own body, 
and have given life where she had already 
given youth and hope and happiness. But 
it was not to be. Leo, with certain, steady 
aim, fired straight at the heart of the man ~ 
before him, and his bullet went as true as 
though he had been practising in a shooting 
gallery. 

With a lurch, first backward and then 
forward, Lubona fell to the floor, with a 
shrieking, wailing creature lying on his 
breast, calling to him, begging him to arise, 
to open his eyes and to hear her say that if 
he would only live she would forgive him, 
that she had always loved him, that she 
would love him always. 

Boris struck a match with trembling fin- 
gers, and held it up. Leo, looking drawn 
and miserable, leaned against the wall, his 
smoking pistol in his limp hand. Beverly 
stood close beside the bed from which 
Elinor Marr had arisen, and his arm was 
around her. It may have been the look in 
Boris’ eyes that made her draw herself 
away, a fine flush creeping up into her 
cheeks. There are some things of which a 
woulan is acutely conscious, even when a 
man has been killed before her eyes. 

Boris went over to the dead man, and tried 
to pull Linda away ; but she clung to him, 
crying out that it was all her fault, that she 
had murdered her love. The king looked 
at her father, but Leo shook his head. He 
had intended to kill the man, but the sight 
of him lying there, his only brother’s only 
child, and the sounds of his own child’s 
grief, were too much for him. He went out 
again into the night. 

Boris had found the oil lamp and lighted 
it, and it sent a feeble glimmer through the 
room. Elinor went to Linda and put her 
arms about her with a womanly pity which 
looked divine to the man who knew how 
the miserable little elfin creature had plotted 
against the American girl. 

‘*Come away,”’ Elinor said softly. ‘‘ Come 
with me. You can do nothing.” 

Linda sprang at her like a fury. 

“You! You! It is all your fault. It is 
you who killed him. He never would have 
come here if it had not been for you. Why 
couldn’t you stay in your own country?” 
Then she felt the strong, soft arms, the 
soothing touch of the beautiful creature 
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who was born with the mother magnetism, 
and she let her take her away, out into the 
clear moonlight, from that ghastly sight on 
the floor, 

Elinor did not say, ‘‘ You are better off 
with him dead.’’ She knew nothing except 
that here. was a sore and miserable heart 
which she might comfort. She had no 
words, only her gentle loving touch. They 
sat down on the ruined wal! where, as Linda 
had made Lubona think, Elinor had been 
sitting with a lover’s arms around her. Two 
men came close, and listened. Linda was 
wailing, and they knew what the import 
must be. 

Gregory turned to his companion. 

‘‘He is dead,’? he said. ‘‘No woman 
wails like that for any other cause. He is 
dead.’’ 

‘* What are we to do?”’ 

‘*She seems to be in safe hands, Why 
should we risk belonging to a revolution? 
The Lubonas should have been seated on a 
throne long ago, but they never will now.’’ 

“Not now. There is no need for us to 
stay.”’ 

And like shadows they crept away to tell 
the rest of their comrades that the revolu- 
tion was ever, that there was no longer any- 
body to serve in intrigue and war, and that 
they might go back to their pig raising, and 
be ready to be called to a great family 
funeral at the castle. 

Gregory stopped suddenly and spoke to 
his comrade. 

‘*Wouldn’t it be wise to let the old man 
who is in the castle loose ?”’ 

‘** Never fear but they will find him. We 
need not be too officious,’’ the other said. 

In two hours not a trace remained of 
Lubona’s plot to get possession of Carpathia. 
It was a mushroom which had come up in 
a night and lasted but a day. 


xX. 


‘* You appear to have been very well. in- 
formed as to Miss Marr’s whereabouts,’’ 
Boris remarked. He leaned against the 
side of the hut, and watched Beverly’s rapid 
investigation of Lubona’s wound with some- 
thing like curiosity, 

‘‘The man may not be dead,’’ Beverly 
said excitedly. ‘‘This bullet wound is not 
exactly in the spot to kill instantly, unless 
it deflects. Ican feel a flutter, I believe.’’ 

‘‘Let him alone,’’ Boris replied rudely. 
‘‘ He would probably prefer dying thus to 
being hanged presently. And hang him I 
certainly would. Why do you have so much 
curiosity concerning the dog’s wounds ?”’ 
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There was a note of suspicion in the 
king’s voice which the American was not 
slow to hear. He sprang to his feet, and 
the two stood facing each other, looking 
full into each other’s eyes. Man to man, 
they knew that they were enemies. 

** Perhaps,’’ Boris’ voice drawled out, 
‘‘you have more reason to act a friendly 
part toward that assassin there than I have 
had cause to think.’’ There was insult in 
every tone. 

‘‘IT have the same reason for seeking his 
wound that I had in seeking yours a few 
hours ago—common humanity. Neither of 
you were anything to me.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you can explain,” the king 
went on, ‘‘ how Miss Marr and the horses 
happened to disappear, and how, a little 
later, you are found calmly sleeping at her 
feet, with Lubona and his cousin in the 
house,’’ 

““T have no explanations to make to 
you,’’ Beverly said furiously. ‘‘ None at all. 
Who are you that I should explain my ac- 
tions to you?”’ 

“‘T am the king of this country.” 

‘* Well, go and mount your toy throne,”’ 
Beverly replied contemptuously. ‘‘ Who 
the devil cares ?”’ 

It was not, perhaps, a sensible or digni- 
fied remark, but after a man has patched up 
a king, and carried him about the country 
for a day or two, he loses some of his respect 
for a monarch’s powers, particularly when 
the monarch is not a very wise one. They 
say that the people who were loyal to the 
Stuarts could dress up bonny Prince Charlie 
in the petticoats of a servant and hide him 
all day, and then bend the knee to him at 
night, but that isn’t the sort of stuff of 
which young American newspaper men are 
made. Here was simply another young 
man, and one whom Beverly considered, 
and justly, to be ungrateful and imperti- 
nent ; and he would treat him accordingly. 

‘* This is no time to quarrel,’’ Boris said. 
‘* Miss Marr is to be considered.”’ 

‘‘I can take care of Miss Marr now. I 
suppose you will come at once to the castle 
and release her father, and let him decide 
for her.”’ 

“IT am not sure that that is the best plan. 
I will first go to Carpeth, to see that no 
trouble can come to a head there. Miss 
Marr will come with me, traveling under 
my protection.’ 

‘‘Miss Marr will doubtless decide what 
she will do,’’ Beverly returned, but he knew 
that this was the thing she must do, the 
safe thing, He went to the door and looked 
out. Elinor still sat on the stone wall, with 


























Linda in her arms. For an instant Beverly 
hesitated, and then he went toward her. 
She leoked up into his face with something 
like timidity. 

‘*Mr. Hardin,” she said, ‘‘I am going to 
take this poor girl home with me, back to 
the castle. It oughtto be her home. She 
was Count Lubona’s wife. There is no 
longer any danger.’’ ; 

**¥ will not go there. I cannot go there. 
Do not take me !’’ Linda wailed. ‘I want 
my father.’’ 

‘*Can you find her father for her?’ Eli- 
nor asked gently. 

But that was not necessary. A haggard, 
miserable man sat near by. The fire of ex- 
ultation which he had expected when this 
deed was done had not come. The pistol 
still hung in his hand, and it was not until 
he heard his daughter cry out for him that 
he let it drop tothe ground and went to 
her. 

As Elinor saw the strong man take the 
slight, weak woman into his arms, she 
turned her face away. ‘Tears fell over her 
lids and rolled down her cheeks. Trage- 
dies like this she had never expected to see. 
They were stories out of a sphere of life 
which she, in her spotless youth and inno- 
cence, had never thought to know. Yet 
she understood Leo, as one strong nature 
understands another. He could kill, but he 
could comfort, and his wrath and vengeance 
were righteous. 

Elinor rose to her feet and walked away, 
leaving father and child together, and Bev- 
erly followed her. 

“Can I go home at once? Will you go 
with me? If my father has returned, he 
must be anxious.’’ The other father and 
daughter had reminded her that stern as 
John Marr was, she was the apple of his 
eye. 

‘*T do not believe your father has re- 
turned, Miss Marr, and it would hardly be 
wise for you to go back to the castle.”’ 

Beverly spoke in a hesitating fashion. 
He could not decide what was the best 
‘thing to do. He knew that were he the 
king, he would go to Carpeth and have a 
regiment of soldiers at the Lubona castle by 
morning, to restore Elinor to her father ; 
but he was learning that Boris had other 
ideas. He believed, indeed he knew, that 
Elinor would be safe under the protection 
of Boris, but he did not intend to trust to 
that. He intended to follow beside her. 
There was supposed to be an American rep- 
resentative in Carpeth, but Beverly had 
met him in Paris a few weeks ago, and the 
genial diplomat had boasted that he had 
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never had time to look at his legation. Boris 
would take her to some place where there 
were women. 

‘He shall take her!’ the American said 
to himself. 

‘I think the first thing to do is to have 
Count Lubona’s body taken somewhere,”’’ 
Elinor said again. ‘It must not be left to 
lie there.”’ 

‘“*Wecannot have it taken away, or any 
disturbance made, until the king is safe in 
Carpeth.”’ 

‘*Then some one must be left to watch it. 
It must not be that poor man and his 
daughter. They must go. Can you not go 
to some farm house and find some of his 
people? And’’—she looked up at him— 
‘*how will you know when the king is enfe 
in Carpeth? Where is he now?”’ 

“The king?’’ Beverly looked at her 
stupidly. For the first time since Lubona 
was shot he realized that she did not know 
that Boris was the king. ‘ Count Festin 
can tell you all about the king,’’ he said. 
He would not betray the other man’s secret. 
He was sailing under false colors himself, 
but they were colors he intended to take 
down as soon as possible. There was no 
reason for it now, except that in this crucial 
time he could not show himself to her as 
one who skulked behind another man’s 
name. If Boris wanted to tell her, he was 
welcome to do so, 

‘‘But we must find some one to care for 
Count Lubona’s body.”’ 

‘*T will see,’? Beverly said, but he did not 
leave her there alone. He took her to a 
point between the door and Leo, and left 
her sitting on a stone. Her hair was all 
unbound, and she looked like a glittering 
wraith. 

Beverly stopped when he reached the 
door. Boris, King of Carpathia, was kneel- 
ing on the floor, going through the pockets 
of his dead foe. He looked up as the 
American entered, but went calmly on. 
He extracted a Russia leather book from a 
pocket so near the dead man’s heart that it 
was stained with blood, looked at it, and 
then cast his eyes about for something to 
wipe it upon. There was nothing in sight, 
so he took Lubona’s handkerchief from the 
breast of his coat and daintily cleaned the 
book before he opened it. The sight of his 
strong, jeweled fingers at this work made 
Beverly a little sick. Boris took the papers 
out one by one, and read them. They ap- 
peared to be of no consequence, and he 
laid them down. The dead man’s eyes 
were staring up to the ceiling, unseeing. 
With an impulse he could not forego, 
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Beverly went over and covered the face with 
his own handkerchief. 

Boris gave a half smile as he saw what 
the American had done. 

‘‘Squeamish, eh? I have no nerves over 
dead men, particularly over a scoundrel like 
this. I am only sorry his uncle killed him 
before I had the opportunity. Whew!” 
He had opened a paper which he had taken 
from an inner pocket. ‘‘ Here is something 
which may interest you,’’ he said, and held 
it out. 

‘*T do not take advantage of a man who 
cannot protect his property,’’ Beverly re- 
plied stiffly. 

Boris laughed. ‘‘On second thought I 
will keep it,’? he said with gaiety. ‘‘It 
may be very useful to me in my new enter- 
prise. Never despise trumps, however 
strong your hand. Shall we go now?”’ 

‘“‘There is one thing I wish to speak of. 
Are you going to tell Miss Marr that you 
are the king?”’ 

‘‘And that you are a newspaper reporter 
who followed her father here to catch him 
at his tricks and queer his investments, eh? 
That all this fighting of yours is only part 
of a ‘good story’? Do you want me to do 
that?’’ 

‘*So far as I am concerned, I do not care 
what you do, or what you tell anybody. I 
wish, however, to know whether Miss Marr 
is to be taken into the secret of your royalty 
or not?”’ 

‘*I think I may carry the name of Count 
Festin a little longer,’’ Boris told him. 

Beverly stopped and said what he would 
rather have torn his tongue out than have 
voiced, but there was no alternative. 

‘‘T shall not betray your secret. I was 
your guest, and I acquiesced in the deception 
the dead man put upon us; but do you 
think it fair to a woman to keep her in 
ignorance of a rank which divides you from 
her as surely as the deepest social chasm? 
She is young, she has been much with 
you.”” 

Boris stood up wonderingly. He had no 
conception of a love which might want to 
protect a woman from possible waste of 
affection in such a way. He knew what 
jealousy meant, but if Beverly had been 
filled with that vulgar passion he would 
have betrayed him. And then the Ameri- 
can’s words sent a hope through his heart 
which he had not had before. Could he, 
as Count Festin, win her heart? Boris was 
not made of the stuff of moral heroes. This 
girl, with her life, her strength, her purity 
and beauty and innocence, made his soul 
kneel to her, but it awakened in him emo- 


tions which he had inherited from half 
savage ancestors, men who had stolen their 
wives, and from the lawless blood in his 
mother’s veins. Boris with the veneer of 
court etiquette was one man; Boris in a 
state of nature was quite another, and he 
himself was beginning to feel the rush of 
freedom from restraint through his veins, 
He was like the tiger born of generations in 
captivity who smells blood and _ lashes 
against the bars of his cage. 

‘IT will be Count Festin until my throne 
is reached once more.’’ 

‘* What are your plans ?’’ 

“‘T want to go at once. 
horse is near by. 
Carpeth.”’ 

‘Are you not afraid that Lubona’s men 
will follow and avenge him ?”’ 

For answer, Boris pointed outside. ‘ Leo 
would soon stop that. He is the head of 
the house. He killed the fellow. There is 
danger, however, and it is for that reason 
that I wish to get away as speedily as pos- 
sible. I will take Leo with Miss Marr and 
myself.’’ 

** And his daughter ?”’ 

** She can come if he cares to bring her. 
There are four horses, although one is his 
own, old and disabled.”’ 

‘*Do you know anything of this country, 
orof Lubona’s people? What is to be done 
about his body ?” 

**Leo will know.”’ 

‘*It is a good deal to ask of aman—to kill 
your enemies and then bury them.” 

“You might stay here until we can send 
somebody back from Carpeth.”’ 

Beverly’s face became ashade sterner, and 
his mouth set. 

‘*T shall not leave Miss Marr until I see 
her safe with some woman,’’ he declared. 

The king put his hand to his mustache, 
and stroked it with an indifference which 
its trembling belied. 

‘*T can take care of Miss Marr without 
your assistance.’ 

‘* She is my countrywoman.”’ 

‘And partially my own,”’ Boris added ° 
lightly. 

‘* She asked me not to leave her until she 
was in a place of safety.”’ 

‘* Her wishes shall certainly be respected.’’ 
Then the king did something which only 
the rage which was in his heart, his hatred 
of his rival, and the fever of his illness 
could make possible in a man whose possi- 
bilities were as good as his. He turned to 
Beverly with a black sneer in his eyes— 
those bold black eyes with the white lights 
—and with his young face haggard and 
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transformed, ‘‘ She must have good reason 
for considering you a judge of a place of 
safety. You appeared to have found one 
for her here. Do you expect to hold her 
hair while she sleeps ?”’ 

Beverly made one stride across the room, 
and caught the king by the throat. 

‘*You-—’”’ he choked. They swayed 
noiselessly, moving along back and forth. 
The people from the outside could not see 
them now. Once Beverly’s foot struck the 
dead man, but he hardly knew it. He 
pushed the king through the door of the 
little room, and flung him violently upon 
the couch where Elinor had lain ; and then 
he took his fingers from his throat. 

**You slandering barbarian!’’ he said, 
but the words fell upon deaf ears. Beverly 
realized that he had struck a man whose 
strength was merely fictitious. Boris was 
unconscious, 

Running back into the room, he lifted 
Lubona’s body in his powerful arms, laid it 
gently on one side of the room, and threw 
the blanket over it. Then he went outside 
to Leo. 

‘The king is ill,” he said. ‘‘ Will you 
attend to him? I will ride to Carpeth for a 
physician, and for his guard.”’ 

As he spoke, and while he was on his way 
to the horses, Beverly saw Elinor start up 
and run into the house to succor the man 
who had just insulted her, 

‘* Kings are superstitious,’’ he decided to 
himself, but at the thought of the turmoil 
of the country, of all that rested upon Boris’ 
recovery, he lashed his willing horse and 
tore recklessly down over the rocky slope 
toward the road to Carpeth. 


XXI. 


As Beverly rode through the streets of 
the capital, morning was breaking. His 
excitement waned as he saw the prevailing 
quiet, and he realized that it had been but 
a few hours since he left the old town, and 
that to the people here everything was as 
usual, A few of Lubona’s friends and fol- 
lowers were awaiting the decisive blow 
which was to be the signal of a coup a’ ééat, 
but most of Carpeth knew nothing of it. 

He found the cook of the inn where he 
had taken a room, going in and out of the 
kitchen, quarreling at his scullions, and the 
appetizing fragrance of cooking meats 
mingled with the aroma of wood smoke 
permeating the atmosphere. He sprang 
from his horse, and gave the reins into the 
hands of one of the crop haired boys in 
aprons who stood waiting. 
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It took him an hour or two to get to his 
majesty’s physician, and to have him un- 
derstand that an ambulance must be taken 
out to the house of Leo Lubona with an 
escort of soldiers. There had been a hunt- 
ing party, an accident, the king was slightly 
hurt, and the king’s chamberlain had been 
killed. There was no necessity of going to 
the police to make explanations. Accidents 
had happened in Carpathia before, and 
funerals had followed them. Miss Marr, 
an American lady, would hardly care to go 
back to the castle of the Lubonas until after 
the funeral, and Beverly wondered haltingly 
if the physician’s wife could not make her 
comfortable, until after her father’s return. 

The physician's wife, a buxom, curious 
lady, would be delighted to entertain the 
great heiress, But when the house of Leo 
was reached, Beverly found that Elinor 
would not consent to leave Linda. She 
would stay there until after the funeral of 
Lubona, and then she would go home. 
Beverly did not go near Boris, did 
not intend to enter the house again. 
He set his lips doggedly as he stood outside 
and waited for the physician’s report. 
Would Boris have him arrested for assault- 
ing the royal person? He believed not, 
but he would wait and see. 

Elinor came outside and stood talking to 
him. He could find no fault with her de- 
cision to stay, but there was one thought 
in his mind which seemed to be a reflex of 
a trouble of her own, and in another in- 
stant she voiced it. 

‘*Mr. Hardin,’’ she said, ‘‘I am anxious 
about my father. He often goes away 
without a word of warning, and stays for 
days, but Ido not understand it this time. 
Where is he?” 

‘*Tam sure he is quite safe, and that you 
may see him within a few hours, Indeed, 
I am going to look for him now. Lwubona’s 
revolution is over.”’ 

‘* Yes, Lubona’s revolution is over.’’ 

They were carrying the body of the dead 
man out. 

‘* Where are they taking him?’’ Beverly 
asked. 

‘Tt seems that the king has heard, and 
has ordered that he’ be taken to his old 
home, if my father consents, for the funeral. 
As my father was not to be found I gave my 
own orders.”’ 

‘* Fate loves its ironies,’’ Beverly thought. 
He wondered if John Marr would be able to 
see the return of the man who had impris- 
oned him. Doubtless Boris had given other 


orders, and by this time the millionaire was 
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sengers had come from the cottage and rid- 
den away since he had stood there. Half a 
regiment had come to guard their injured 
sovereign. They were by nomeansa crack 
corps, these guards of the king ; they made 
Beverly think of country militia somewhere 
in the United States. They slouched about 
their work, but they appeared to carry out 
their orders. 

“It is like you to stay with this poor 
girl,’ he said as he held out his hand in 
farewell. Fight against it as he would, her 
kindness to him alternately thrilled him, 
and filled him with dejection. She knew 
that he loved her. She was either resting 
in that assurance, or she was doing, kindly 
and considerately, what he had begged her 
to do—forgetting his words. He might 
have understood a coquette, but a great, 
simple, womanly creature like this was be- 
yond the comprehension of any man. 

Beverly held her hand for a moment, and 
her eyes met hisfrankly. He had intended 
to go at once to the Lubona castle, and to 
tell John Marr all the circumstances of the 
case. Surely, after he knew, his own revo- 
lution would be a thing of the past. But 
now the young American thought it hardly 
necessary, for he felt sure that Boris would 
have anticipated him ; so when Elinor asked 
a service of him, he readily complied. It 
was afternoon now. The ride to Carpeth 
had been a long one, and the ride back 
harder. He was ready to drop with fatigue. 
The soldiers and the ambulances had out- 
stripped him, and Boris was ready to leave 
the house. The physician had said nothing 
of the marks he found on his sovereign’s 
throat. Evidently, if he thought of them 
at all, he supposed they had been given by 
the king’s chamberlain, who had met his 
death in consequence. Beverly was en- 
tirely ignored. 

A detachment of the guard trotted off, 
and the others lined up around the ambu- 
lance which was to take the king away. 
An officer approached and saluted, not Bev- 
erly, but Miss Marr, and delivered a mes- 
sage. He, too, hadevidently been instructed 
in his majesty’s incognito. 

‘*The Count Festin presents his compli- 
ments to Miss Marr, and asks the honor of 
bidding her farewell.” 

“IT must go,” she said. ‘It was so kind 
of you to take all of this trouble. Will you 
take alittle more? Will you seek out those 
servants of Lubona’s— Linda thinks they 
are about the hut on the hillside—and tell 
them of his death? She wants to warn 
them to escape before they are arrested and 
punished. There is no one else to trust.” 
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‘*T will go,”’ he said. 

But he found no one. There were marks 
of a camp, but although he searched wearily 
through the wood, not a sign of the force of 
the day before remained. They had scat- 
tered like a column of dust. 

It was dusk when the castle of Lubona 
found Beverly standing before its gates. 
He could see that the lower rooms were 
illuminated, and hanging over the ivy 
grown doorway was a mourning hatchment. 
He looked up to the tower where Linda 
had told him that John Marr was im- 
prisoned, but here was darkness. 

‘* Of course he has gone,” he said ; but he 
could not sleep until he had assured him- 
self. He dropped down from his horse, his 
legs so stiff that they seemed like sticks of 
wood, and found one of the king’s guard 
before him. 

‘‘Have you an order to pass, sir?” the 
man asked respectfully. 

**No. I come on business for Miss Marr.’’ 

‘*T will call the lieutenant,”’ he said, and 
sent for the officer in charge. 

‘* We have sent away Miss Marr’s belong- 
ings, with her maid,’ the officer said. 
‘‘Count Lubona’s body lies here in state, 
and we have orders from the king that no 
one shall pass under any circumstances,” 

‘Can you tell me if Mr. Marr has been 
here?” 

‘‘T have neither seen nor heard anything 
of him,’’ the man said, but Beverly knew 
that he was lying. 

There was nothing more to be done. 
Wearily he made his way up the hillside 
and threw himself down in the byre of the 
pig herder in a sleep of utter exhaustion and 
fatigue of body and mind. 


XXII. 


TWICE every day, in the next three days, 
Beverly made an effort to see the king; but 
Boris was said to be recovering from his in- 
juries, and could see no one. All at once 
the free and easy court of Carpathia had be- 
come inaccessible, and where an audience 
had been the easiest thing in the world it 
became the most difficult. Some men left 
the country after the death of Lubona he- 
came known, and there was uneasiness in 
many places. Little groups of men talked 
here and there, but there was no sign of dis- 
affection in the capital, and Beverly heard 
of no arrests. He haunted the palace. He 
could not go back to Elinor Marr until he 
had something definite to tell her concern- 
ing her father. Erratic as the old schemer 
was, her anxiety must be great by this time. 
























Lubona’s funeral came three days after 
his body had been taken to his old home, 
and it was made as great as the funeral of a 
king’s chamberlain should be. The king 
himself attended in person. To Beverly’s 
astonishment, Leo Lubona was also there in 
the capacity of chief mourner. He had a fan- 
tastic notion that had it not been against the 
customs of the country, Linda would have 
also publicly paid her last respects to the 
man who had ruined her life. 

The king, resplendent in his showiest un- 
iform, laid a wreath on the coffin where the 
keen, sarcastic face of the dead Lubona 
seemed to smile at the mockery of respect 
and affection. Crowds had filed through 
the rooms. Old servants, tearless, stolid, fa- 
talistic, who had been his followers but the 
other day, looked upon the king with no 
hard feeling. It was all in the fortunes of 
war. ‘They were glad to see that no effort 
was to be made to molest them. Beverly 
even recognized the face he had seen in the 
bushes of the hillside six days ago, before 
that tree fell in the roadway. 

No place was given to the American, ex- 
cept as courtesy made way for him as a 
foreigner, and as one who had known the 
dead man. After the body had been cere- 
moniously placed in the vault of the estate, 
Beverly lost sight of Boris. Once, during 
the services, he had tried to make his way 
through one of. the halls and had been 
stopped, silently, unostentatiously, by a 
guard. Hedid not leave the house with the 
body, but remained behind, Here was the bit 
of tapestry, cut as he had cut it that night 
when he slipped through to the stables. It 
seemed a dozen years ago. He was like a 
man looking on the record of events of his 
youth. 

As he wandered about, a young officer 
whom he had seen in the king’s household 
came up to him. 

‘Mr. Beverly,’ he said, ‘‘is there any- 
thing I can do for you?”’ 


“Yes. Get me an audience with the 
king.” 

The young man pulled his long mustache 
thoughtfully. 


‘‘ Pardon me,’’ he said, ‘‘I do not wish to 
be impertinent, but have you not offended 
his majesty? I thought——” 

‘‘T may have done so,”’ Beverly said, 
‘*but I wish very much to see him. Can 
you make some arrangement by which it 
will be possible ?’’ 

“Tcantry. Hecomes here to rest for an 
hour before he goes back to Carpeth. He is 
still weak from his hurt. It may be possi- 
ble that you can see him. I will take the 
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risk of asking you to stay until then. 
Come in here.’’ He opened the door of a 
little ante chamber which led from the draw- 
ing room, and Beverly sat down to wait. 
The young officer smiled. ‘‘It might be 
well for both of us, ’’ he said, ‘‘ if you left the 
door ajar. If the king refuses to see you, 
there is no necessity of your appearing a- 
gain. It is a good leap to the ground out- 
side. It might save some complications if 
you disappeared. I will -ask him in here. 
His hurt appears to have upset his temper to 
some degree. He has not been himself 
since his return to Carpeth. He appears to 
be suffering. ”’ 

It was but a few minutes before sounds in 
the next room told Beverly that the king 
had arrived. 

‘Pull out that couch,’’ a strong voice 
ordered. ‘‘ Bring mea carafe of water and 
some brandy, and leave. me alone for ten 
minutes.”’ 

‘““Your majesty——” the young officer 
began. 

“‘Hush!’’ Boris said in a peremptory 
fashion. ‘‘ Do not disturb me. I wish to be 
left alone.”’ 

The servant set the brandy and water be- 
side him. Once again the officer tried to 
speak, and once again he was repulsed. 
With a sigh which was meant to convey 
failure to Beverly, he backed ‘ont of the 
room. In an instant the Ar:-rican had 
opened the door between the two apart- 
ments, and stood before the king. Another 
man might have sprung up with an excla- 
mation, but this one did not. He lay back 
on his pillows, and the glass of brandy in 
his hand did not showatremor. To Beverly 
he looked half a dozen years older than six 
days before ; but that may have been due, 
in some measure, to the heavy, gaudy uni- 
form. His pallor was intense, and the black 
eyes were encircled by great bister shadows. 
There was a hardness in them like iron. 

He looked at Beverly for an instant, with- 
out a word, and for the first time that young + 
man felt the force of the kingly office. As 
he stood before Boris, hate himself for it as 
he might, he recognized the other’s superior 
rank, that ‘‘divinity’’ that tradition has 
made to “hedge a king.’”? This was not 
the reckless, loose tongued boy of those 
nights, but the man for whom he had killed 
other men, But Boris let the iron of his 
face degenerate into a sneer. 

‘* May I ask to what I owe the honor of 
this visit?’ he said, ‘‘ I might have known 
that bars and bolts, guards and doors, would 
not hold you.’”’ 

‘‘Your majesty is kind to remind me of 
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my poor services,’’ Beverly replied, despis- 
ing himself for the words. ‘I had a debt 
to you, but you chose to take the payment 
yourself.’ Involuntarily he looked at the 
throat of the king, where a lace cravat, 
tucked inside his high uniform collar, hid 
some black marks. The American had 
strong fingers. ‘‘I have come to ask you 
what you have done with my countryman, 
John Marr.’’ 

A cruel light came into the king’s eyes, 
and animation into the lines of his face. 
Evidently hfe had looked for this, and it 
was not displeasing to him. 

‘*By what right do you ask? Are you 
minister to this court? Pardon me, I 
forget I am perhaps being interviewed for 
your newspaper. Your story is not finished 
until you learn where the hero—or is it the 
villain?—of your tale can be found. You 
might end it up appropriately by saying 
that he had been captured and was in the 
hands of the King of Carpathia.”’ 

‘“‘If I am not the minister to Carpathia, 
perhaps that gentleman may have some ob- 
jections to offer to even the King of Carpa- 
thia holding a citizen of the United States 
prisoner.”’ 

Beverly was losing his head. Fora mo- 
ment or two the king looked at him with 
half closed eyes, and then he went on al- 
most in a tone of banter. It had always 
been hard for Boris to refrain from that. 

‘* You are not a very good news gatherer, 
Mr. Beverly, notwithstanding your reputa- 
tion ; nor can you carry a situation logically 
in your mind, Remember, please, that your 
countryman confessed to me, and to you, 
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that he was heading an insurrection, a 
movement to put Carpathia into the hands 
of Russia. Stop,’’ he went on as Beverly 
began to speak. ‘‘Only you and I heard 
that. If you cared to commit perjury, I 
have documentary evidence which I took 
from Count Lubona’s pocket with my 
own hands. Evidently he had some hope 
of bringing Marr to terms some time or 
other.”’ 

‘* At least you may remember,’’ Beverly 
said in a low tone, ‘‘ that Miss Marr has not 
taken payment for the debt you owe to her ; 
a debt twice over, for you in——”’ 

Boris brought his feet to the ground with 
acrash, and stood up, his hand on the bell 
beside him. 

‘‘Mr. Beverly,”’ he said, ‘“‘I am the king 
of this country. Had my patience been 
less, you might find yourself a target outside 
the walls of Carpeth. As it is, you have 
been my companion through sundry dan- 
gers. For that I am grateful. And I will 
do you the honor, and myself the justice, 
to tell you my plans. Mr. Marr shall be re- 
leased, for I intend to make his daughter 
my wife.’’ 

** You cannot ! 
said quickly. 

‘* My mother was the wife of a prince.” 

‘* You would not——”’ 

‘Pray consider the memory of my 
mother, who was as good a woman as yours. 
I do not care to have a newspaper reporter 
meddling in the affairs of my family. I 
beg, Mr. Beverly, that you will find it con- 
venient to leave Carpathia within the next 
twenty four hours,’’ 


You are aking,’’ Beverly 


( To be continued.) 
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BREATHER of hope upon the face that grieves, 
Reddener of paleness, mocker at despair, 
Playground of happy wings that upward fare, 

Lover of violets and sodden leaves, 

Of roses running to the cottage eaves, 

And hay fields sweetening in the sunny glare ; 
Companion of the heart that knows no care, 
And of the budding boughs and bursting sheaves ; 


Though armed with weapons of the icy north, 
Or red with dropping leaves or white with flakes, 
O:1 scorched with sun or wistful in the rain, 
Out of my cell your spirit calls me forth, 
Out to the splendid open, where the aches 
And hurts of life are bathed and healed again. 





Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





























HERE was nothing unusual in the sit- 
uation, So Ellen told herself with 
a little grim smile, as she looked 
steadily from one to the other of the two 
photographs that lay in her lap. She was 
not the only woman in the world to whom 
had come the necessity of deciding between 
two good men, both in a measure eligible, 
and both undoubtedly attractive; but she had 
found herself shrinking more and more from 
the making of a final decision, with a cow- 
ardice that surprised her and was certainly 
entirely foreign to her nature. Now, how- 
ever, as she lay back in a great easy chair in 
the pleasant sitting room, she drew her red 
lips very closely together in a way that, to 
one who knew this maiden of determined 
spirit, betokened a farewell to indecision, 
and a brave facing, and if possible a speedy 
solving, of the problem before her. , 

‘SNo one knows any better than I,’ she 
told herself with severity, ‘‘ that I cannot go 
on in this way any longer. If there were only 
some objection to one or the other! But 
there isn’t—bless their hearts! And how 
good they are to me—too good. Ohdear!’’ 
and she sighed. Then, sitting up very 
straight, ‘‘This will never do. Now’’— 
taking up one of the pictures—‘ here is 
Henry C. Dillard, aged thirty three: by in- 
heritance, very wealthy ; by profession, an 
artist; character, excellent; temper, ami- 
able ; personally—good looking, very popu- 
lar, and a great catch.’? She meditated. 
‘‘The truth of the matter is, the girl who 
refused Mr. Dillard would be a very foolish 
girl indeed.” 

She took up the other photograph. ‘‘ Now, 
here is Richard W. Wheeler, familiarly 
known as Dick Wheeler; by inheritance, 
poor; by profession, a lawyer; character, 
good; temper—well, temper a little quick; 
while as for looks ’’—and she held the pict- 
ure at arm’s length and gazed at it critically 
—‘‘T do think ’’—smiling in spite of herself 
—that Dick has one of the very nicest 
faces in the world.” 

She leaned back with her hands behind 
her head and stared up at the ceiling with 
unseeing eyes. 

‘‘T must decide,’’ she thought. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I am just an average woman, but it does 
seem strange that I do not know which of 
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these two I like the better, or if I really love 
either ofthem. Idobelieve I think as much 
of one as the other. In that case, it isjust a 
question of expediency, fitness, in fact. 
Why, that is simple enough. Now, which is 
the better match of the two? Mr. Dillard, 
undoubtedly. Which could provide for me 
the better? Which would be the more accep- 
table to my relatives and friends? Mr. Dil- 
lard, of course. ‘There it is in a nutshell;’’ 
and she sprang to her feet with animation 
and laid the picturesonthetable. ‘There, 
the matter is decided, and how glad I am!”’ 

She went to the window and leaned out. 
‘* Poor Dick,’’ she said softly, ‘‘ how grieved 
he will be, but he will get over it, of course. 
I am so glad I have acted sensibly in the 
matter. I always said I would when it 
came to a question of marriage. Now I 
come to think of it, I don’t see how any sen- 
sible girl could make any other decision.”’ 

The portiéres parted and an older lady 
entered the room, attired for the street. 

‘*T am going down town, Ellen,’’ she said 
pleasantly. ‘‘Is there anything I can do 
for you?”’ 

** Nothing, thank you, mamma.’’ 

The pictures lay in full view side by side 
on the table. 

‘*Ellen,’’ said her mother gently, ‘‘those 
are two good men who love you. I have 
hesitated to speak to you about the matter 
before, trusting that you would realize the 
necessity of making some decision one way 
or the other.’’ 

**T do realize it.”’ 

‘*Tamsure youdo. Personally, I have no 
objections to either of them. They are both 
estimable men, and I would have you act ac- 
cording to the dictates of your own heart, 
but I trust you will use good sense in your 
decision. In fact, Iam sure you will. You 
are used to having everything you want, 
dear, and Mr. Dillard is wealthy and would 
be very kind.” 

‘* Still, papa was a poor man when you 
married him,’’ said Ellen, acting upon— 
who shall say what impulse? 

‘‘ That is true, but I would have you avoid 
the trials of my early married life. Not 
that I have any serious objection to Dick. 
He is a nice boy, but a trifle too near your 
own age, and then I am afraid I should al- 
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ways worry about that—uncle, was it not ?— 
of his who died an—an—inebriate.”’ 

“ Why, mamma,” exclaimed Ellen, ‘‘ that 
was not his uncle—he was a second cousin 
or something of that kind. Besides, what 
on earth has that to do with Dick?” 

‘Nothing, dear. Of course he is not re- 
sponsible. But those things run in families, 
youknow. Butno matter. Iam sure I can 
trust to your decision, only you owe it to 
both to decide one way or the other. Good 
by, dear ;’’ and with a kiss she was gone. 

It was with a sober face that Ellen crossed 
the room to her work basket and took up a 
piece of embroidery. Before she had seated 
herself, however, light footsteps were heard 
and the portiéres were parted to disclose one 
of the most up to date of maidens: volumi- 
nous skirt, immaculate shirtwaist, demurely 
parted hair, jaunty hat, and all. 

‘Good morning, Ellie,’’ exclaimed this 
bewildering apparition. ‘‘ I met your moth- 
er on the steps and she told me to come 
right on in. Embroidery? Oh, put it up! 
I want to have a talk—a nice, good, old, un- 
interrupted talk;’ and Ellen found herself 
seated on the sofa, her hand tightly clasped 
in that of her friend. 

“¥ am glad you have come,”’’ she said 
with a smile. ‘I was feeling a little—well, 
a little lonesome, I guess.”’ 

‘No wonder! Cooped up in a house a 
fine day like this. Isn’t that a picture of 
Mr. Dillard? ’’—reaching over and taking up 
the photograph from the table. ‘‘ I thought 
so. What a handsome fellow he is! I tell 
you, Ellen, you are a lucky girl.” 

‘“‘Indeed! In what way?” and Ellen 
straightened up a little. 

“In what way? Now don’t you know it 
is perfectly absurd for you to put on that in- 
nocent air with me? It is scarcely to be be- 
lieved that he has been paying you such de- 
voted attentions for nothing. And that 
being the case, my dear, you needn’t tell 
me you are going to refuse him.”’ 

“And why not, pray?’’ asked Ellen, with 
some spirit. 

‘“Why not?’ echoed her friend. . ‘‘ Be- 
cause no girl in her senses would. Why, he 
is handsome, rich, distinguished—every- 
thing a woman’s heart could desire.”’ 

Ellen was silent, and her friend regarded 
her thoughtfully for a moment. 

‘*T see you have a picture of Dick Wheel- 
er, too,’’ she remarked presently. ‘I de- 
clare, it is a shame the way you have treated 
that poor boy.’’ 

‘“ Why, what do you mean?”’ 

‘*You know well enough. Dick’s a nice 
boy, but such a temper! ”’ 


‘Is his temper bad?’”’ 

‘*Tsit?’’ said Miss Kate, with fine sarcasm. 
“I suppose you have forgotten that night 
you and Mr, Dillard called at our house and 
found Dick there. We had been talking 
about you, and I thought it only kindness to 
tell the poor boy howin my opinion matters 
stood. Then when you two came in it only 
confirmed what I had been saying, and my, 
wasn’t he angry! Do you remember, he in- 
sisted on leaving immediately, when ‘he had 
told me only a moment before that he had 
come fn for a long talk. I never saw any 
one more furious. I thought I would be 
sorry for the woman who married him.” 

‘‘Really, Kate, you are very unjust. 
Don’t you think any man might have been 
a little—well, perturbed under those cir- 
cumstances? ”’ 

Kate shook her head. 

‘*He is too quick tempered to suit me.” 

“I dike quick tempered people,’’ ex- 
claimed Ellen suddenly. 

‘“‘Oh, ho! So that’s the way the land 
lies, is it? I never supposed for a moment 
that a girl would hesitate between Mr. 
Dillard and Dick Wheeler. I see I have 
made a mistake.’’ 

‘You have done nothing of the kind,’’ 
began Ellen. ‘‘I——” 

‘‘Who is that coming in the gate?’’ ex- 
claimed Kate, looking out of the window. 
‘‘Your aunt, Mrs. Williams, and some 
clerical appearing gentleman—old Dr. Wat- 
son, is it not? So here’s an end to our talk. 
Good by, Ellie. I’m sure the lucky man zs 
Mr. Dillard after all, and I do hope you are 
not angry at anything I’ve said. I want to 
be on good terms with the future Mrs. Dil- 
lard. She will be a person worth culti- 
vating. By by; ”’ and this animated young 
woman was gone. 

The next moment Mrs. Williams, short, 
stout, and good natured, entered the room, 
followed by the kind, benignant countenance 
and stately figure of the Rev. Dr. Watson. 

‘*Good morning, aunty,’ said Ellen cor- 
dially. ‘‘Good morning, Dr. Watson. I 
am very sorry, but mamma is down town.”’ 

‘* So John told us at the door,’’ remarked 
her aunt, sinking into a chair and fanning 
herself vigorously. ‘‘I only dropped in for 
a moment, and chanced to meet Dr. Watson 
just coming in the gate.” 

Hereupon followed the usual remarks 
about the weather, and inquiries regarding 
the health of the respective families. 

‘*T hope you are well, dear child,’’ said 
Mrs. Williams, ‘‘ It seems to me you look 
a little flushed and feverish this morning. 
Don’t you think so, doctor ?’’ 




















A GIRL’S WAY. 


‘‘T think Ellen looks to be in her usual 
good health,’”’ said the doctor, with a smile, 
“‘T am quite well, thank you, aunty.’ 

‘* Well, I am glad of that,’’ said her aunt, 
‘‘ Oh, I have been hearing some interesting 
stories about you, young lady. Haven’t you 
anything to tell us at all? I think she 
might take us into her confidence, don’t 
you, doctor ?”’ 

‘*Ellen knows I am always interested in 
anything that concerns her welfare.” 

‘‘Indeed, I have nothing to tell,’’ Ellen 
hastened to say, with a flushed countenance. 

‘* Then you have not decided,’’ exclaimed 
her aunt. ‘‘ Now, dear child, I know you 
don’t mind my speaking of it before such 
an old friend as Dr. Watson, and I am sure 
you know I love you as though you were 
my own child. I do hope you will be care- 
ful, dear. A matter of this kind is not to be 
decided hastily. The choice of a husband 
is a very serious matter, isn’t it, doctor ?”’ 

‘*Most certainly it is,’? assented the 
doctor. 

‘*T am sure I would not wish to influence 
you, dear,’’ went on the good lady with 
animation. ‘‘It is of course a matter for 
your own heart to decide. Iam sure Richard 
is a very nice young man, but of course we 
all know how unusually desirable Mr. Dil- 
lard is in every way. Is he not, doctor?’’ 

‘Both are excellent young men,’’ re- 
marked the doctor. 

‘‘ Ves, indeed, of course they are, and I 
am the last person in the world to wish 
Ellen to be influenced by worldly conside- 
rations. I am fond of Richard, but he is a 
lawyer, my dear, and lawyers are apt to drift 
into politics, and the life of a politician’s 
wife is very hard. Now Mr. Dillard, with 
his position and wealth, could make you so 
comfortable. He is such an unusually fine 
man. Don’t you think so, doctor ?’’ 

‘*He is a liberal hearted, Christian gen- 
tleman,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ His wife would 
be in a position to do much good.” 

At this juncture a boy’s voice was heard 


from the rear of the house calling lustily, 


‘* Ellen, oh, Ellen !”’ 

“It is only Jim,’’ explained Ellen, but 
her guests arose. 

‘* We will not detain you,’’ said her aunt. 
‘‘ We only dropped in for a moment. Give 
my love to your mother, and think well 
over what I have said.”’ 

Ellen found her twelve year old brother 
on the back steps rocking himself back and 
forth apparently in great agony. 

‘“‘ Why, what is the matter ?”’ she inquired 
in alarm. 
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‘‘]’ve hurt my arm,’’ he groaned. ‘‘Get 
the witch hazel, won’t you?”’ 

** How did it happen? *’ Ellen asked sym- 
pathetically, as she bathed the injured 
member. 

‘* Fell off that old bicycle. It ain’t fit for 
a fellow of my age to ride. I do hope, 
Ellen, when you marry Mr. Dillard, he’ll 
give me a decent wheel.’ 

Ellen drew herself up. 

*“James,’’ she said tragically, ‘how 
dare you speak to me like that? Here, take 
your lotion, and don’t you ever mention 
that subject to me again.’’ 

‘*T don’t know what is the matter with 
me,’’ she thought, as she returned to the 
sitting room. ‘‘This has been a horrid 
day ’’—and there were tears in her eyes. 

She was more than surprised as she en- 
tered the room to find Mr. Wheeler await- 
ing her. He was standing by the mantel, 
and looked taller and more grave than 
usual, she thought. 

“IT was just wondering what to do,’”’ he 
said. ‘I was told I would find you here.” 

How glad she was to see him! She was 
amazed at herown gladness. She explained 
her absence, and then touched lightly and 
with unusual animation and charm on a 
variety of subjects. 

‘* You seem to be in a happy mood this 
afternoon,”’ he remarked gloomily. 

“Do I?’ she returned. ‘‘ You don’t.” 

‘*No,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘I am not: I have 
come to say good by.” 

‘*Good by?’’ she echoed. 
going away?’’ 

“‘T am not coming here any more.”’ 

There was silence for a moment. 
she said with dignity, 

‘* Have I offended you in any way?”’ 

’ "You understand well enough,’’ he 
answered bitterly. ‘‘ Do you suppose that I 
do not know what every one else knows— 
that you are going to marry Dillard ?’’ 

Ellen rose and faced him steadily. 

‘*Tam going to do nothing of the kind,’’ 
she said, with distinctness. Then she went 
over to the window and lowered the sash. 

‘*You are not!’’ he repeated. ‘‘Why?’’ 

‘* Because I don’t care to,’’ she answered, 
drumming lightly on the pane. 

He went over and stood by her side. 

‘*Isthere any one you would marry?”’ 
he asked earnestly. 

‘**Yes,’’ she said, after a pause, ‘‘ there 
1S, 

“Ellen,” he asked huskily, ‘‘am I the 
man?’’ 

‘* You are the man,’’ she said. 


Lulu Judson. 
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“ENGLISH AS SEE IS WRIT.”’ 

The first issue of anew French periodical en- 
titled Nos Actrices Chez Elles, printed in both 
French and English, reminds us forcibly of the 
renowned José da Fonseca’s ‘“‘ New Guide of 
the Conversation in Portuguese and English.” 
The latter, which is now a rare and valuable 
book, made its appearance in 1855, and has 
been called the ‘‘finest example of uninten- 
tional humor in existence.’? A short extract 
from the preface will serve to demonstrate the 
quality of this humor. 

A choice of familiar dialogues, clean of gal- 
licisms, and despoiled phrases, it was missing 
yet to studious portuguese and brazilian Youth ; 
and also to persons of others nations that wish 
to know the portuguese language . We 
expect them, who the little book (for the care 
what we wrote him and for her typgraphical 
correction) that may be worth the acceptation 
of the #ttidious ~pefsons,and especialy of the 
Youth, at which we dedicate him particularly. 


As a matter of fact ‘“‘ he ” was so heartily ap- 
preciated that when Sefior Fonseca, discovering 
the enormities of his work, endeavored to buy 
up and destroy the whole edition, he found it 
was too late, and to this day a few copies re- 
main to delight the eye of the lover of curious 
books. 

The second part of ‘‘The New Guide” con- 
tained a number of anecdotes, one at least of 
which is worth quoting: 

A first actor of the Opera being fall sick in the 
time from a new Tepresentation, was choiced 
for to succeed him a subaltern actor. This 
sang and was whistled (hissed? ) but, without 
to be disconcerted, he had looked fixedly the 
partiere and told him, “‘I don’t conceive you ; 
and you ought to imagine than, for six hundred 
pounds that i receive every year, i shall go to 
give you a voice of thousand crowns ?”’ 


The fatal results of implicit faith in an Eng- 
lish dictionary are almost as startlingly evident 
in Nos Actrices Chez Elles as in Fonseca’s 
artless translation from the Portuguese. Its 
purpose is thus naively stated : 


As yeldance to a general wish we beg to un- 
dertake just now the publication of peculiar 
precedentless an album. 


Two of the actresses dealt with are well 
known to New York audiences, and their char- 
acteristics are set forth as follows: 


Jane Hading isa Marseille’s native. Her cor- 
rect beauty as much as her right talent, which 
the modern playing and classic taste are thril- 
ling in, prove that some blood of Phocean emi- 
grants from old and artful Ionia is flowing into 
herveins, Then, as an hereditary consequence, 
she is passionately fond ofemigration. Madame 
Hading alternately glittered on our most great- 
esttheatres: Even she reached the ‘‘ Francais ’’; 
but the Boulevard without her seemed to be 
sky without sun. Now she is again at the 
Gymnase, which recovers with her assistance 
its formerly fashion. 
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And of the incomparable Yvette Guilbert we 
are told that : 

She is more than a glory, she is an idol. 
Happy idol; she conquered the world before 
her thirtieth year of age—as Alexander did. 
But, indeed, what a perfect incarnation of the 
to-day song ! 1 Not at Loisa Paget’s rose stock- 
ings song, nor short petticoat one at the 
‘Caveau,’ but the song only dressed with a 
pair of black gloves, and all at once brighten- 
ing in meadows, woods, streets, and alcoves. 
With her bulky sheaf of couplets and strophes, 
she appears, The acclaim suddenly claps. 
Her slyness is so piercing one, so bewitching 
her cleverness, that everything is pleasingly 
received from’ herself. Nicel minded she 
likes to be surrounded with artful works in or- 
der to take some rest when her songs are over. 
Sometimes she is tired, having sprinkled salt 
and pepper to her authors. Fortunately she 
has an unexhausted stock. She made a com- 
pact with Devil, and, nevertheless, she can oc- 
casionally have many pure and soft repentance 
accents, 


Palpably we poor Americans know but little 
of the resources of our language. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN FICTION. 

As a general thing the verdicts of newspaper 
critics, favorable or otherwise, are to be taken 
with a grain of salt, but the reviewer who has 
pronounced Mr. Martin J. Pritchard’s ‘‘ With- 
out Sin” “the most startling novel yet” has 
come unaccountably near to telling the exact 
truth. It is startling first of all, then inter- 
esting, and finally, when one has had time to 
think it over, unpleasant. It will probably 
take its place among the books which attract 
considerable attention without arousing any 
great amount of discussion. 

As a matter of fact, it contains nothing to 
discuss. ‘‘ Without Sin’ is innocent of pro- 
blems, in the accepted sense of the word, but 
nevertheless it is one of the most daring pieces 
of fiction which have come under our notice 
—so daring, indeed, that to review it without 
giving offense is a matter of some difficulty. 
Mr. Pritchard’s story deals with the betrayal 
of a young and beautiful Jewess, unknown to 
herself. From earliest childhood she has been 


-intensely, almost morbidly religious, and when 


the knowledge of her condition breaks upon 
her, believing herself absolutely a virgin, she 
announces that she is the chosen woman, 
the mother of the expected Messiah. With- 
out going into details, this will suffice to 
show wherein ‘‘ Without Sin” is startling. 
Mr. Pritchard displays remarkable skill in 
handling avery delicate subject, yet with all 
his ability—or her ability, for the author is 
said to be a woman, a member of London 
society—‘‘ Without Sin” is distinctly an un- 
pleasant novel. Though it does not cater to 
the cravings of those who enjoy the fiction of 
immorality, yet it is not a volume for the Sun- 























day school. Many will consider it sacrile- 
gious, at least in suggestion. Here again the 
writer has been very careful to avoid any defi- 
nitely offensive phrase or scene, but the whole 
book is uncomfortably like a parody upon the 
Immaculate Conception. 

A London paper has spoken of ‘‘the very 
ingenious way in which improbable incidents 
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It is 
neither an edifying nora pleasant book, and 
had it never appeared none would regret the 
fact except Martin Pritchard. 


can, the literary sensation of an hour. 


EUGENE FIELD’S DAUGHTER. 
The death of Eugene Field turned his 
daughter Mary from a gay, light hearted child, 


Miss Mary French Field 


From @ photograph by Place & Coover, Chicago. 


are made to appear natural” in ‘‘ Without 
Sin ’’; but in reality there is nothing in the 
book which can fairly be called ‘‘ improbable,’’ 
in the sense here intended. Its incidents are 
unusual in the extreme, but they follow matu- 
rally from the strange situation conceived by 
the author. It is a conspicuously consistent 
narrative from start to finish. Herein—in the 
skilful and logical handling of a startling 
plot—lies its chief merit. Its weakness is that 
while it may not do much harm, it can do no 
good. The author’s sole purpose ‘seems to be 
to display her own cleverness, to create, if she 
1) 


just beginning to, see the delights of young 
ladyhood in the society which her brilliant 
father and beautiful mother brought to their 
home, into a serious woman of responsibilities. 

The Field home was one of the most de- 
lightful and sought after in Chicago. There 
was no citizen of whom the Western metropolis 
was prouder than of Eugene Field. He had 
the closest friends everywhere. In the nature 


of things, his work could not have the popu- 
larity that brings in great sums, and of such 
sums as it brought he was a ready spender. 
Hamlin Garland met him on the street one day 
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Miss Juiiet Wilbor Tompkins. 
From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco, 


swinging an old brass tea kettle, and was 
greeted with a swing of the newly purchased 
treasure and ‘‘ Behold a man who once had ten 
dollars!’? Mr. Field had curiosities from 
everywhere, many of them gifts from famous 
people. When he died he left his family poor 
in money, but rich in friends 
and memories. 

His children had seen his 
stories in manuscript, many of 
them embellished with the 
quaint little pen and ink 
sketches he used to put on 
those he most loved. They 
had heard him read them over 
and over, and when, after his 
death, it became necessary that 
there should be a bread winner, 
his daughter opened his books 
and began reading his poems in 
public. She has made a great 
success of her work, and has 
been in constant demand at 
Chicago ‘‘at homes.’”? She will 
probably be in New York this 
winter, and our society will 
have an opportunity to hear 
“With Trumpet and Drum” 
and “Little Boy Blue,” as 
Eugene Field taught her baby 
lips to recite them. She was 
her father’s ‘‘chum ”’ and boon 
companion. He dedicated many 
of his poems to her, and used 
to say that she was his severest 
critic as well as his best friend. 
It was he who nicknamed her 
““Trotty’?—a name that has 
clung to her among her inti- 
mates, ever since her childhood 
days. 

She is a very natural, un- 


affected reader, andinherits her father’s power 
of producing effects by simplicity of method. 





TWO NEW IMMORTALS. 

The two last additions to the French Acad- 
emy are very unlike, and testify strikingly to 
the catholicity of that institution. Gaston Paris 
is very little known on this side of the world 
except as a writer of critical articles. It seemed 
ridiculous to us that he should have received 
the coveted honor of the palm leaf coat when 
men like Zola and Daudet were passed by, but 
the earlier announcement of the election of 
Anatole France was met with a smile of ap- 
proval in America, where many of us knew him 
as the author of ‘‘The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard.”’ 

When that book appeared, it was generally 
supposed to be the work of an old man, one 
who had reached the ashes of the rose and still 
found them fragrant. It was a surprise to most 
people to know that the author was compara- 
tively young at the time of its publication. 
France is a poet, a student and philosopher. 
He is the son of a Jewish bookseller named 
Thibault. During most of his life he has been 
connected with the library of the French sen- 
ate; and he has long been knownas one of the 
foremost of Parisian journalists. He was a 
close friend of Renan, who always predicted 
for him a great popularity as the years went 
by. He has a very striking personality. He is 





Anatole France. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris, 
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as tall and thinas Don Quivrote, with a dis- 
tinctly French head. He dresses like the lead- 
ing man in a society drama. Many of his win- 
ters are spent in Florence. 





A YOUNG CALIFORNIA AUTHOR. 

It is with real pleasure that we presenta 
portrait of a young writer who has become one 
of our popular contributors. Miss Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins is a California girl who lives 
with her widowed mother on a 
fruit farm near San Leandro. 
She graduated at Vassar in 
1891, following her sister, the 
clever author of ‘‘Her Ma- 
jesty” and ‘The Broken Ring,”’ 
who became an alumna three 
years before. She has been 
writing verses ever since she 
could hold a pen, and during 
the past few years has found a 
ready acceptance forthem. But 
her successes have been short 
stories. She is also at work up- 
on a light opera, collaborat- 
ing with her brother, Gilbert 
Tompkins, who is a bright and 
promising young composer. 

Almost any day the sisters 
and their visitors may be seen 
on sturdy little broncos riding 
through the liveoaks of the 
beautiful San Leandro valley. 
San Francisco is only an hour 
and a half away, and they are 
almost as well known in so- 
ciety there as they are to the 
dwellers in the foothills near 
their country place. They are 
a family from whom a literary 
surprise may some day come. 





MORE FICTION FROM MR. MAT- 
THEWS. 

For some time we have been 
expecting Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews to put forth a volume of essays. 
The time is ripe for it, and, if we mistake 
not, he has sufficient material in hand for 
such a book. From month to month, for a 
year or so past, essays have been appearing 
under his name upon a variety of topics, and 
we have looked fora published collection of 
them. A volume of critical or miscellaneous 
essays by Brander Matthews is a literary event. 
He possesses to a marked degree the ability to 
make such work interesting, and we do not 
hesitate to venture the opinion that while his 
plays and iis fiction are doomed to utter 
oblivion, for his essays he will be remembered. 

With his undisputed ability in mind, there- 
fore, it is heart breaking to take up ‘‘ Tales of 
Fantasy and Fact,’’? Mr. Matthews’ latest book, 
and turn the pages and wonder why he did it. 
Here is a man whose head is full of informa- 
tion, and who can, when he will, write the 
most delightful English, wasting precious time 
upon fiction that is not even second class, and 


2I!I 


doing it, too, with the apparent conviction that 
this is preéminently his forte. Such is the 
fatuity of cultivated minds. It is said that 
Joseph Jefferson is prouder of his painting, 
which is mediocre, and his poetry, which is 
execrable, than of his acting, which is sublime. 
Brander Matthews, who in his own. line does 
as good work as any man in America, persists 
in writing fiction when Providence has denied 
him the power to build plot or dialogue. 





Gaston Paris. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


We have no wish to assail Mr. Matthews 
beyond his deserts. There is more of regret 
than anything else in our mind when we pro- 
nounce an adverse criticism upon the fiction 
which has probably cost him so much time and 
trouble ; but in compiling ‘‘ Tales of Fantasy 
and Fact’’ he seems to have been guided bya 
fatal discrimination. These are his six worst 
stories, and, depressing as they are when read 
apart, they are ten times more vapid when 
grouped together. 

Yet in Mr. Matthews’ book there 1s one 
ray of light which does something toward 
illuminating the prevailing dullness of the 
surrounding scenery. This is the ‘‘ Confiden- 
tial Postscript ’’ at the end, in which the writer 
chats pleasantly with the reader about his 
work. We mention it particularly because of 
two sentences which it contains. 

For the cgoistic garrulity of the author there 
is, in fact, no more fit occasion than in the final 
pages of his book. At that stage of the game 
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Miss Liiian Bell. 


. 
From a photograph by Varney, Chicago. 


he may fairly enough count on the good humor 
of his readers, since those who might be dis- 
satisfied with him would all have yielded to 
discouragement long before the postscript was 
reached. 


Nevertheless, it is as well to regard these 
confidences as a preface and not asa postscript, 
for, if it is essential to read all that precedes 
them before discovering their existence, many 
there will be who will never see them at all. 

To hark back to our original proposition— 
namely, that a book of essays by Mr. Matthews 
will always find a welcome—there is a fair 
prospect that the opportunity for such a wel- 
come is not far off. We are informed that 
“Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in 
Criticism ”’ is in press, and we shall look with 
interest for its appearance. Albeit Mr. Mat- 
thews cannot write fiction, he can discuss it 
entertainingly and profitably. 





ANOTHER CLEVER WESTERN WOMAN. 
Miss Lilian Bell, whose portrait we print 
here, and whose latest book we noticed last 





month, belies the reputation she would give 
herself by the mild sarcasms of her articles 
upon society. She takes a great interest in 
telling young men how brutally uninteresting 
they are, and discourses with great frankness 
upon their faults, but nevertheless there is 
no woman in Chicago who is more popular 
among the very people whose little follies she 
catches on the point of her clever pen and uses 
for “ copy.”’ 

Miss Bell has never done anything better 
than her ‘“‘Love Affairs of an Old Maid.’’ 
There is a semblance of truth in all of her 
stories which is almost painful under some cir- 
cumstances. They become too intimate for 
comfort. 





MAETERLINCK’S NEW DEPARTURE. 
Maeterlinck, the Belgian symbolist, who has 
been responsible for more bad dialogues 
(written by other men) than any other living 
writer, has announced that he is about to 
change the fashion he set. What on earth will 
become of William Sharp, and what of Henry 

















B. Fuller, who has just learned to do his work 
in similar style ? 

M. Maeterlinck is reported as blowing rings 
of cigarette smoke into the air in a Paris café, 
the other day, and announcing that “ symbol- 
ism was overdone.’”’ It had always had the 
symptoms of being underdone to the average 
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lishers are rarely among the “‘ initiated spirits. ”’ 
As he had no money to waste, but unlimited 
time, the young Maurice printed ‘Terres 
Chaudes”’ on a printing press owned by a 
friend, turning the machine with his own 
hands. 

He lives in Ghent, with his parents, and he 





Maurice Maeterlinck. 


From a photograph by Benque, Paris. 


reader. One of the most sympathetic critics of 
the so called Belgian Shakspere says that “‘ his 
works are clear only to a restricted number of 
select and initiated spirits.” 

Maeterlinck belongs to a Ghentish family of 
well to do burghers, which had a few stray 
drops of Spanish blood. He was educated in 
an orthodox Jesuit college in Belgium. It was 
a year in Paris, and the acquaintance of Vil- 
liers de l’Isle Adam, that set him on the path 
he has since followed. His first book, when 
written, naturally found no publisher. Pub- 





boats and skates and bicycles like any ordinary 
young man. The wheel has been held re- 
sponsible fora good many things, but if it has 
changed Maeterlinck’s style, it has indeed 
worked wonders. 

M. Maeterlinck does not look like a decadent. 
He is tall and rather handsome, and looks per- 
fectly conscious of it. He hasa few tricks of 
manner, but his apparent moodiness may be 
due, just now, to the fact that he is moulting 
his old style and has not fully taken on his new 
literary fashion. 





THE JILT’S JACQUEMINOT. 
A JACQUEMINOT, from roses red and white 
In her corsage, she let me pluck one night ; 
’T was while we floated through the witching dance ; 
The music and her charms held me in trance ; 
She was my queen and I her plighted knight. 


Ah me! Since then twelve months have taken flight ; 
No more her flame--merely a lovelorn wight-- 
I cherish that relic of my romance-- 
A jacqueminot. 


Another’s bride, so beautiful and bright, 
She vowed her yestere’en ; with rapt delight 
He gazed upon her comely countenance ; 
His love and pride illumined every glance ; 
Just how her fickle heart such joy can blight, 
A Jack may know ! 
George Shelby 
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NO MORE STARS WANTED. 

Managers never neglect an opportunity to 
inform the public of their untiring efforts to 
give productions that shall be as near perfect 
as the mimic art will permit. The press agent 
is instructed to spare no figures in his state- 
ment of the money spent on scenery and cos- 
tumes. Months, we are told by this same 
worthy, are often devoted to the search for 
some particular bit of property in order to 
complete the harmony of the stage picture. 

Of course we all know that the manager 
does not go to all this trouble and expense for 





mere love of art. 


He expects his painstaking 
to be appreciated ina practical manner at the 


box office window. Granted that these antici- 
pations are realized, what is his next move in 
many cases? Does he seek to add still further , 
to the strength of an organization which has 
won such favor? Not he, but. straightway 
sits him down to plan how he may split up 
his one good stone so that he may therewith 
kill two hapless birds. All of which is perti- 
nent to the rumor, current now these many 
moons, that Charles Frohman proposes to 
‘‘ star’? Maude Adams. 
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THE STAGE. 


Maud Jeffreys in ‘‘The Sign of the Cross.” 
From a photograph by Downey, London, 


Miss Adams is one of the most charming 
young women on our stage; in some points she 
has no equal, and there are not a few ‘‘stars ”’ 
now more or less precariously scintillating 
aloft who might profitably snuff themselves 


out to come down and sit at her feet. And yet 
if starring Maude Adams means removing her 
from the Drew company, is it fair to the pub- 
lic which for the past four years has so liber- 
ally supported this well matched pair? No 
doubt both companies would be well patron- 
ized—Charles Frohman is too astute to blaze a 
pathway into sterile fields—but where formerly 
two prime favorites were seen in one evening, 
for a single entrance fee, there would be but 


one. And itis not for an instant supposable 
that the prices of seats would be cut in half to 
correspond. 

Alackaday that ever the word ‘‘star’’ was 
introduced into our dramatic vocabulary! 
Abroad they know it not; in Germany the 
equivalent term is ‘‘ guest,” implying that the 
player to whom all the others are supposed to 
be subordinate, will only tarry fora while. If 
‘stars’? we must have, let them at least al- 
ways be of the plural number. Irving and 
Terry are no mean example to follow. Change 
it to ‘‘ Drew and Adams,’”? Mr. Frohman, on 
the dead walls and house bills, if you will, but 
in the name of American theater goers don’t 
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From her latest photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 
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a whole one. 


AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN ‘“ THE 
THE CROSS.”’ 

Every one interested in stage matters will 
watch with keen attention the reception ac- 
corded to Wilson Barrett’s ‘‘Sign of the 
Cross’’ when it is brought out at the Knicker- 
bocker in the near future. The enormous hit 
it has made in London is well known, while 


those with passably good memories will recall 





give us half a loaf where we have been getting 


SIGN OF 
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But ‘nothing ventured, nothing gained,” and 
chancing to pass Wilson Barrett’s hotel one 
day, she presented herself to his notice. To 
her complete amazement she was engaged 
to goto England with him. She played only 
small parts at first, but on Miss Eastlake’s re- 
tirement she was promptly installed in the 
position she now occupies. 





THE GREAT COMEDIENNE OF FRANCE. 
It is not likely that we shall have visits from 
French players for some time to come, now 





Julia Mariowe ‘aber 


From her latest plitograph by Sarony, New York. 


the total absence of any sensation when the 
piece was rendered in America on the occasion 
of Barrett’s last visit here. Our portrait of 
Maud Jeffreys shows an important factor in 
the presentation, she being no less a person- 
age than Mr. Barrett’s leading woman. 

Miss Jeffreys’ career might be considered a 
plea for belief in luck, were it not that her un- 
doubted abilities point otherwhere. She is an 
American girl, hailing from Tennessee, and for 
some time was a member of Mr. Daly’s forces 
—a member whom the audience saw but heard 
not. Fearing that she too nearly resembled 
another woman in the company to hope for 
speedy promotion, she exchanged this pre- 
carious foothold for complete chaos. For such 
was tie outlook, so far as any plans she had. 


t 


that the Abbey firm has restricted itself to the 
musical field. The Mounet-Sully ‘‘frost,’’ 
some three seasons ago, will not soon be for- 
gotten on the American Rialto. Even the star 
himself, on the eve of his departure, put the 
matter very frankly. ‘‘ Pecuniarily,’’ he said to 
a reporter, ‘‘ my tour has turned out very badly. 
The audiences were more than small, many, 
many times.”’ 

The Coquelin-Hading company, following 
upon the heels of Mounet-Sully, fared only 
slightly better. Bernhardt appears to be the 
only French player who can make money here. 
And yet Hading is a most engaging artist, pos- 
sessing a remarkable insight into character- 
istics as difficult of discernment, sometimes, as 
they are of portrayal. Hading is one year 
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Dorothy Morton. 


Frou her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


older than Lillian Russell, having been born in 
1859, and made her first appearance on the 
stage when she was three, assuming a part 
usually filled by a doll. It is already a fami- 
liar story how she started out as a singer and 
only became a comedian through happy 
chance. She has been associated at various 
times with six of the leading theaters of Paris, 
including the Comédie Frangaise. 
JULIA MARLOWE’S TRAINING. 

There are few more conscientious actresses 
than Julia Marlowe. The stage is to her, one 
might almost say, a holy place. No tempta- 
tions of wider fame or larger returns have 
served to move her from her resolve never to 
debase a vocation of which she has declared 
that there is none more honorable. 

Although an American by adoption and train- 
ing, Miss Marlowe (whose family name was 
Brough) isof English birth. Butshe came to 
this country when only five years old, and 








first appeared on the stage as a mere child 
with one of the juvenile ‘‘Pinafore’’ com- 
panies which overran the land in the early 
eighties. Her aunt, whom Miss Marlowe 
naively describes as ‘‘a shy young lady,’’ was 
at the head of this organization, and when it 
disbanded Julia was twelve. Then followed 
four years of schooling, at the end of which 
period the aunt announced that her niece must 
set herself to work to study seriously for the 
legitimate boards. Thereupon ensued another 
four years of work for the young girl, just at 
that age when youth most craves recreation— 
four years that laid strong and deep the foun- 
dations for the superstructure of her later 
career. There were no vacations, and but three 
holidays during each twelve months. Every 
day, from eight o’clock in the morning until 
noon, the young student read plays, going over 
each one fifty times before she was allowed to 
put her conception of it into action. The after- 
noons were devoted to rehearsing such parts 
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Georgia Caine. 


From a photograph by Platz, Chicago. 


as Rosalind, Parthenia, and Juliet. She was 
required not only to have her own réle letter 
perfect, but to be prepared to recite any por- 
tion of the play. She was twenty years old 
when she made her début in New York as 
Parthenia at a matinée performance of ‘‘In- 
gomar,”’ and it is her pride that from that day 
to this she has only played similar high class 
roles. 

Miss Marlowe married her leading man, 
Robert Taber, in 1894, and they have continued 
to act together in legitimate repertoire with 
marked success. Early last season she essayed 
the character of Prince Hal in Henry IV, but 
the play was soon dropped from her list. Did 
Mr. Daly take note of this fact when he de- 
cided that Ada Rehan should not be the Prince 





in his production, after all? As at present ar- 
ranged C. J. Richman is to fill the part. 

Last summer Mr. and Mrs. Taber spent as 
usual in traveling abroad, incidentally paying 
a visit to Juliet’s tomb in Verona. They have 
opened their present season with a new play, 
a dramatization of George Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola,”’ 
by Elwyn A. Barron. It is very possible that 
next summer the Tabers will’ play an engage- 
ment in London. 





“cc “cc 


THE CALIPH’? AND “ THE GEISHA.”’ 

It should be a matter of consolation to Jeffer- 
son de Angelis to recall that Hopper and Wilson 
started out on their starry courses crippled 
by weak operas. To besure, both ‘‘ Castles in 
the Air’? and ‘‘The Oolah’’ were pared and 























patched and polished intoa final result that car- 
ried their owners through the first season; but 
real, substantial success did not come until 
‘“ Wang” and “ The Merry Monarch ”’ were in- 
troduced. The trouble with ‘‘ The Caliph ”’ is 
to be found in the same old 
spot—the libretto. There is 
no story to tell; the beholder 
is impressed only with the 
fact that the writer is feeling 
his way, allowing one inci- 
dent to suggest another, thus 
imparting a spasmodic at- 
mosphere to the entire per- 
formance. But De Angelis 
himself isa clever comedian, 
and will no doubt ‘‘arrive”’ 
as his two predecessors in 
this particular field have 
done. 

The score of “‘ The Caliph ”’ 
has some good things in it, 
its choruses being especially 
clever. The whistling one 
in the last act is an immense 
‘“9o0,” and promises to make 
killing demands on the per- 
formers’ lung powers before 
the trees bloom again, so 
often is it redemanded. 

The weakness that mars 
“The Caliph’? was clearly 
apparent in “An Artist’s 
Model,” and is just as con- 
spicuously absent from ‘‘ The 
Geisha,’’ by the same three 
men, which has duplicated 
at Daly’s, New York, the hit 
it is still making at Daly’s, 
London. To be sure, the 
Japanese atmosphere lends 
a daintiness that is a great 
help, but it is because the 
makers of this pretty little 
musical comedy had some- 
thing to work with that they 
have gained fortune in two 
hemispheres. .Do your hard- 
est thinking, gentlemen of 
the libretto, before you put 
pen to paper. It is easier to 
whip lyrics and dialogue into 
shape after a trial perform- 
ance than to lend life and 
verisimilitude to a barren 
central theme. 

Dorothy Morton, who sings 
the name part in the New 
York presentation—done in London by Marie 
Tempest—is thoroughly at home in the réle. 
It is indeed a satisfaction to find her without 
the disfiguring blond wig which handicapped 
her in ‘‘The Wizard of the Nile.’”’ The scene 
where she is taught to kiss is an exceedingly 
clever bit of work, both on her part and that 
of Mr. Wheeler, whom Mr. Daly brought with 
him from London. 

The only player from the original company 
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in the American cast is Violet Lloyd—Letty 
Lind’s understudy—and she won immediate 
and bountiful favor, not only by her singing 
and dancing, and her sunshiny presence, but 
by the distinctness of her enunciation—cor- 





Florence Thornton. 


From a photograph by Platz, Chicago. 


dially commended to her American sisters in 
the bill. 

Assoon as the latter was published, it be- 
came apparent why Mr. Daly is sending out no 
road company this fall—he is utilizing many 
of his people in ‘‘ The Geisha.’’ In one or two 
instances the experiment of converting mum- 
mers into song birds has been attended with 
disastrous results, but the comedy element is 
well sustained, and who can blame a manager, 
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in these times, for endeavoring to stretch his 
cloth when he has the slightest excuse for 
doing so? 





““LOST, STRAYED, OR STOLEN.’’ 

‘The Geisha ”’ is the fourth ‘‘ musical com- 
edy’”’ the English have sent us, and now we 
are beginning to manufacture ourown. ‘“ Lost, 
Strayed, or Stolen ”’ is one of the early samples. 

There were three precedents against the suc- 
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hard times and Presidential possibilities— 
surely a service not without honor in this year 
of grace and grievances. 

Our portraits show two members of the cast. 
Georgia Caine, the leading woman, comes 
rightfully by her talent, both her parents be- 
ing stage people. Her first essay in the musi- 
cal line was with ‘‘ Wang,’ in Della Fox’s 
part. When ‘Lost, Strayed, or Stolen ”’ was 
produced in Chicago in the early summer, Miss 


Violet Rand. 


From a photograph by Swem, St. Paul, 


cess of ‘‘ Lost, Strayed, or Stolen,’’ at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater. It was a musical offering in 
modern costume, it was advertised by no par- 
ticular star in the cast, and it had won favor on 
its original production in Chicago. And yet 
there was no question of its having made a 
hit in the metropolis as soon as the middle of 
the first act was reached. ‘To be sure, there is 
no reason in the plot, but there is plenty of 
rhyme, swing, and jollity in the songs, while 
the time worn phrase “fast and furious”’ is 
exactly descriptive of the fun in the now 
famous third act. Goodwin and Morse have 
given us more ambitious work in ‘‘ Wang,”’ 
““The Merry Monarch,’ and ‘‘ Panjandrum,”’ 
but they have no cause. to be ashamed of 
‘Lost, Strayed, or Stolen,’? which was adapted 
from an old French farce. It will do nothing 
towards the elevation of the stage, but, on the 
other hand, it leaves no bad taste in the mouth, 
and it is well calculated to make a man forget 


Caine was the nursemaid, and also served as 
Jennie Goldthwaite’s understudy for the lead- 
ing réle. Miss Goldthwaite’s sudden illness 
soon gave her an opportunity to go on in the 
important part—that of a French actress—and 
she was so successful that when the other 
singer married aud left the company, there 
was no hesitation in determining who should 
take her place. 

Florence Thornton, now playing as the 
French maid, is a graduate from the rear 
ranks of the Rice chorus. Her first promo- 
tion was to a foothold with the ‘‘ Brownies ”’ ; 
her second to her present position. 

A WELL KNOWN PLAYER IN THE FROHMAN 
COMEDIES. 

Maud Haslam’s name is a familiar one to 
theater goers—so familiar, in fact, that they 
are apt to think she is indebted to the make 
up box for her youthful appearance. For was 
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she not cast prominently in ‘Held by the 
Enemy,’’ “The Private Secretary,’ and ‘All 
the Comforts of Home’’? And yet Miss Has- 
lam is no older than she looks—twenty five. 
She has been on the stage, however, sixteen 
years, and has played leading business since 





popular Fritz Williams, having failed to carry 
“The Liar’’ beyond a ten nights’ existence. 





““AN ENEMY TO THE KING.”’ 
The fact that ‘‘ The Liar”’ failed where ‘‘ Too 
Much Johnson” succeeded does not argue that 


Maud Haslam. 


From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


she was fifteen. Her versatility is remarkable, 
though she has not had much use for the gift 
of late, as she has been the Mrs. Billings 
throughout the phenomenal run of ‘‘’ Too Much 
Jolinson.”’ 

Apropos of this play, there are liars and 
liars, as Charles Frohman has recently found to 
his cost, the lying of Gustave Bravot, albeit 
done in the highest style of the art by the ever 


~ most emphatically. 


it is always fatal to follow up a distinct hit on 
a certain line with another piece of similar 
trend. Sothern’s experience disproves this 
While in no sense an imi- 
tation, ‘‘An Enemy to the King’”’ is wholly in 
the class of ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ and 
there is no question of the favor it has won. 
Critics may carp, declaring that the dialogue 
is not up to the Hope standard, that the piece 





Percy Haswell. 


From her latest photograph by Ellis, London. 




















is overcrowded, and that the man who wrote it 
is also responsible for ‘The White Rat’ and 
‘‘On the Bowery ”’ ; but these dodge the main 
issue. ‘‘An Enemy tothe King” is built up 
of material that appeals straight to the human 
heart, which will never cease to be captivated 
by a worthy rendering of the old, old story of 
all conquering love. 

The stage pictures of Mr. Stephens’ play are 
marvelous in their blended beauty and effec- 
tiveness. Action is conveyed through each 
and every one of them; the spectator feels 
that they are not arranged simply to be looked 
at, but are of vital importance in carrying the 
story forward. The sun dial scene in the 
third act isa beautiful conception—sweet and 
strangely pathetic; and the last act is breath- 
lessly intense—ringingly dramatic. Mr. Sothern 
has a réle exactly suited to him, and is prob- 
ably already buried beneath the bushels of 
manuscript other aspiring American play- 
wrights have sent to him, dazzled by the 
success that has come to one of their number. 

The illness of Grace Kimball at the begin- 
ning of the season gave romance lovers the 
coveted opportunity of seeing Virginia Harned 
again in the position she once occupied in the 
Sothern forces. Her marriage to Mr. Sothern 
has been rumored since last spring. Another 
member of the company now at the Lyceum is 
Violet Rand, of whom we give a portrait. Miss 
Rand is the third sister in a talented trio—the 
other two being Eleanor Moretti, of ‘‘ Pudd’n- 
head Wilson” fame, and Katherine Florence 
(Mrs. Fritz Williams). She has played the réle 
the latter created in ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,” Fawn Afraid, and now, although not out 
of her teens, has made an auspicious start un- 
der Mr. Sothern’s banner. 





DALY PLAYERS OF THE PAST AND THE 
PRESENT. 


The death of James Lewis leaves a void in 
the Daly company, than which none could 
be harder to fill. Mr. Lewis went over to the 
majority the day after the theater opened, with 
his name leading all the others in the company 
roster on the house bill. In a newspaper 
sketch of his life, printed in 1888, it was said 
that ‘‘for fifteen years past James Lewis has 
been the mainstay of Augustin Daly’s comedy 
company.” Change ‘‘fifteen’’? to ‘“‘twenty 
three,” and the statement was equally true in 
1896. The passing of James Lewis is felt 
almost as a personal loss by the thousands who 
have seen him only across the footlights. 
‘The king is dead, long live the king’’ may 
be said of many men in many lines of work, 
but not of him. We might well say, in the 
words of the master playwright, whose work 
he had so often put into living shape be- 
fore us, ‘‘we shall not look upon his like 
again.’? 

A revival of ‘‘ As You Like It ” and the pro- 
duction of the long promised ‘‘Henry IV” 
are among the first offerings of the new 
dramatic season at Daly’s, to be begun Novem- 
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ber 9. Of course the absence of James Lewis 
will be keenly felt, and beautiful Maxine 
Elliott is also missing. But Ada Rehan still 
reigns, the only star in the stock system. 

Then there is Percy Haswell. She has been 
with Mr. Daly five years, yet she is always 
young, always pretty, always a pleasing and 
finished actress, Her early appearances in her 
present environment were made in ‘The 
School for Scandal,’ ‘‘The Foresters,” and 
‘The Cabinet Minister,’’ and when the com- 
pany was divided, two years ago, Miss Has- 
well was intrusted with Miss Rehan’s parts. 
She played them with an intelligence and an 
ease of manner that won her many new ad- 
mirers, and it is to be hoped that her future 
with Mr. Daly will receive the recognition it 
deserves. A Texas girl, she began her career 
very young, and success has come to her long 
before she need lament faded charms. 





THAT LONDON INDORSEMENT. 


Now and again we read press agents’ glow- 
ing reports of the success achieved in 7.ondon 
by American plays or players. But almust in- 
variably it proves to be press agent matter and 
nothing more—which means that the wish for 
a hit fathers the actual account of it before 
there is time for a substantial verdict to be 
registered. Indeed, the very éclat with which 
every legitimate triumph of Yankee goods in 
John Bull’s stagedom is heralded, is proof that 
legitimate triumphs are all too rare. The won- 
der is that they are not of still more infrequent 
occurrence. Year after year American stage 
folk go to London with the express purpose of 
getting English encomiums and come back to 
receive twice and three times their former 
salary, in some cases much more. 

The Britishers are fully aware of their power 
in this respect, soit is not unnatural that they 
should entertain cheap views of America’s 
ability to decide for herself. So it comes to 
pass that a cisatlantic success is very likely to 
turn out a transatlantic failure. When we can 
learn to give home talent as much honor be- 
fore a foreign indorsement as after it, perhaps 
our judgment in plays may be reckoned as 
worthy of serious consideration. As matters 
stand we are evidently regarded as not know- 
ing a good thing when we first see it and vice 
versa. 





“HALF A KING’ AND ITS “ PIERRETTE.”’ 

Francis Wilson may be said to represent the 
upper stratum of comic opera. At any rate, 
society has taken him up as it has taken up no 
other comedian of his class, and if you belong 
to the Four Hundred you may rest assured that 
it will be quite the thing for you to be seen 
among his followers. Indeed, it iseven within 
the possibilities that you went to see “The 
Chieftain’ last season from a sense of duty, 
and consoled yourself afterwards with this re- 
flection. But you will not need to be consoled 
after a visit to “ Half a King.” With this new 
opera Wilson has got back into -his old field. 


































































He is no longer aspiring ; he is simply funny, 
and if that is not what is demanded of a come- 
dian, somebody would better put a new kind 
of dictionary on the market. 

But not only is Wilson funny; his accom- 
plished associate, Lulu Glaser, has a part 
thoroughly after her own heart. This means 
that her Pierretie is one of the most captivat- 
ing creations of the comic opera stage. Into 
her acting Miss Glaser puts that dash, fire, 
snap, and sparkle of which she is mistress, 
and her singing completes the picture she is 
called on to present of the mountebank’s 
daughter whose voice is the mainstay of the 
band. 

‘This is the first part,’’ Miss Glaser said, in 
stating her own opinion of Pierretie, “that 
has given me an opportunity to show any 
versatility within the confines of a single per- 
formance. By the same token this makes it 
harder for me to conceal my identity when off 
the stage, as I have hitherto succeeded in 
doing. ‘That bridal dress scene in the second 
act forces me to look like my real self by way 
of cont«-st to the other two acts. Yes, this is 
the thiia réle I have created since I have been 
with Mr. Wilson, which is the same as saying 
the third in my whole career, as I have never 
been in any other company. 

“T shall never forget my first interview with 
Mr. Wilson. It was in his dressing room at the 
Broadway Theater, before a matinée of ‘The 
Merry Monarch.’ 

“** How old are you?’ was his first question. 

‘* * Sixteen, sir.’ 

““* Have you ever had any experience on the 
stage?’ 

“*<o, sis.’ 

*** Do you know anything about making up?’ 

‘**No, sir.’ 

““Have you done anything in amateur 
theatricals ?’ 

“* “Ves, sir.’ 

‘Then he suggested that I skould go out in 
front and see the performance. Afterwards he 
sent for me and told me to report at the theater 
on the following Monday.”’ 

Miss Glaser sang her trial song on the empty 
stage of the Broadway after a performance, 
with Mr. de Novellis, the orchestra leader, to 
play her accompaniment on the piano. She 
imagined that he was her only listener, but 
Mr. Wilson had his door open and at the con- 
clusion of the song there was a mysterious out- 
burst of applause from the wings. Turning 
about, the young girl was astonished to see the 
members of the company assembled at various 
vantage points, on stairways and door sills, 
whither they had hurried from their dressing 
rooms at the sound of her voice. She was 
engaged as understudy to Marie Jansen, sang 
in the chorus for six months, and then became 
leading woman of the company. 

Harry B. Smith has a corner on librettos 
along Broadway this fall. With “Half a 
King ’”’ at the Knickerbocker, ‘‘The Caliph ’”’ 
at the Broadway, and “‘The Mandarin ”’ at the 
Herald Square, he covers the town pretty 
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thoroughly. In the case of ‘‘ Half a King”’ 
and “The Caliph,’ the same composer, Lud- 
wig Englander, is responsible for the music. 





WHAT “THE GOLD BUG’’ MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

From Siam comes the report of a big hit in 
the dramatic line made by a play in which the 
leading woman represents Queen Victoria, who, 
after being made to go to war with the King of 
Siam, finally falls in love with and marries 
him. Here is an idea for our managers who 
are ransacking the ends of the earth for 
“something new.’’ Let them set the play- 
wrights to work building pieces in which all 
the characters shall be real personages of con- 
temporary importance. Applied to a Presi- 
dential campaign, such a concoction ought to 
overcome all the traditional bad business of 
this rueful period. The present year would 
have been an especially happy one for the 
experiment, as in most parts of the country it 
is easy to guess the predominating local senti- 
ment, thus permitting of a drama with inter- 
changeable denouement. For the Eastern 
States the final act could bring Major McKinley 
to a triumphal election, while in the silver 
regions Mr. Bryan could be represented as 
carrying everything before him. 

A different fate might have been portioned 
out to ‘The Gold Bug” had that Casino 
‘blend ” only lived up to its title in some such 
way as that just suggested. But when the 
public came expecting to find a travesty on up 
to date topics and discovered that ‘‘Gold Bug”’ 
was merely the name of a boat, they were cer- 
tainly justified in feeling that they had been 
tricked. It was a misnomer on the one hand 
and good for nothing on the other. 





ANNA HELD. 

If this ‘‘Star of Paris,’’ as the posters style 
her, had had as long a start in the booming line 
as Guilbert, she might have made an American 
hit not inferior to that of the unforgettable 
Yvette. For, whether she possesses the his- 
trionic abilities of her forerunner or not, she 
is certainly a very much more pleasing person 
to look upon and her songs are of a decidedly 
more cheerful order. Again, she can talk 
English with a delightful twisting of the 
“th’s” into “z’s,’? and although she hasn’t 
any more voice than the rest of these music hall 
‘“‘ favorites,’ she is so quick, so seemingly 
happy, has, in brief, such a “ nice little way ”’ 
with her, that it really seems a pity, from the 
point of view of her manager’s pocketbook, 
that she didn’t stay away a little longer, in 
order to give her boom fuller swing. As it is, 
she has carried the revival of “‘A Parlor 
Match ”’ into the category of the new season’s 
successes. a 





A DRAMA OF MISSED OPPORTUNITIES. 
“‘Sue ’’ was put on at Hoyt’s in a hurry, to 
replace the disappointing ‘‘Ljiar.”’ Bret 
Harte’s name insured it a respectful hearing— 
and at the same time prepared the public to 




















find a failure, as our literary men have not 
been particularly fortunate in bringing their 
wares to the footlights. The result is a some- 
what difficult one to classify. In some respects 
“‘Sue’”’ is a fine play, in others an amateurish 
attempt at drama building. ‘Ihe ingredients 
are all there, but the cooks have been at fault in 
stirring them into the completed concoction. 
Of course Annie Russell plays the title réle 
effectively. There is no reason why she 
shouldn’t. Sue is Esmeralda over again, and 
everybody knows that Esmeralda was Annie 
Russell, or Annie Russell was Esmeralda, it 
scarcely matters which way you putit. Atany 
rate, few can represent the innocent country 
maid of stageland so well as Miss Russell. 





“SANTA MARIA.”’ 

Oscar Hammerstein’s newest feat recalls the 
famous piece which Mr. Crummiles wanted 
Nicholas Nickleby to write around a real pump 
andtwowashingtubs. But Mr. Crummles was 
actuated by motives of economy; Mr. Ham- 
merstein cared not what he spent so long as his 
idea was carried out. ‘‘ Santa Maria” has been 
fitted around a most elaborate series of stage 
settings. One must go far to find a prettier 
picture than the first scene presents, or a more 
glitteringly resplendent one than the last. 

The work with which Olympia’s theater part 
was reopened is called ‘‘a romantic comic 
opera.’”? You get decidedly more of romance 
than comedy in the piece, which is interpreted 
bya splendid cast, including Camille d’Arville, 
Marie Halton, Lucille Saunders, Julius Steger, 
and James T. Powers. There isa preponder- 
ance of heavy music in the score, and the 
light and ‘‘catchy’”’ airs are all more or less 
reminiscent. The impression made by a first 
hearing of ‘Santa Maria” is that of almost 
cloying richness, as of a wedding breakfast 
whose every course is plum cake. 





CHAT OF THE NEW SEASON. 

If a precedent is worth anything, we may ex- 
pect to hear managers prophesy a poor season 
every summer, after the experience of the 
present autumn. Nobody has yet forgotten 
the dismal prognostications made for this the- 
atrical year of 1896-97. Besides the deadly bi- 
cycle, there were the hard times on the one 
hand and the Presidential campaign on the 
other, What company would be able to survive 
allthree ? Some were disbanded before starting 
out, with the brief explanation, ‘‘ We are going 
to wait till after election.” So much for the 
August anticipation; now for the September 
record, as scored in the metropolis: ‘‘ Under 
the Polar Star,” ‘‘ Rosemary,” ‘‘An Enemy to 
the King,” ‘“‘ A Parlor Match” with the Anna 
Held annex, ‘‘ Lost, Strayed, or Stolen ’’ and 
‘““Half a King’’—six unmistakable successes 
against last year’s showing within the same 
period of ‘‘The Sporting Duchess,” ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,”’ and ‘‘ The Widow Jones.”’ 

* * * * 
‘““The Two Little Vagrants,’? Charles Froh- 
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man’s new name for his latest French melo- 
drama, ‘‘ Les Deux Gosses,”’ opened happily in 
Boston, and the silver lining to ‘‘ The Ljiar’s ”’ 
failure was found in the opportunity it afforded 
of restoring Fritz Williams to his original réle 
in the Chicago production of ‘‘ Thoroughbred.” 


* * * * 


The vacancy left in Crane’s company by the 
marriage of his leading woman, Annie O’Neill, 
to H. C. Miner, has been filled by the engage- 
ment of Effie Shannon in her place. This will 
be good news to lovers of the drama. Miss 
Shannon is a clever actress who has hitherto 
lacked opportunities commensurate with her 
ability. 

* * * * 

Rumor runs that Mr. Daly will give Lewis’ 
part as Falstaff in ‘‘ Henry IV” to William F. 
Qwen. Mr. Owen played the réle with great 
success when Julia Marlowe produced the 
piece in Boston last spring. He hasacted with 
Booth, Barrett, Modjeska, and Marie Wain- 
wright, and was the Sir Oliver Surface in 
““The School for Scandal” at Daly’s London 
theater. He is an especially clever Sir Toby 
Beich in “‘ Twelfth Night.” 

* * * * 


Like ‘‘Lost, Strayed, or Stolen,’’ Manager 
Whitney’s new comic opera, “ Brian Boru,”’ 
booked to follow ‘‘ The Caliph’ at the Broad- 
way, has four comedians. It is written by 
Stanislaus Stange and Julian Edwards, of 
‘“Madeleine’’ fame, two craftsmen whose names 
were last seen together underneath Lillian 
Russell’s ‘‘Goddess of Truth.’’ The scene of 
“Brian Boru” is laid in the eleventh century, 
admitting of original effects in costuming, and 
Mr. Whitney anticipates a sweeping success. 
But no matter how sweeping this may be, he 
declares that he will not keep the piece in the 
metropolis beyond the original ten weeks, as 
he wishes all the large cities to see it during 
the first season. 

* * * * 


It has been the invariable custom of the Em- 
pire Stock Company to produce its new plays 
at the home theater in New York. Last win- 
ter it had three failures in rapid succession, 
so this year Mr. Frohman is going to try Chi- 
cago forluck. ‘‘A Man and His Wife,” by J. 
M. Barrie, is scheduled to be brought out there 
during the company’s autumn tour. 

* * * * 


Every February New York managers have 
gone on to Boston to see Barnet’s annual bur- 
lesque as presented by the Cadets, the Hub’s 
crack regiment. Mr. Rice had been so suc- 
cessful with ‘‘1492”? and ‘Excelsior, Jr.,”’ 
that a good deal of surprise was manifested 
when it came out that Klaw & Erlanger had 
secured last season’s work, ‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk.’? It is to be produced on Novem- 


ber 2 atthe Casino, when the world will soon 
be.able to conjecture whether it was a ques- 
tion of too much money or too little merit that 
kept Rice out of it. 
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ALF way between the Falls and the 
Junction there stood a deserted farm 
house, known to the inhabitants of 

that district as ‘‘Kinzie’s old place.” 
Kinzie was an Irishman of large ideas, and 
equally large family, who had, in former 
years, shed the light of his smile over the 
country, but had long since departed, con- 
fiding his destination to no man. His 
career presented an example of the evils of 
prosperity, and the old house was a mark 
thereof. 

To be brief, Kinzie had been a hard 
working man and saving, so that during a 
residence of five years at the Falls he had 
contrived to lay by enough to purchase a 
few feet of rocky ground a little way out- 
side the town, and to erect a cabin thereon. 
Here he flourished and was happy until the 
disturbing element came, in the shape of a 
legacy from an uncle in Ireland, of whose 
existence this was the first intimation to the 
legatee. The sum was magnificent in 
Kinzie’s eyes, and he proceeded to handle 
it as such, immediately quitting work that 
he might better spend his income. Even 
now the older residents of the Falls talk 
with bated breath of Kinzie’s reckless 
extravagances. 

One of his first acts was to build a house 
where his cabin had stood, with the avowed 
intention of having a room for each mem- 
ber of his family. This rash resolve re- 
sultedin the erection of an edifice almost 
as large as the town hall, but alas, scarce 
had the house been paid for, when it was 
mortgaged, and then mortgaged a second 
time, for the fortunes of Timothy Kinzie 
began to wane. Whether he confidently 
awaited the discovery of another deceased 
relative, I do not know, but at all events, 
he refused to work, and spent the last dollar 
of his small store as lavishly as the first, 
borrowing when it was exhausted. 

This could result in no other way than it 
did, and Kinzie and his family silently flit- 
ted away between two days, leaving their 
real property in the hands of those who 
had loaned upon it. 

The mortgagees tried to sell the place, 
but could not. Except for the house, it 
consisted only of about a quarter acre of 
rock, in the midst of many acres of the 
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same geological formation. If put up at 
auction, the Kinzie domain would hardly 
bring enough to pay the auctioneer’s fee, 
and no one seemed available as tenant. 
So the new owners shut the house up, and 
waited in the cheering hope that, as one of 
them expressed it, ‘‘ Some bigger fool than 
us may be alive yet.’’ 

Such were the conditions existing at the 
time at which this story rightly begins. 
The old house, leaky and falling, seemed 
likely to fade away unmolested, when the 
unexpected happened, A tenant put in his 
appearance and was greeted as a gift from 
heaven. He took possession of the prem- 
ises, and announced his action to all con- 
cerned by means of a hand painted sign, 
which read : 


HOTEL 
BY 
NATH’I, FLETCHER. 


Broom Falls was a settlement on the 
eastern shore of Bear River, and derived its 
name from the shape which the stream took 
in its plunge over the rocks. The village 
had long been the commercial center of a 
large stretch of country, but its growth 
stopped with the building of the new rail- 
road. The heartless directors of that cor- 
poration did not consider Broom Falls a 
sufficiently large metropolis to warrant any 
deviation from the original survey, and the 
road passed at a distance of ten miles, so 
that any freight billed to the village had to 
be hauled thither on wagons. This was a 
tedious process, and so expensive that few 
availed themselves of the privilege, most of 
the buyers preferring the old method of 
shipping by water. Another town grew up 
some miles down the river, near the railway 
bridge, and the glory of Broom Falls was 
arrested and stood still. 

It was on the road to the station, com- 
monly called the Junction, though nothing 
joined there, that Nathaniel Fletcher as- 
sumed the réle of boniface. No one knew 
him, and his sign was the first intimation 
of his coming. He was very busy for the 
first few days after his arrival, patching up 
the ramshackle old house, and unpacking 
and arranging his few possessions. The 
change produced in the appearance of the 



















































premises was not startling, but it must be 
acknowledged that he made them look bet- 
ter, and brought the house to take on the 
likeness of a human habitation. 

The repairs being completed, Nathaniel 
drifted down to the village one summer 
evening, and proceeded to introduce him- 
self and make overtures for a place in the 
social life of the neighborhood. He wasa 
tall old man, apparently about sixty years 
of age, stooping a little, as though tired of 
carrying the weight of his shoulders. His 
face was angular and toughened by work 
and exposure. His eyes were blue and 
wide open, and his gaze was that of a child ; 
but the most noticeable thing about him 
was an expression of absolute kindliness 
which attracted one to him at once. 

“I come from York State,’’ he explained 
to the group which gathered at the store 
that evening. ‘‘My wife’s been dead a 
long time, and we never had no family. I 
got to ailin’ and feelin’ miserable most all 
the time, and the doctor reckoned ’twas the 
climate and I’d better be off somewheres 
else ; so I jest packed up and started out. 
I always heard it was healthy in these parts, 
and I calculated I’d stop somewheres along 
the line. I asked the railway man what 
was a good place, and he said this was; so 
I got off here, thinkin’ I’d try it a little 
while, any way.”’ i 

Nathaniel was accepted as a member of 
the community, and before very long he 
had won his way into the good graces of 
every one. At first people mistrusted his 
kindliness, thinking it only assumed, but 
as time went on they found that the whole 
man was made up of it. 

‘‘Seems like he must have done suthin’ 
awful, once,’’ said one old woman oracle, 
‘‘and is tryin’ to make up for it. Mebbe 
he’s a convic’. Who knows?” 

‘‘And who cares?’’ spoke her husband 
briefly. ‘‘ Ef bein’ a convic’ makes a man 
thataway, I reckon it’s wuth while bein’ 
one.”? In which opinion the whole settle- 
ment concurred, and Fletcher was taken at 
his present worth. 

Neither the situation nor the outward 
appearance of the hotel offered any promise 
of business success, but he managed to make 
enough to supply his few wants, and who- 
ever was once his guest never left him for 
the hospitality of a rival. The few com- 
mercial travelers who touched at the Falls 
were his mainstay, and in the summer he 
gathered a scanty crop of boarders, for the 
most part city people desirous of ‘‘ roughing 
it’’—for which purpose Nathaniel could 
offer every facility. Moreover, no one who 
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had occasion to go to the Junction ever 
passed Fletcher's place without stopping to 
talk with the host, and he had no lack of 
company, for which he seemed to care more 
than for profit. In summer you could 
always find him on the porch, tipped back 
in a stiff, straight chair with his feet high 
up on a post. In winter he carried the 
chair into the house, and, instead of the 
post, made use of one side of the old 
chimney. His corps of employees consisted 
of a very expansive cook and her daugliter, 
who lived in the rear part of the house and 
did all there was to do, with time to spare. 

And so Nathaniel prospered after a 
fashion, and was not envied, but came to 
be regarded as an example of the reward 
bestowed by Broom Falls upon a deserving 
object. Many a one, young and old, gave 
to him the confidences which his ready 
sympathy seemed to invite, and none ever 
regretted having done so, while many were 
thankful with the gratitude which means 
much. And of one of these is the tale 
which I am going to tell. 

It was late in the autumn, and there had 
been no new name that day on the little 
book which did duty as a register. The 
wind had taken the bit in its teeth and 
howled around the barn-like structure, 
driving against the windows a rain which 
was as cold as snow. 

Nathaniel sat in his accustomed place, 
looking into the fire and living his life all 
over, as old men do, in the pictures he saw 
therein. Not all the memories which came 
to him were pleasant, for seldom can a man 
look back and be entirely satisfied. To the 
best of us the dark milestones stand out 
plainest, and perhaps it was a relief to the 
old man when .an uncertain knock at the 
door roused him. He took the lamp from 
its rack in the corner and went out into the 
cold passageway, wondering to himself that 
any one should be abroad on such a night. 
He slowly drew back the great bolts. As 
he lifted the latch, the door swung sharply 
against him, and a flare of wind blew out 
the light. 

‘Lord, but it’s stormin’,’”’ he said, peer- 
ing at the figure before him. ° ‘‘Come in, 
whoever ye be, and don’t stand there like a 
ghost. Goon ahead while I shut the door.”’ 

It took him some time to secure the fas- 
tenings again, and when he followed after 
his visitor, he found her standing by the 
fire—a slender, brown eyed girl, whose 
face, even with its apprehensive look, was 
rarely sweet. Her rough cloak was dripping 
wet, and the flimsy scarf hung drenched 
about her head. 
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The old man gazed at her in a puzzled 
way. 

‘“*I don’t know just who ye be,’’ he said, 
‘‘though I've seen ye often enough.”’ 

**I’m John Borden’s daughter,” replied 
the girl. ‘‘ We live down by the lumber 
slide.” 

‘*To be sure ye do,’’ said Nathaniel. ‘‘I 
know your father right well. Did he come 
along with ye, now?”’ 

‘* No, I came alone.’’ 

“‘Did ye, though? And on a night like 
this! Take off them wet things and dry 
out by the fire a bit.’”” He helped the girl 
to remove her cloak, and spread it out on 
the back of a chair. ‘‘ Your shoes and 
stockin’s must be soppin’,’’ he said. ‘‘ Did 
ye bring any others with ye, now?”’ 

“No,” said the girl again. ‘I didn’t 
bring anything.”’ 

‘You wait here,’’ said Nathaniel. ‘‘ Meb- 
be I can find somethin’.’’ He climbed up 
the creaking stairs, and descended presently 
with a pair of coarse stockings in his hand. 
‘‘T’ve had these things a terrible long 
time,’ he said. ‘Everything comes in 
handy sooner or later. You put ’em on, 
and I’ll get some kind of shoes or other.’’ 

He went up stairs again, and returned 
bearing an enormous pair of carpet slippers, 
which he insisted that his guest should 
wear. 

‘*Set down in the big chair, and get 
warm,’’ he said. ‘‘ I suppose ye got ketched 
out in the rain on the way home?”’ 

“‘T came from home,”’ answered the girl, 
with a little tremble in her voice. ‘‘The 
folks were all asleep.’’ 

‘““Were they, now?’’ said the old man. 
‘“‘And you come all the way alone?”’ He 
looked uneasily at her. ‘‘Is there anything 
ye want I should do?” he asked hesitat- 
ingly. ‘* Ye don’t need to tell me anything, 
ye know, ef ye don’t want to.”’ 

‘*I do want to,’’ she said eagerly. ‘‘I’d 
rather tell you. And I do want you to help 
me if you will.’’ 

He nodded encouragingly. ‘‘I’d like to 
listen to ye,’’ he said. 

“*It’s a little hard to say, so that you can 
understand,’ the girl went on, slowly. ‘I 
am going to be married. Father doesn’t 
approve of it, and so I came away without 
telling him. I know my own feelings 
better than any one else does.”’ 

‘*T reckon that’s so,’’ assented Nathaniel, 
as she paused. ‘‘I ought to know about 

that. I allow you’re on your way now to 
meet the man that ye care about?”’ 

‘* He is coming here,’’ she said, ‘‘and we 
are going away on the night train.’’ 
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‘That train don’t get along till after one 
o’clock,’’ put in the old man. 

‘*T know that,’’ she answered. 

‘* And you want to stay here till it comes. 
Ain’t that right?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said the girl quickly, with a little 
sigh of relief, ‘‘if you will let me. I can 
stay right here. You needn’t sit up.” 

He laughed jovially. ‘‘Bless ye,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I always do stay up late. One of 
my great failin’s is that I can’t sleep enough; 
so I generally set here till the fire goes out. 
It gets lonesome sometimes, and I’m right 
glad to have ye here for company.”’ 

His tone put her more at ease. ‘‘ Are 
you sure I won’t bother you?’’ she asked. 

“Sure? Ireckon I am,’’ said Nathaniel, 
with another laugh. ‘It does me good to 
see a young face. Many and many’s the 
time I have wished I had a girl of my own 
to set here with me evenin’s.’’ His voice 
softened. ‘‘ Ye hain’t got no idee, dearie, 
how much an old man loves a daughter. 
Specially ef he ain’t got no other women 
folks, Ye couldn’t understand it, bein’ so 
young.”’ 

The girl looked at him with moist eyes. 
‘““My mother died long ago,’’ she said 
brokenly. 

“T oughtn’t to have spoke that way,”’ 
cried the old man, with quick remorse. ‘I 
wouldn’t ef I’d knowed.”’ 

Neither spoke for a time, and then Na- 
thaniel broke the silence. ‘‘ Ye haven’t 
told me who the man is?”’ he said tentatively. 

The girl blushed and hesitated. 

“Ye needn’t tell ef ye don’t think best,’’ 
he continued. ‘‘And there ain’t no need 
of my seein’ him at all. I can go up stairs 
when wé hear him comin’, Only I think 
mebbe I’d best know his name, ef ye don’t 
mind very much. Perhaps I could help ye 
better. I’ve lived a long time and seen a 
good deal, and I think ye wouldn’t be sorry 
ef ye told me about it.”’ 

She still hesitated. ‘‘He wouldn’t like 
it,’’ she said finally, ‘‘but I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t. It’s Mr. Osgood.” 

“Him that was here last summer?’’ 
asked Nathaniel quickly. 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered. 

The old man sat for atime in silence, 
gazing into the fire. ‘‘Sure he loves ye?’’ 
he asked at last. 

‘*He told me so,” said the girl simply. 

“ He’s a good bit older than you be.”’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘‘I’ve thought some- 
times that that was what made me care for 
him at first. It seemed a great thing for 
him to think about a little girl like me. I 

couldn’t hardly believe it at first, and when 
























he told me he loved me, I was happier than 
I ever dreamed of.’’ 

Her eyes were shining with a look which 
there was no mistaking. Nathaniel sighed, 
half to himself, as she paused. He left his 
chair, and, going to the corner of the room 
used for an office, turned the pages of 
the little register, whistling softly to him- 
self. A wild blast of wind rattled the win- 
dows, and the girl shivered unconsciously. 
He turned and came to the fire again, 

‘*You’re cold yet,’’ he said. 

‘* Just a little,’’ she admitted. 

“You wait a minute.’? He went up 
stairs, and came back with a glass which he 
filled from the kettle on the old fashioned 
crane. ‘‘ Drink it,’? he said. ‘‘It’s black- 
berry, and jest what you need ;’’? and when 
she gave him the empty glass, he stood 
looking at her solicitously. ‘‘Ain’t that 
some better ?’’ he asked. 

She nodded, smiling. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Nathaniel, ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what you’re goin’ to do. It’s three hours 
before that train gets here, and you're all 
fagged out. There’s a room right at the head 
of the stairs that’s tolerable warm. I want ye 
should go up and lie down for a bit. I'll 
call ye when it’s time to go.”’ 

“‘T couldn’t, really,’ she protested. ‘I 
couldn’t sleep at all.”’ 

‘* You'll be sound asleep in five minutes,”’ 
he returned, ‘‘ what with the wine and your 
bein’ tired out any way.’’ 

‘**T don’t want to keep you up,”’ she said. 

‘*T always have to be up for that train.”’ 

‘*You’ll be sure to wake me in time?” 
she asked, wavering. 

‘“‘Plenty of time. Run on now,’’ he 
answered with kindly authority. 

“T will go, then,’? she said. ‘‘Iam tired 
out just when I don’t want to be.’’ She 
rose wearily, and stood facing him. 
‘*You’re very kind to me,’’ she added 
gratefully. ‘I don’t know why; but I am 
very thankful.” 

The old man laid his hand gently on her 
shoulder. 

“Tl tell ye why,’”’ he said. “I had a girl 
once, just about like you be, and she run 
away one night, jest the way you’re doin’. 
I never knowed where she went.’? He 
paused for a moment, and went on almost 
caressingly. ‘‘ Don’t ye reckon I’d be glad 
to know that some man had helped her ever 
so little? Wouldn’t I thank him for 
that? Wouldn’t it make me feel better ef 
I knowed that even one man was kind to 
my little girl?’? His hand trembled on her 
arm, ‘‘Don’t ye reckon it would?’’ he 
asked softly. 
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With a sudden impulse the girl lifted her 
face and kissed him. ‘Good night,’ she 
said, and turned and went lightly up the 
clumsy stairs. 


“‘Good night,’? he called after her. 
‘God bless ye, dearie. Good night.” 
# * % “ 


Left alone, Nathaniel resumed his accus- 
tomed position, and waited patiently. He 
got up two or three times to stir the dying 
embers into life in an absent minded way ; 
but for the greater part of the time he sat 
immovable, with his feet against the chim- 
ney, tipped back in his chair. 

At last the shrill neigh of a horse broke 
in upon his reverie. As he heard the sound 
of wheels crunching the road outside, he 
rose with a grim smile, and went out to 
welcome his second visitor of the evening. 

The newcomer was a tall, floridly hand- 
some man, who greeted his host with effu- 
sion, and talked loudly as he followed him 
into the room. 

‘You are as good looking as ever, 
uncle,’’ he said, with a laugh. ‘‘I believe 
you will never get any older.’’ 

**T’m fairly well,’’? responded Nathaniel. 
‘*And you ain’t changed much, neither.”’ 
He turned the lamp to a higher flame, and 
looked inquiringly at the younger man. 
‘*Goin’ to stay here all night?’’ he asked. 

““No,”’ answered the other. ‘‘I am going 
down on the one o’clock train. You 
needn’t wait, though.’’ 

‘*T ’most always set up for that train,’’ 
answered Nathaniel, ‘‘ and I'd like first rate 
to have a chat with ye. Do ye think of 
comin’ here next summer? ”’ 

‘‘T don’t know,’’? answered his guest 
absently. He looked at his watch with an 
anxious expression. ‘‘ Has any young lady 
been here tonight?’’ he asked. “I ex- 
pected——”’ 

‘“‘This.a poor place for young ladies at 
this time of year,’’ interrupted Nathaniel, 
with a short laugh. ‘‘ There ain’t no one 
here at all except John Borden’s girl. She 
got caught out in the storm, and I told her 
she’d best stay here till mornin’.”’ 

The young man gave an ejaculation of 
relief. ‘‘She’s the one I mean,” he said. 
‘‘ Where is she?”’ 

‘Up stairs, asleep.”’ 

‘* Call her, if you please.”’ 

Nathaniel looked at him with an expres- 
sion of wonder. ‘‘ At this time of night?”’ 
he asked. 

‘‘ What difference does the time make ?’”’ 
said the other impatiently. ‘‘ Please call 
her now.” 

‘*T don’t see no good reason for disturbin’ 
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her,’’ said Nathaniel. ‘‘ You’d best wait 
till mornin’. It don’t seem jest the thing 
to me.”’ 

‘* What business is it of yours? ’’ 

‘This is my house, ye know. That 
makes some difference.’’ 

‘*T tell you she came here to meet me.”’ 

“* How do I know that?”’ 

‘« This is nonsense,’’ said the young man 
angrily. ‘‘ If you won’t call her, I will.” 

He moved toward the stairway, but 
Nathaniel stepped quickly in front of him, 
and stood leaning against the door. 

‘“*T wouldn’t ef I was you,’’ he said. 
‘‘ Let’s talk a bit, first.’’ 

“‘T don’t want to talk,”’ cried the other. 
‘* Don’t be a fool !’’ 

The old man raised his hand imperatively. 
“Hush,” he said. ‘‘ Ye might wake her.”’ 

‘‘ That is exactly what I want to do.” 

Nathaniel regarded him with a grim 
smile. ‘‘What would your wife think of 
this sort of thing ?’’ he asked quietly. 

‘““Wife?’’ repeated the other, with a 
quick glance. ‘‘I haven’t any.”’ 

“T think ye have. lLeastways, some 
woman wrote to me after ye went away 
last summer, and asked me to send on some 
things ye left here. She said she was your 
wife, and I sent the things. Didn’t ye 
get them ?”’ 

A sudden flash of recollection leaped over 
the visitor’s face, but he recovered himself 
quickly. ‘‘ The letter was a forgery, then,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I tell you I never was married.’’ 

“Ye know whether that’s true or not, 
John Osgood,”’ said Nathaniel ; ‘‘and so do 
I; but I’ll tell ye one thing. Ye won’t go 
up them stairs while I’m here, and ef ye 
make a row and wake the girl up, she may 
feel hard against me. Ef she does, I'll 
have to write to the place where I sent 
them things, to sort of set myself right with 
her. Do ye understand?” 

The younger man looked at the great 
frame and the quiet, determined face. He 
could not help believing that his host meant 
every word, and both could and would 
carry out his intention. He stood silently 
thinking for a little time, and then turned 
shortly toward the door. 

Nathaniel stopped him. ‘ Wait jest a 
minute,’’ he said. Osgood wheeled, with 
his hand on the latch. ‘‘ The girl may have 
been expectin’ ye, after all, and ef she was, 
there’s no need of her bein’ disappointed. 
Ye better write a note, sayin’ ye couldn’t 
come, and givin’ her to understand she 
won't see ye again.”’ 

Osgood did not answer, but opened the 
door. 





‘““KF ye don’t,’ Nathaniel continued, 
‘she may blame me somehow, and I’ll 
have to give reasons.”’ 

“Damn you!” said the other. ‘ What 
do you want? Write what you like. I'll 
sign it.’’ 

‘‘T want you to do the writin’. There’s 
paper over on that table. You'll know 
what tosay. Better hurry ef ye want that 
train.’’ 

The young man crossed to the table, and 
wrote a half sheet. He also addressed an 
envelope, and handed both to his host, who 
read the note and sealed it in the envelope, 
with a smile. 

‘*T guess that’s jest about right,” he said. 
“* Now I’ll light ye out.” 

They went together through the hall and 
out into the cold air. Neither spoke until 
Osgood had taken his seat, and held the 
reins ready to start. 

‘*T suppose you won’t write?’’ he said. 

‘* Lord, no,’ answered Nathaniel. ‘‘There 
ain’t no reason why I should, now, and I 
don’t allow you'll give me another chance. 
Will ye?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the other shortly, as he drove 
away. 

Nathaniel looked smilingly after him for 
a moment, and then turned back to the 
house. A sound, far off down the road, 
caught his ear, and he paused to listen. A 
wagon was coming from the Falls at great 
speed, to judge by the rapidly increasing 
noise. The old man went to the end of the 
long porch and waited, peering out into the 
darkness. 

The wagon came on swiftly, and in a few 
minutes whirled around the turn and 
stopped before the hotel, the horses strain- 
ing and trembling in every limb, The only 
occupant of the vehicle was a broad shoul- 
dered man of middle age, whose face showed 
anxiety in every feature. He had evidently 
dressed in great haste, and was covered 
from head to foot with clay mud. He 
leaped from the wagon and came up the 
steps, shaking himself like a great dog. 

‘““How be ye, John?’’ said Nathaniel, 
coming to meet him. 

‘*Have ye seen Milly?’’ demanded the 
other. 

‘“* Milly ?’’ Nathaniel repeated. 

‘*Milly, my girl—you know her. She 
come this way and must have gone by here. 
I thought perhaps you seen her.”’ 

‘*I did see her. She stopped at the 
house.”’ 

‘*Did ye notice where she went?” cried 
the man eagerly, half turning to his wagon. 
‘* She’s here now.”’ 














“Thank God!’ said the father, and 


leaned against one of the great posts. ‘‘Is 
she alone ?”’ he asked. 
‘“Yes,’? answered Nathaniel. ‘‘ Come 


into the house, and I’ll tell you about it. 
Better blanket them horses first.’? He 
helped Borden to lead the team under a 
little shed, and then led the way into the 
house. On the threshold he paused, and 
turned to his companion. ‘‘ Don’t make 
no noise jest yet,’”’ he said. ‘‘She’s sound 
asleep.”’ 

When they had seated themselves silent- 
ly, Nathaniel recounted all that had hap- 
pened that night. Borden did not interrupt, 
but listened intently, resting his heavy face 
on his hand. He looked up when Nathan- 
iel finished. 

‘‘*Thank ye,’ he said simply. ‘‘ Mebbe 
I can pay ye back some day. I woke up, 
and thought I heard wife callin’ me. I 
went to Milly’s room to see if she had 
spoke, and found the letter she left. I 
hooked up and drove on the run after her. 
If it hadn’t been for you, I’d been too 
late!’? He let his head sink on his hand 
again. ‘“‘God knows what made. her do 
such a thing,’’ he went on. ‘She never 
talked much about the man. She knew I 
hated him, but that oughtn’t to matter. 
She might have trusted her own father.”’ 

‘It’s all right now, any way,’’ said Na- 
thaniel cheerfully. ‘‘ You’ve got her back 
all safe and sound.”’ 

Borden shook his head sadly. ‘‘It can’t 
never be the same so far as Milly is con- 
cerned. She might just as well gone off 
with him. She tried to do it once; mebbe 
she’ll try again. I can’t never trust her 
again after this.”’ 

‘‘Don’t blame the girl too much. Per- 
haps it ain’t all her fault. Mebbe you 
ain’t done jest right by her. She might be 
afraid to talk to you.”’ 

‘“‘T done the best I could by her,’”’ 
answered the other. ‘‘I ain’t petted her 
much, for I ain’t that kind of a man; but 
she’sall I’ve got since her mother died, and 
I’d done anything in the world to keep her 
from this. If she’d only told me about it, 
I’d understood her, and helped her any 
way Icould. She ought to known that.” 

‘*Girls:don’t know them things,’’ said 
Nathaniel slowly. ‘‘ They’re different from 
men, and we’ve got to treat ’em different. 
Iain’t got no doubt Milly never understood 
ye, and I don’t think it’s her.fault. You'd 
ought to be more open with her, and talk 
with her more about things.”’ 

‘“*T wish I had,’’ said Borden. ‘‘ Mebbe 
you’re right. I wish I’d been different. 
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I’ve done wrong, somehow. If I had it all 
to do over again——”’ 

“* Ve have,’”’ Nathaniel interrupted. 

The other man shook his head again. 
‘*It’stoo late,’ he said. ‘‘ Can’t ye see it’s 
too late? ”’ 

‘“‘ You’re not goin’ to be hard on the girl, 
now?”? 

**T couldn’t be hard on her if I wanted 
to, and the Lord knows I don’t want to; 
but I can’t forget. No one could.’’ 

The old man sat silent for some time. 
‘*T’d like to tell ye a little experience,’’ he 
said at length. 

Borden looked up inquiringly. 

‘* About ten years ago,’’ Nathaniel went 
on slowly, ‘‘I had a girl jest about as old as 
Milly, and a good deal like her. My wife 
had been dead a long time, and I was alone 
with my girl jest about the way you be with 
yourn, I never was the same after Mary 
died, and couldn’t help seemin’ glum and 
hard like ; leastways, I didn’t think so then. 
Well, I loved the little one. better than 
everything else in the world, but I didn’t 
never tell her so. I sort of took it for 
granted that she knowed it without bein’ 
told, but she didn’t. I found that out after- 
wards.”’ 

He paused a moment and went to the 
window, looking out into the blackness, 
Borden sat silent, watching him. Na- 
thaniel came slowly back, and stood lean- 
ing against the chimney shelf. 

‘There ain’t a great deal more to tell,’’ 
he said. ‘‘She run away one night, and 
left a letter, like Milly did, sayin’ what she 
was goin’ to do; only she wrote it so that 
when I read it, I see my mistake as plain as 
day. It was too late for me then. It ain’t 
too late for you now.”’ 

‘Did ye find her ?’’ asked Borden. 

‘“*T never saw her again,’’ answered Na- 
thaniel softly. ‘‘I hunted for her every- 
wheres. I sold the farm, and spent the 
money lookin’ for her. I used to go along 
the streets lookin’ at every girl’s face, 
thinkin’ it might be hers; but I couldn’t 
find her. My money run out, and I had to 
give up. I never knowed what become of 
her, nor whether she was alive or dead.”’ 
His voice trembled. ‘‘I never knowed,’’ 
he repeated, and buried his face in his arm, 
as it rested on the tall shelf. 

“‘T never thought you had trouble like 
that,’’ said Borden, after a pause. 

‘“*T don’t tell about it,’? returned Na- 
thaniel, raising his head. ‘‘I wouldn’t tell 
you, except I want you should profit by it.”’ 
His eyes were wet, as he faced his friend. 
‘**T would ’a’ given my life,’’ he said, ‘‘ for 
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one day like what you’ve got ahead. Ef I 
could ’a’ been sure she was dead, I’d been 
happy, almost. It near drove me crazy to 
set and think how I might kept her, ef I’d 
only done a little bit different. I could see 
the whole business then, and I remembered 
all the little things I hadn’t done. Ef 
Mary had been alive, it wouldn’t have 
happened. I got to wonderin’ whether she 
knowed about it, and whether she blamed 
me or was sorry for me. I hadn’t never 
thought much about God, but I prayed to 
him then over and over and over again, and 
begged for one more chance ; jest one little 
chance ; only a day, to tell my little girl all 
that I’d thought and felt, and never told 
her.’? His voice was gentle as a mother’s. 
‘“‘T never had the chance, John,’’ he said. 
‘You've got it now. For your wife’s sake 
don’t let it get away. Ye won’t; I know 
ye won’t.”’ 

Borden was silent, but his eyes gave a suf- 
ficient answer. He had always liked 
Fletcher, and now he understood him. 

Nathaniel turned, and went softly up the 
stairs. He tapped at the door, and the girl 
came quickly out to him. 

‘“‘TIs he here?’’ she asked the old man, 
breathlessly. 

‘‘No, dearie,’? he answered, ‘‘but your 





father’s come for ye. Ye needn’t be afraid,”’ 
he added, as she shrank back in sudden 
terror. ‘‘He won’t be cross with ye. Mr. 
Osgood couldn’t come, but he sent this 
letter.” 

The girl seized the note, and hid it in her 
breast. 

‘Does father ”? she began. 

“He ain’t angry,’’ said the old man. 
**Come.’? 

He took her hand, and led the way down 
the stairs, the girl following dumbly. She 
had feared to meet her father; but he 
stretched out his arms, and she ran to him 
with a sob. 

‘‘Come home, Milly,” he said gently. 
“‘Come home and tell me all about it.’”’ 

Together they went out, and found Na- 
thaniel waiting with the wagon. He tucked 
the robes around the shivering girl, and 
held in a vise-like grip the hand which her 
father held out to him. 

‘“‘ Drive fast,’? he said, ‘‘and you'll get 
home before mornin’.”’ 

Until the wagon was out of sight, the old 
man stood bareheaded, gazing after it. 

‘*T hope some man has done as much for 
my little girl,’ he said softly to himself. 
‘Ef I only knowed!’’ And he turned and 
went into the lonely house. 





Leland Ingersoll. 
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THE path I trod when autumn neared its end 
Was spanned by heavens heavy eyed and drear, 
And all the death and drooping of the year 
Saddened the world till I met you, my friend ; 
A hand grip at the crossing of the ways, 
And then we parted ; yes, but where I strode 
Skies smiled serenely, and beside the road 
Lay violets and the slim arbutus sprays ; 
And oh, from out a copse—strange, sacred thing— 
A God sent bird voice rioted of spring ! os 


Guy Wetmore Carry. 























“T° HE sheriff had av unpleasant task to 
perform; which accounted, perhaps, 
for his almost servile manner and 

tone as he stopped before a particular cell 

in Hangman’s Row. 

‘* Feelin’ well, Jim?” 

The man at the barred door nodded, but 
his temper was plainly sullen. 

‘Tf I could git out’n here——”’ he began. 

“Oh, shucks!’’ exclaimed the sheriff 
fretfully. ‘‘What you want to talk that 
way for? Ain’t I been a good friend of 
your’n, Jim?” 

The prisoner nodded again. 

‘‘ Ain’t you been treated right?"’ 

“Right ’nough, I guess.’’ He shifted 
his eyes from their contemplation of the 
sheriff's face, and shuffled his feet. 

‘Well then, Jim, what’s the matter? 
You ain’t goin’ to throw me down, be you, 
after all I’ve done? Why, my reputation 
hangs on you.”’ 

The prisoner laughed. 

‘It’s the other way, Bill. 
on your reputation.”’ 

The sheriff became uproariously merry. 

‘*Say, that’s the best I ever heard. 
tell that.’’? Then, hastily: ‘But not till 
you’re gone, Jim. I don’t want to offend.’’ 
He looked speculatively down the corridor, 
occasionally breaking into a laugh as the 
jest recurred. ‘‘ Yes,’ he went on present- 
ly, ‘‘it means a lot to me, old man. IfI 
carry this thing through in style it’ll be 
good for a renomination in the fall. It’s a 
record any sheriff might be proud of. 
Why, there never was a double hangin’ be- 
fore in the whole State. What’s the mat- 
ter, Jim?” 

The prisoner put one hand on the bars, 
and drew closer to the unsympathetic irons. 

‘It’s just that, Bill; the double part of it. 
It ain’t the hangin’ I object to for myself, 
and you know it. I s’pose I oughter been 
hung ten years ago. But when I think of 
bein’ strung up along of a ordinary, onprin- 
cipled Dago, it makes my blood boil. At 
least, Bill’’—he made the reminder with 
injured firmness—‘‘ I’ve acted like a gentle- 
man, and I oughter be treated like one.’’ 

“That’s right, Jim, you have,’’ acknowl- 
edged the sheriff soothingly, ‘“‘ and I reco’- 
nize how you feel. But what’s the differ- 
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ence? Youdon’t have to pay any attention 
tohim. Why, I’ll let you make a speech if 
you wanter, and you can denounce pauper 
immigration and foreign labor and all that. 
You useter be good at makin’ speeches be- 
fore you got clean off your head and went 
in with the rustlers. Besides, the judge 
fixed all this, didn’t he? Now, was it my 
fault if he sentenced you both for the same 
day ?”’ 

The prisoner kicked at the iron door ner- 
vously. ; 

‘*Oh, I s’pose not,’’? he admitted, ‘‘ but 
it does seem kinder tough. What’s for 
breakfast ?’’ 

‘‘Anything you want, Jim,’’ replied the 
sheriff, relieved. ‘‘Anything you want. 
McQuiety got in some oysters yesterday. 
Want oysters, Jim?’’ 

‘‘Fried,’’ responded Jim. ‘‘ Bring ’em 
early. What does the Dago git?’’ 

‘ Just the reg’ ler stuff,’’ the sheriff assured 
him. ‘‘D’you think I’m goin’ to-spend 
the county’s money on a cheap railroad 
grader? I thought you knew me better’n 
that,’’ he finished in an injured tone. With 
affected carelessness he added: ‘‘ There’s 
to bea hangin’ at Gold Hill tomorrow, too.’’ 

The prisoner evinced a lively interest. 

‘‘Who is it?’ he asked. 

‘Man named Garrahan. 
postmaster at Riley’s.”’ 

‘*Jake Morley’s the sheriff up there,’’ 
commented Jim. 

‘*Jus’ so.”? 

‘‘Never had any use for that Gold Hill 
crowd or Jake Morley, either,’’ the prisoner 
went on. He took a turn up and down the 
cell, and then returned to the door. ‘“‘If 
you don’t give ’em a better hangin’ in Ox- 
ide than they’ll have at Gold Hill, Bill 
Williams,’’ he said with severity, ‘‘ you 
oughter be defeated next election.” 

The sheriff beamed his satisfaction. 

“‘T knew you’d look at it right,’’ he said 
with great enthusiasm, ‘“‘ when it was all 
explained to you. And it’s what I’ve been 
tellin’ Collins all along. ‘Jim’ll kick,’ says 
he, ‘ against bein’ stretched along of a Dago. 
He won’t have it.’ ‘No such thing,’ says 
I. ‘It'll be a matter of local pride with 
Jim to see that Oxide don’t get the worst of 
it on this opposition from Gold Hill, Jim’ll 
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go along waysto do his friends a good turn, 
and he’ll stay with us this time and not 
fluke.’ And I’m mighty pleased that you 
see it right, Jim, and that you're goin’ to 
stand up to the racket like a man. If ever 
a person had a decent hangin’, and one 
that he might be proud of, it’ll be you. 
Why, Gold Hill can’t touch us. We've got 
half rates from the railroads, and the hotels 
are full a’ready. We'll draw more people 
from Gold County itself than Gold Hill will. 
And I’ve got a bet down to McQuiety’s 
that two thirds of the people of the opposi- 
tion town’ll sneak away from their misera- 
ble lonesome little hangin’ and come to 
ours. It only rests with you to make ita 
success, Jim.’’ 

The prisoner thrust a strong arm between 
the bars, and the sheriff cordially grasped 
the outstretched palin. 

‘*T’ll not fail you,’’ he said soberly. 

“IT knew you wouldn’t,’? exulted the 
sheriff. ‘‘ Well, good night, Jim. Nothin’ 
I can do?”’ 

‘You might wake me early,’’ suggested 
the other grimly. 

The sound of the sheriff’s footsteps was 
flung back from the iron floor as he care- 
fully made his way down the corridor. In 
the hall, the death watch paced slowly be- 
fore Jim’s cell and the one adjoining. 
When the sheriff had reached the outer door 
he called back cheerfully : 

‘‘Pleasant dreams, Jim !’’ 

The prisoner smiled and cast his big body 
on the bunk. Fora time he watched only 
the strange shadows in the corners where 
the light from the candle did not fully fall, 
and listened to the monotonously irritating 
tread of the guard. Then, tossing about 
réestlessly, ‘his eyes caught the reflected 
beams from another candle, and he turned 
with some interest in the direction of the 
next cell. There was a long door between, 
cross barred and rusty; and the prisoner, 
rising, went up to it and looked through. 

Yesterday this cell had been unoccupied, 
but now, crouched in one corner, with the 
light on a rough stool before him, was the 
figure of a man. He was studying what 
seemed to be a piece of cardboard, and in 
his attitude there was something suggest- 
ively pathetic. Once, as if conscious that 
eyes were upon him, he looked up and en- 
countered the speculative gaze of the other 
prisoner. In his glance there was a pitiful, 
mute begging for recognition. Just then 
the guard came to Jim’s door, and the little 
man in the second cell started apprehen- 
sively and turned again to his cardboard. 
‘*Who’s next door?” asked Jim gruffly. 
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‘* The Dago,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ We had 
ter change his cell.’? Then, solicitously, 
“Does he worrit ye, Jim?” 

‘*Aw, no,’’ was the nonchalant answer. 
“Let ’im alone.”’ 

He went back to his bunk again, but the 
look of appeal was still strong upon him, 
The eyes were as warm and soft as a wo- 
man’s, and something in the wan, white 
face had stirred him. Perhaps—— 

He got up abruptly and returned to the 
door, This time the extreme youth of the 
other prisoner was impressed upon him, 
and he’ began to speculate on his age, 
eventually deciding that it did not exceed 
four and twenty. 

‘* Poor little devil,’’ he muttered. 

The Italian looked up. 

‘*How you feelin’, pardner?’’ asked Jim 
graciously. 

At his words the other came forward, 
with an apprehensive glance at the cell door 
opening into the corridor, ; 

‘* Aw, that’s all right; they’ll let us talk,”’ 
explained Jim. 

There was a curious embarrassment in the 
glance with which the Italian favored him, 
while Jim regarded his new discovery with 
an entirely self possessed but minute inter- 
est. Each would have liked to look down 
into the other’s soul and note what was 
transpiring there. The ordeal of the mor- 
row—how was ‘‘the other fellow ’’ intend- 
ing to undergo it? 

‘* What'd you kill the railroad contractor 
for?’’ asked Jim suddenly. 

‘*No—I did-a not,’’ replied the Italian 
simply. 

Jim laughed coarsely. 

‘* Aw, now, that was all right when you 
was up for trial. You’ve got to swing to- 
morrow. No use in stickin’ to sucha story, 
then.” 

‘‘Non mentisco,’? murmured the Italian 
pathetically, but as if it were useless to 
argue the point. 

‘“What’s that?’’? asked Jim. 
English.”’ 

‘* Non posso—very much,’’ struggled the 
Italian, with a strange and ludicrous com- 
bination of the tongues. ‘‘ Nobody under- 
stand.”’ 

“Well, if you didn’t do it, how’d you 
come here, and where’s the man that did?”’ 

The little Italian clutched nervously at 
the bars. Then his eyes opened to their 
fullest, and Jim detected a streak of anger 
in them. Suddenly he poured forth a tor- 
rent of words, interrupted by soft maledic- 
tions, despairing calls for pity, and protes- 
tations of innocence. Although but half 
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understanding the purport of the wild out- 
burst, Jim became greatly interested. The 
Italian carried a certain air of conviction. 
It seemed as if he had been long repressed 
and had at last burst forth like an irresist- 
ible torrent. After he had expended him- 
self in much shrugging of shoulders, raising 
of arms, and rolling of eyeballs, Jim soothed 
him into a pacific state and requested him 
to go over the whole tale again, ‘‘ leavin’ 
out the gestures.’’ The Italian was both 
amazed and grateful, and despite his evident 
exhaustion, resumed his tale with his ac- 
customed lingual rapidity. With a gesture 
of dissent, Jim again made him pause, and 
then, after much difficulty, many misun- 
derstandings, and interruptions innumer- 
able, the white faced prisoner made his 
story clear. 

Nor was it a new story for that hurrying, 
nervous period in the West. Somebody 
had been killed, and somebody, said civil- 
ian justice, must hang for it. And in its 
haste, civilian justice had madea mistake— 
trifling, it is true, and important only toa 
single individual, but yet a mistake. The 
person killed was a railroad contractor. 
The slayer was known to be an Italian hire- 
ling. There were exactly twenty Italian 
hirelings in the camp, and the sheriff, with 
commendable celerity, seized upon the first 
one he came acrcess. This one threw aside 
his pick and followed the sheriff cheerfully 
enough, under the mistaken impression 
that he was going to be paid or fed. On 
court day the nineteen companionable Ital- 
ians in the camp, including the short, evil 
looking Italian who had actually despatched 
the railroad contractor, unanimously as- 
serted that they hadn’t seen the man killed, 
but if he had been killed, the deed must 
have been done by the fellow arrested; 
and so each Italian hireling received a 
witness fee of $1.75 in return for the. asser- 
tion, and went happily on his way. 

The twentieth Italian had been rather 
dazed through it all. He had seen the 
murder, but had had no part in it, save as a 
horrified and discreet spectator. And when 
the murderer was placed in the great chair 
before a room filled with people, Giuseppe 
supposed he was telling the court just what 
the circumstances were, inasmuch as he 
had been the interpreter at the camp. But 
as a matter of fact, the interpreter was tell- 
ing an entirely different story. 

So Giuseppe went back to jail, and on 
another day they brought him into the 
court room again, and the strange looking 
man on the high seat told him that he had 
decided to hang him—perhaps within a 
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week. Somehow, this greatly pleased 
everybody but Giuseppe. The crowd 
clapped its hands, and the lawyers beamed 
on the judge. It was a joyous day in 
Oxide, for wasn’t Jim Cumso to be hanged 
within the week’ also? Giuseppe was 
greatly muddled over the situation until 
one of his companions from the camp called 
at the jail later, and brought him a picture 
that had come from Italy. The visitor 
proved to be the interpreter. He made the 
situation clear, whereat Giuseppe wept. 
Then, with a curiosity that was perhaps 
pardonable, he wanted to know why he was 
to be choked for something the interpreter 
did. At this simple innocence the inter- 
preter smiled, and remarked that, inasmuch 
as somebody was sure to hang, he had de- 
cided on Giuseppe for the place of distinc-’ 
tion on the scaffold. The other nineteen 
would all be there tolook on. For himself, 
the interpreter couldn’t entertain the 
thought of being choked. A man of his 
accomplishments? That was impossible to 
consider. 

Then the interpreter went away and left 
Giuseppe alone with his picture. And 
Giuseppe looked at the picture and wept 
again, for it was the portrait of a young wo- 
man with eyes as soft as his own. Some 
day, when he had worked on the railroad 
grade for perhaps a year, he had intended to 
send forthe young woman. And now they 
were intending to choke him! Giuseppe 
rebelled, but the prison guards laughed 
when he expostulated with them. The 
sheriff, being sent for in haste, admitted 
that he didn’t know what Giuseppe was 
driving at, and that it made precious little 
difference, any way. But now, the kind 
signor with the great mustaches, who had 
been the first to listen to his story—what 
would he suggest? 

The kind signor gave a long, expressive 
whistle. Then he swore. He swore vio- 
lently, and Giuseppe crossed himself on 
hearing the blasphemy. He knew what 
that meant. The railroad contractor had 
often used similar words. 

‘It’s a mean shame,’’ remarked Jim, 
when he grew calmer. ‘A downright 
mean shame.’’ He paced the cell ex- 
citedly. ‘* Trouble is,’’ he argued, ‘‘ there 
ain’t a man in Oxide’ll believe it. You’re 
only a measly Dago, anyhow. ‘That’s the 
trouble.”’ 

The guard stopped before the cell. 

‘‘Goin’ to sleep tonight, Jim?’’ he said 
solicitously, ‘‘’Most three o’clock.’”’ Jim 
grunted. 

‘‘Sleep ’f I wanter,’” he retorted dis- 
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courteously. ‘‘Guess my time’s my own, 
what’s left of it.’’ The guard moved on. 

‘* Well,’ said Jim, returning to the bars, 
‘‘T guess you’re gone, and that’s about all 
there is toit. It'll be a case of hurry up 
tomorrow, any way, and there won’t be any 
time to explain things. Sorry, pardner.’’ 

Giuseppe sighed, and turned toward his 
bunk, taking a final look at his picture. 

By daylight Jim Cumso looked like a 
man who was in no fit condition even to be 
hanged. He had been thinking all night, 
and being’ unaccustomed to such violent 
mental exertise, his nerves were shattered. 
A friend, who conducted a liquor store near 
the jail, sent two refreshing cocktails by 
the relief guard, however, and these proved 
to be of substantial benefit. Bill Williams 
arrived early with the breakfast, two more 
cocktails, and a troop of Jim’s acquaint- 
ances. Thereafter there was a long line of 
visitors, and the busy morning had ad- 
vanced beyond the hour set for the execu- 
tion before poor little Giuseppe and his 
story came again into Jim’s mind. As his 
cell opened for him for the last time, 
there was a corresponding rumble from the 
adjoining door, and the Italian was pushed 
into the corridor. Giuseppe looked up 
hopelessly, and Jim stared back sympa- 
thetically. Then he turned quickly to the 
sheriff : 

‘*See here, Bill Williams, I make that 
speech or there’ll be a scene you won’t be 
proud of.”’ 

The sheriff patted him encouragingly on 
the back. 

‘** Of course you make the speech, Jim,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘Did I ever go back on my 
word ?”? 

Jim moved on, the sheriff and a guard 
on either side and Giuseppe in the rear, 
formidably surrounded by all the deputies 
in the county. For to the minds of the 
officials, Giuseppe was a low, despicable, 
and desperate criminal, and while it was 
possible to trust to Jim Cumso’s ‘honor as 
a gentleman,” the Italian, it was argued, 
was not a gentleman and was probably 
wholly without honor. 

Cumso had ‘‘killed his man ’’—wrong- 
fully, and without provocation in the eye 
of law. He _ had philosophically ac- 
cepted the verdict of his countrymen, and 
was prepared for the penalty; he had no 
thought of shirking it so long as what he 
termed his ‘‘ standing ’’ was respected. The 
deference shown him as he was es- 
corted to the death wagon—in this instance 
the sheriff’s own carriage—was in striking 
contrast to the manner in which Giuseppe 
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was unceremoniously hustled into a rear 


seat. There was a small crowd around the 
jail door as the carriage moved away, and 
many waved their hands in the air and 
shouted a lusty farewell. 

Near the place of execution, on an ever- 
green dotted hillside, the crowd was dense. 
Over the heads of the multitude, and clearly 
outlined against the sky, stood the platform 
of death, with its three stout beams and two 
dangling ropes. Only once, as the carriage 
moved up the winding hill road, passing 
the long lines of the curious, did Jim speak. 
He had turned to look at Giuseppe, 
manacled and huddled between the stout 
deputies. Behind was a carriage containing 
the surplus deputies, and behind that yet 
another containing the district judge. 

““Take the handcuffs off’n that Dago,”’ 
he commanded surlily. ‘‘I ain’t got hand- 
cuffs on.”’ 

The sheriff started to expostulate, but he 
was cut off short. 

“Take ’em off,’’ repeated Jim, and the 
command was forthcoming. 

A few minutes later the crowd surged to- 
ward the platform, and a murmur of satis- 
faction ran up and down the hillside. The 
principals in the drama had taken their 
places. In the great sudden hush that fol- 
lowed the short preparations, Bill Williams 
found occasion to lighten the prevailing sus- 
pense by remarking audibly to Jim: 

‘‘We’ve got ’em sure. Gold Hill had to 
postpone its hangin’, and Jake Morley was 
the first man to light out for Oxide.’’ He 
shook hands with the prisoner in hearty 
congratulation, while the sheriff of Gold 
County looked on in disgust. ‘‘ And now, 
Jim,’’ he concluded, ‘‘time’s gettin’ short. 
I wanter have this over with by noon. 
Make your talk.”’ 

Even the pines seemed to cease their 
monotonous sighing as Jim Cumso stepped 
forward to face the crowd. All the glory 
of summer and all the joy of life lay before 
him. The sun was gilding the valley, and 
the green of the hills restfully brightened 
the landscape. For an instant Jim drank 
in the picture, and then he lowered his eyes 
to the crowd. Neither hesitation nor fear 
was evident in his tone as he began his sim- 
ple speech. ; 

‘‘ Friends,’’ said Jim, ‘‘ there’s heen some 
wrong done here. It ain’t Bill Williams’ 
fault, and it ain’t the district judge’s. It 
ain’t nobody’s, in particular, but one man. 
Now, friends, I ain’t speakin’ for myself— 
you all know about me and how I stand, and 
I ain’t no reason to complain. I’ve been 
done right by, and I’ve got what I deserve. 














If the truth was told, I oughter been here 
long ago.”’ 

He turned to the form crouching in the 
chair beside him, and one strong hand fell 
protectingly on the young Italian’s quiver- 
ing shoulder. 

‘‘Tt’s here,’? he resumed. ‘‘ This man is 
innocent as a baby; why, he don’t even 
know what you’re hangin’ him for.”’ 

The pushing and jostling crowd expressed 
its amazement, pressed closer, and finally 
laughed. The sheriff took a step forward. 
With a gesture of resolution Jim waved him 
back, while the determined lines of his 
face quickly stilled the levity of the on- 
lookers. 

‘*He’s been treated mean,’’ Jim went on 
steadily. ‘‘ Friends, there was a man killed 
down to the tie camp, and in the excite- 
ment of yankin’ in the party responsible 
they lighted on this poor, unoffendin’ Dago ; 
prob’ly because most Dagoes look so much 
alike that there ain’t much use in tryin’ the 
identification process just to findone. And 
not knowin’ how to talk natchral like most 
of us, he don’t put in no holler till ’twas 
too late for anythin’ to be done. Back in 
Italy this feller’s got a girl waitin’ for him, 
and last night he had her picture in his cell 
down at Bill Williams’ jail, He was cryin’ 
over it, and I asks him what’s the row; and 
then I learns his story, and how the man 
who did the killin’ had imposed on him. 
Friends, I ask you all to believe this story 
that I’m tellin’ you, and give this man a 
fair shake——”’ 

At this moment there was a quick move- 
ment in the portion of the crowd that had 
taken up its position directly in front of the 
scaffold. A man was frantically trying to 
elbow his way through the great mass of 
humanity and away from the platform. 
Jim looked at Giuseppe. The latter was 
staring at the fleeing figure, and dumbly 
pointing in its direction with a tremb- 
ling finger. Cumso turned again to the 
crowd, 
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‘* Stop that man,’’ he cried, ‘‘or you’ll be 
short a hangin’ in Oxide that’ll be really 
worth comin’ to see!”’ 

Two deputies in the crowd had acted even 
before Jim spoke, and the interpreter was 
now struggling with them on the outer edge 
of the gathering. It was a brief and un- 
equal struggle, ending as might have been 
expected. 

‘* When you’ve stretched that individual,’’ 
Jim resumed with great good humor, ‘“‘ and 
let loose my friend Giuseppe here, you’ll be 
doin’ more for justice than was ever done’ 
before in Oxide in one day.’’ Jim turned 
to the district judge, who was close by: 
‘*You’ll give him a fair show /Azs time,”’ 
he entreated. 

The judge had been very much surprised. 
He had said, ‘‘God bless me,’’ quite three 
times, and had decided that the turn of 
events was not exactly regularin law. But - 
Jim’s story was a convincing one. Beside, 
there was the other prisoner. The district 
judge nodded. 

_ “He shall have justice,” he replied 
grimly. 

‘*That’s all I ask,’’ responded Jim simply. 
He turned to the sheriff. ‘‘I am ready,”’ 
he remarked. 

Bill Williams’ hands trembled as he 
brought forward the cords for Jim’s strong, 
bone protruding limbs, and when he tied 
them it was with the tenderness of a 
woman. An old man, standing in the 
crowd in front of the scaffold, was weeping 
without stint, and there was a mist in the 
eyes of his companions. Jim Cumso looked 
down at them and smiled; and then he 
looked at Giuseppe, who had been re- 
strained, by a court bailiff, from rushing 
forward and falling on his knees before his 
preserver. There was a great, peaceful still- 
ness over all nature and man. In Jim 
Cumso’s smile there was a world of joy and 
love, even when his eyes had closed on the 
green hills and the light had forever gone 
from them. 

L. H. Bickford. 
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OPERA IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

After all that has been said of the new school 
of Italian composers, of which Leoncavallo 
and Mascagni are such shining lights, it is in- 
teresting to see that in the last London opera 
season they had only four evenings out of sixty 
seven. One critic talks of Leoncavallo’s 
“criminal and degenerate opera, ‘I Pagliacci.’ ”’ 
We will not follow so far. As we saw it at the 
Metropolitan, with that wholesome young 
woman Lola Beeth in the chief réle, “I 
Pagliacci’? was not criminal or degenerate ; 
but it says a great deal for London that twenty 
nine of the operas presented there were by 
good German composers, and twenty one by 
Wagner. After an audience of culture has 
heard enough of ‘‘the master’s’ music to get 
an understanding of it, everything else appears 
thin at the best. Its wonderful orchestration 
stirs the blood. Wagner makes his listeners 
feel, because he sets the nerves aquiver by his 
powerful vibrations, just as they quiver in 
reality under the emotions he depicts. He 
makes them feel by reflex action, as it were. 

As Maurice Grau has succeeded to the man- 
agement of Covent Garden, we may expect 
that what is found successful there will be 
brought to New York. Allof the great singers 
want to essay Wagnerian réles, with the sole 
exception of Mme. Calvé. She will not try her 
voice with the heavy music, having laurels 
enough; but Melbais going to play Brunnhilde, 
and as for the de Reszkes, they will doubtless 
be talking French with a German accent before 
the end of the season. 

Without any doubt, one of the hits of the 
coming season will be Calvé as Donna Anna 
in Mozart’s ‘‘Don Juan.’? This opera is gener- 
ally arranged, in a great measure, by the stage 
manager of the house where it happens to be 
played. Not many months ago, a model per- 
formance of it was given in Munich, and a 
finale was chosen which will doubtless be re- 
peated in America. Don Juan sinks down 
amid flames. Presently the principal char- 
acters reappear, and Leporelilo tells of his 
master’s fate. 

Victor Maurel will not be with us this winter, 
and the company will miss a grumbler, rather 
than the public a singer. M. Maurel was a 
very high priced artist, whose managers were 
accustomed to pay him his salary and then ask 
each other why. He attracted no particular 
following ; but that, he declared, was all on 
account of the other artists in the company, 
who insisted upon singing all the best réles 
themselves without giving him any sort of a 
chance. When he did sing they ‘used their 


influence against him.’’ 

Maurel sang Escamillo in “‘Carmen,’’ but it 
was a distinct failure from the public’s point 
of view. He did much better in the concerts 
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at Chickering Hall. His voice was really a 
fine one, but he is too fussy for a dramatic 
artist. This season he will take part of the 
round that Emma Eames made last year. At 
Monte Carlo he will sing in Lara’s ‘‘ Moyna”’ 
and in Goldmark’s ‘‘Queen of Sheba,” and in 
Paris he will be Don Juan. It is said that he 
predicts that Calvé can never get through 
Donna Anna at the Metropolitan without his 
assistance in the masculine réle. 

Marie Brema will sing at the ThéAtre de la 
Monnaie in Brussels during the winter, and in 
the spring will be back here for a series of 
concerts. Miss Engle will be in America for 
the season, and will appear in Chicago and 
San Francisco as well as New York. That 
delightful old opera about which so many 
memories cling, ‘‘ Martha,’’ will be revived for 
her. She will also sing Zer/ina in ‘‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,’’ Cherubino in ‘‘Nozze di Figaro,” 
Zerlina in ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” and several other 
characters. 

The death of Katharina Klafsky is a loss 
both to the Metropolitan and to Mr. Damrosch. 
The latter had engaged her for a season of forty 
nights, beginning in January. In December 
she was to have sung for Abbey & Grau, taking 
the réles of Brunnhilde, Isolde, and other 
Wagnerian heroines. Her place will not be 
easy to fill, for with her the rapidly diminishing 
list of good Wagnerian singers in Germany 
loses one of its foremost names. ‘‘ Wagner, 
always Wagner,” Frau Klafsky said when she 
was in New York last year. ‘‘The problems 
of his heroines are so much greater, and their 
characters inspire a singer. I don’t know that 
there is any particular one that I prefer to the 
others, Sometimes I think it is Brunnhilde, 
then again it is /so/de; but I love them all.” 





WAGNER THEN AND NOW. 

Time, after all, is the great comedian. He 
brings together the things that were farthest 
apart, he makes commonplace that which was 
once impossible. But unfortunately most of 
us die while the process is going on, or if we 
live we forget. Twenty years ago, if any one 
had prophesied that Italy would ever be given 
over to a worship of Wagnerian music, he 
would have been called a lunatic; but even a 
lunatic could not have imagined the spectacle 
of a flock of Wagnerites going from Milan to 
Bayreuth on bicycles. Such a thing never 
occurred to the boldest burlesquer. He left it 
to that arch humorist, Time. 

The Bayreuth festival was a financial success 
this year, as it has always been with the excep- 
tion of the first performance. That first per- 
formance of the Trilogy would never have been 
given but for the liberality of the half mad 
Ludwig of Bavaria. Even the German press 
called the attempt a bare faced swindle, and 




















laughed at Wagner with all the delicate per- 
siflage of which the Teuton is capable. Sensi- 
tive as the master was, only the realization of 
his own genius, which they stigmatized as 
personal vanity, could have induced him to go 
on. As it was, the venture cost nearly forty 
thousand dollars above the receipts, and most 
of this deficit Wagner paid out of the sale of 
his operas. 

The same performance will be given next 
year, with ‘ Parsifal’’ added, but it is to be 
devoutly hoped that Frau Wagner will get 
some respectable singers. Lehmann is Leh- 
mann, but some of the people who are home 
from their summer over seas, and who heard 
her in the Wagner temple, are grumbling a 
little even at her. As for the conducting, it 
was excellent, as it usually is, but no better 
than Seidl’s. 

New Yorkers do not have to wait for the 
opera season to hear Seidl at his very best. 
He is never much below that level at any time. 
All last summer he played classical and fin- 
ished programs at Brighton Beach, and Sep- 
tember saw him at Madison Square Garden, 
delighting the real music lovers. 





WAGNER AND ENGLISH ROYALTY. 

The Princess of Wales was a visitor at the 
Bayreuth festival this year. She went incog- 
nito, but she is one of the most enthusiastic 
of the Wagnerites. Queen Victoria has always 
been among the master’s admirers. When he 
was laughed out of London, forty years ago, she 
did much to palliate his mortification, going 
to his concerts and receiving him afterward. 

The genuine enthusiasm for Wagner that 
reigns in London today is a marvel. It might 
be almost supposed that the operas were first 
heard last year. 

A London critic calls attention to the fact 
that four of the great Wagner conductors are 
Hungarians—Seidl, Richter, Sucher, and 
Nikisch. Among his American admirers, Anton 
Seidl is generally supposed to be a German, 
but this is not the fact. He isa Magyar, born and 
brought up at Buda-Pesth, although his later 
training was received in Wagner’s own house. 

ANOTHER WAGNER CONDUCTOR. 

Felix Mottl is a German conductor whose 
name is not widely known in America, but 
who is becoming prominent in the musical 
world of Europe. In September he gave a 
series of performances at Carlsruhe, the Grand 
Duke of Baden’s capital, which attracted a 
great deal of attention. It consisted of a his- 
torical cycle of operas, beginning with the 
early productions of Gluck and Paisiello, and 
including works of Cherubini’s, Dalayrac’s, 
and others that have long been forgotten by 
the general public. It ended with several of 
Wagner’s music dramas, which Mottl regards 
as the climax of modern musical history. Itis 
as a Wagnerian that he has won his reputation, 
for to be a capable interpreter of “the master’s” 
work means everything in Europe today. 

Orchestral concerts are the musical fad of 
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the hour in London. Mottl is to give three 
there during the coming season. 





IN DRESDEN. 

It is said that a new American tenor has set 
all the European critics to talking. His name 
is Friedrich Carlen, and he has recently been 
engaged at the court theaterin Dresden. Al- 
though an American he was educated in 
Germany, and, as his name would indicate, is 
of German parentage. His voice is said to be 
more lyric than dramatic, and to be full of 
remarkable possibilities, which one by one are 
being realized. 

The royal opera in Dresden is always good. 
There is a romantic story that the chief prima 
donna there has had princely offers to come to 
America, but she has a lover’s grave in the 
Saxon capital which no fortune will tempt her 
to leave undecorated even for one day. Dresden 
music lovers donot care for the verdict of out- 
siders upon their singers. They consider their 
own court final. Not long ago they passed a 
very favorable verdict upon a band of singers 
whom we may hear here before many months. 
They were Wends, belonging to an old Slavonic 
tribe in the district of Lusatia, on the border 
of Saxony and Prussia. These people are as 
remarkable for their musical talents as are the 
dwellers of some of the Tyrolese valleys. 
Their songs are like those of some parts of 
Russia. They have a national air of a stirring 
character, and at least three composers whose 
works are becoming known all over Europe. 
One of them, named Krawec, has had great 
success with a song called ‘“‘On the Banks of 
the Lobosta.” 





SOME RECENT GERMAN MUSIC. 

It is predicted that Goldmark’s “‘ Cricket on 
the Hearth” will be one of the most popular 
operas in Europe this winter. More than sixty 
different operas were produced in Vienna 
during the past season. The most popular 
were this of Goldmark’s, Kienzl’s ‘* Evangeli- 
mann,’? and Massenet’s ‘‘ Navarraise ’—that 
gloomy, powerful one act piece which is far 
more of a play than an opera, and which Mme. 
Calvé used, when she was here last winter, to 
give Americans yet another phase of her 
histrionic powers. 

Most of Goldmark’s operas have not been 
very successful. They appear to lack the qual- 
ities that make his orchestral works favorably 
known. ‘‘The Queen of Sheba” and “ Mer- 
lin” were promising, but did not last. The 
public craves new operas, and the “ new 
musicians’ do not fill the want, although the 
composers were never so prolific. In Germany, 
last year, over ten thousand new compositions 
were published. Of course the majority of 
these were the veriest trash, and the pity of it 
is that it is the trash that seems to have the 
greatest popularity, even among the music 
loving Teutons. 

Germany does not always know her own 
greatones. There is Robert Franz, for instance. 
Every musician of note for fifty years has 
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called attention to his songs, and yet today 
they are popularly unknown. 





MUSICAL TREASURE TROVE. 

The discovery of a song by an old favorite 
means a great deal more to the average musi- 
cian than the same thing written today. Asso- 
ciation dees much for it, and then it has all the 
romance of the long neglected. 

Three songs by Schubert, hitherto unpub- 
lished, have lately been found in an oldalbum 
that belonged to the poet Meyerhofer, who was 
the Viennese composer’s dear friend, and who 
furnished the words to many of his songs. 
Schubert was very careless in, regard to his 
work ; he was accustomed to scatter it right 
and left, and it is supposed that many unknown 
compositions are hidden away by possessors 
who are ignorant of the value of what they 
hold, or by those whose pride in so valuable a 
relic of a great man makes them selfish. 
These three songs were discovered by the 
granddaughter of Meyerhofer as she went 
through some papers and books which had 
been hidden since her grandfather’s death. 





SOME CONCERT PERFORMERS. 

The concert season becomes more and more 
important every year, everywhere. In Paris, 
all the concert rooms are already engaged for 
every night during the coming season. 

We are to have some excellent people in 
America. Joseffy will take a prominent part 
in this year’s concert season. He has been 
spending his summer at his home in Hungary, 
but returned early inthe autumn. His friend 
and close companion, Moritz Rosenthal, will 
arrive during November, coming from Scot- 
land, where it was long ago arranged that he 
should play at Balmoral Castle during the visit 
of the Czar. Rosenthal composed a hymn for 
the occasion, in which the Russian and English 
national airs are intermingled. 

Rosenthal has had very little of the advertis- 
ing which is the general accompaniment of 
the artist. Almost the whole of his concert 
tour has been arranged, but there has been no 
effort to bring him prominently before the 
public. He will make his New York début 
about the middle of November, 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN SINGERS. 

We are to have two series of morning con- 
eerts at one of the fashionable New York 
hotels, where one was considered sufficient 
heretofore. Mr. Bagby, who has succeeded in 
making his mornings there of fashionable in- 
terest, and who has been able up to this time 
to pick and choose from the Metropolitan 
opera singers for his attractions, has been told 
that he can do this no longer, but that another 
man, an ‘“‘agent,’’ has the exclusive right to 
the services of these singers. Both series 
should be successful. Mr. Bagby’s concerts 
have assumed the character of social functions, 
and a great many women will regret his de- 
cision to hold them in the afternoons instead 
of inthe mornings. It is hardly likely that his 
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patronesses will leave him entirely even if 
they attend the other set of concerts. 

There is a good opportunity for Mr. Bagby 
to show what American singers can do. We 
have some delightful voices here, voices which 
have charmed other countries. Two of these 
belong to Marguerite Hall and Heinrich Meyn. 
Miss Hall is a daughter of Mme. Edna Hall, 
the Boston teacher, and a sister of Gertrude 
Hall, who is known in the literary world. She 
finished her musical education with Henschel 
in London. She was heard there in the great 
houses, as well as in innumerable concerts, and 
brought back to America a reputation among 
the fashionable people who visit in London 
which has kept her busy singing in houses 
here. Heinrich Meyn, who belongs to a good 
family in Germany, began his studies with 
Paul Ehrke in Hamburg. He has a thoroughly 
educated baritone voice, and with his great 
technical ability he combines a dramatic quali- 
ty that makes him a powerful singer. He has 
been with Seidl and Damrosch, has sung a 
great deal at Newport, and has been a member 
of a quartet in a New York church. 

These are only two of the American singers 
who have had to play second fiddle to the 
foreigners. And yet, singing in English, living 
in America, feeling the spirit of our modernity, 
they should please our audierices more than 
the lesser lights of the opera. 





VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTS. 

Chicago is showing a great deal of pride in 
her young violinist, Earl Drake, who has been 
studying for the past two years with Joachim, 
under unusually happy circumstances. The 
veteran German master made the American 
youth accompanist to his school during the 
last summer. 

Mr. Drake’s father early recognized the 
talent of his son, but had no desire to see him 
amusician. He thought of his talent only as 
the passing accomplishment of a clever boy. 
When the young amateur announced his in- 
tention of entering the professional ranks, it 
was a gteat disappointment to his friends, 
who had expected him to become a Chicago 
business man; but his success has made his 
choice appear a wise one. 

Mr. Drake owns one of the best of the old 
Cremona instruments. This season is rich in 
famous violins, as well as in violinists. The 
German emperor has given Carl Halir per- 
mission to make a short tour of the United 
States, and while here he will play on the 
‘‘Red Strad,’”’ which was given to Joachim by 
the city of London, asa souvenir of his jubilee 
year. Joachim has loaned it for this occasion. 
Halir will arrive in November. 

Major Pond will bring out a new violinist in 
the person of Jan Van Oordt, a young Dutch- 
man born in India, but educated in Holland. 
He is a pupil of Cesar Thomson. 





A YOUNG AMERICAN COMPOSER. 
A young New Yorker, Herbert Talbot, has 
written a comic opera called ‘‘ Monte Carlo,’’ 




















which has been produced in London with de- 
cided success, His style suggests that of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, but by so means unpleasantly. 
While you are entertained, you feel that the 
new man is in no sense a copyist, though he 
has chosen a clever master of style. 

Mr. Talbot has many family friends here in 
New York. He was born in Yonkers, but 
when he was four years of age his father, who 
was a New York business man for thirty years, 
went to London in the interest of a great 
American life insurance company. The son 
was educated at King’s College, and then en- 
tered the Royal College of Music, where he 
studied composition under Sir Hubert Parry. 
During all his years of study he was constantly 
writing songs, some of which were sung by 
famous people. He wrote a clever cantata for 
a living chess tournament, and an opera called 
‘Wapping Old Stairs,” but ‘‘ Monte Carlo” is 
his best production. Mr. Talbot’s work is re- 
fined, and full of a gentle humor. It appears 
to be successful with the public for whom it 
was written. 





LOCAL EFFORT IN MUSIC. 

Few people who are not distinctly musical 
realize how many choral societies are edu- 
cating this country in good music. The festi- 
val at Worcester, Massachusetts, which has 
been held annually for thirty nine years, is one 
of the best examples of the growth that comes 
to small beginnings. This year the Worcester 
people had Carl Zerrahn for a conductor and 
Lillian Nordica for the prima donna, and they 
gave the ‘‘ Messiah,’’ Massenet’s ‘‘ Eve,” “‘ The 
Golden Legend,” and Dvorak’s ‘‘ New World 
Symphony.” 

But all over the country devoted souls are 
organizing choral societies, and ciimbing year 
by year into the place of the serious workers, 
doing inestimable good to their communities. 
In Parkersburg, West Virginia, a young man, 
whom a business life prevented from making a 
name as a conductor, has drilled a chorus, and 
each year gives one or two recitals about which 
the singers who go there to assist are beginning 
to talk. Mr. Charles Bukey is a bank cashier 
who gives all of his leisure time and money to 
his beloved work. The town is small, having 
only about ten thousand inhabitants, but he 
has created a chorus which it would be hard to 
excel, upon a short notice, in any American 
city. Most of his singers have had no training 
excepting his own, but they are regarded with 
respect by every one who has heard them. 





THE FOUNDER OF A WELL KNOWN ORCHESTRA. 

The existence of one of the foremost of 
American orchestras, the Boston Symphony, is 
due to the disinterested generosity of a Boston 
banker, who spent ‘$200,000 to set it upon its 
feet. Owing to the modesty of this gentle- 
man—Mr. Henry L. Higginson—some ‘con- 
fusion has arisen in the public mind. ‘Mr. 


Higginson of Boston” is identified by most 
people as Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the 
well known author. 


The latter lives in Cam- 
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bridge, not in Boston, and he is a cousin of the 
founder of the orchestra. The literary Mr. 
Higginson is kept very busy at times trying to 
establish his relative’s identity for the benefit 
of correspondents who write to him for infor- 
mation upon musical subjects. 

Henry L. Higginson keeps his own per- 
sonality in the background, and during the 
years when the Symphony orchestra depended 
upon his financial backing his name was 
seldom mentioned in connection with it. The 
money he spent will never return to him, but 
the orchestra is now self supporting. * 





** BLIND TOM.” 

It is generally supposed that ‘“* Blind Tom” 
is dead, but he is not. He is not an old man 
yet, and it is a matter of wonder that he has 
not been on the road coining money for his 
guardians. One of his old managers said, not 
long ago, that the boy’s musical brain appeared 
to be entirely separate and distinct from the 
poor little wit he possessed in ordinary. He 
told of an hour that he spent in the wings, one 
night, at Tom’s elbow. The colored boy was per- 
forming one of his most marvelous feats, that of 
playing an elaborate composition which he 
had never heard until that evening, when a 
local musician went through it once. In these 
feats of memory Tom always played what he 
had heard exactly, to the least shading of a 
note; and yet while he did this, he talked to 
himself all the time upon some perfectly 
irrelevant subject. 

Indeed, this negro boy was almost an idiot, 
and yet his musical power was so marvelous 
that he could have reproduced one of 
Paderewski’s afternoons with more exactitude 
than the Pole could do it himself. He was 
one of the sensations of his day. He played 
allover the civilized world, and to everybody 
of prominence. He was a marvelous imitator 
with his voice as well as in music, and could 
repeat a speech made in his presence and 
never leave out an inflection. 





‘* NEGRO” MELODIES. 

Theresa Carrefio, who has been much talked 
about as a composer lately, is busily denying 
that she had any intention of writing “ vari- 
ations ’”’ upon the “ American negro melodies ”’ 
for the piano. The “‘negro melodies’’ she 
was said to have chosen were “‘ I Want Yer, Ma 
Honey,” “The New Bully,” “‘Honey, Meet 
Me, Do,” and the like. It was a subject 
worthy of indignation. The negroes never 
composed anything so bad as any one of those 
songs. There is acertain quaintness of melody. 
and a strain of sentimentality, even in the 
lowest strata of the colored people, which 
keeps down real unadulterated vulgarity. 

Any man who writes a simple air that can be 
played on a banjo, and sets to it some doggerel 
lines, seems to consider that he has written 
a Negro song. The musical negro has a fine 
ear, and after almost every musical form had 
been eréated, he added his quota of origiziality 
in what he calls “‘ rag” on his banjo. 

















ONE NEW WOMAN. 


‘*No,” said Miss Stansfield, giving the whip 
lash a gentle whirl towards the leader’s flanks, 
“that sort of thing is quite medieval !”’ 

“But people still marry,’’ persisted the 
young man in the fawn colored Newmarket. 

“Tf it were not forthe old fogies it would 
scarcely be worth while being modern.”’ 

‘You will bring the world to a standstill.’’ 

““Impossible! You men have done that long 
ago. Besides, there are not so many of us 
really new women as to affect the imbecility of 
the majority.” 

‘“ What beastly rot!’’ The young man did 
not make this remark aloud; but he thought 
it with great emphasis. To think that this 
once so charming girl should have allowed a 
ridiculous notion of this sort to supplant her 
common sense! To think that his happiness 
was at the mercy ofa fad! 

‘* May I light a cigar ?’’ he asked presently. 

“Of course. Never ask me that! Perfect 
equality is our theory of intercourse.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

“Not at all. And would you mind lighting 
me a cigarette? You'll find the case in my left 
hand pocket. Just reach in—thanks! This 
wheeler is misbehaving so that I can’t take a 
hand off the lines.” 

“Here you are !’’ 

She opened the red lips so as to show the 
twin rows of white and even teeth for a moment 
—enough to let him deftly slip the lighted 
cigarette between. 

‘* And so,’ he resumed, ‘‘ your idea is per- 
fect equality ? Won’t you explain ?” 

““ What is there to explain ? You never ex- 
plain how you and the other men at your club 
get on, do you?” 

““*M—no, it never occurred to me.’’ 

‘‘Well, that’s just it; we're to be on the 
same basis; it’s all to be a matter of course.’’ 

Mr. Wendell Whitburn smoked in silence 
for a while, a pensive expression resting in his 
eyes. They went bowling along over the crisp 
brown leaves that strewed the highway, the 
hoofs of the horses and the wheels of the dog- 
cart rousing the ruddy sea into little eddies. 

Phillips, the tiger, who was guilty of twist- 
ing his neck a little to discover, if possible by 
ocular observation, the reason of the silence on 
the front seat, saw a sudden smile flash along 
Mr. Whitburn’s lips. 

“*Queer card, ’e is!” thought the tiger to 
himself, being only a curiosity the more. 

Mr. Whitburn broke the silence. ‘‘ Here,’’ 
he said, holding out a small leathern e/uz, 
“‘ Have one of mine. That’s a beastly weed 
you have !” 

Miss Stansfield took her large, gray eyes 
from observation of the highway, as it glimpsed 





between the leader’s ears, and fixed them upon 
her companion in a stare of astonishment. 

“T beg your pardon?” she remarked with 
haughtiness noticeable in her tone. 

“Don’t mention it. I fancy I can stand that 
smoke if you can. But you really ought to 
complain at your club. Nobody but newsboys 
and chorus girls ever smoke that brand. By 
the way—see that blonde filly of Senator 
Markham’s at the club dance last night? 
Showy, don’t you think ?”’ 

“‘Sir?’’? Miss Stansfield could feel that she 
was blushing. Something seemed to be 
making her nervous; the horses grew restless 
under her hands. 

““T never could see, you know,” he went on, 
‘‘why Miss Markham doesn’t get married. 
Although they tell me she’s been too swift a 
runner to go well in harness. Better have the 
tiger to go to his head, hadn’t you?”’ 

The leader, prancing and pirouetting, had 
got his hind feet on the wrong side of the 
traces and was at right angles to the shafts. 
There was a deal of trouble before the journey 
could be resumed. 

““You’re not in very good form today,” 
Whitburn went on calmly; ‘‘ better let me take 
the ribbons.’’ 

There were tears of rage in her gray eyes, 
but she said, ‘‘ No, thank you,’’ with only the 
least possible emotion noticeable. 

‘Oh, all right, but it’s beastly obstinacy on 
your part. Your wrists are shaky as aspens, 
and I think your muscles must be rather 
flabby. Not been lushing lately, have you?” 

She turned to him with her eyes flashing in 
spite of their veils of wet. 

“TI think you’re a brute,” she said. Then 
she burst into tears, and Whitburn found him- 


self with his arm around her. 


‘* Phillips,’ he said, in a tone of authority, 

“go and hold their heads !”’ 

““Yes,’? he went on softly, to the tear wet 
eyes against his coat, ‘‘I’m a brute. Most 
menare. And you’re a woman, dear ; the wo- 
man I love; and I love you far too much to 
treat youas anequal. Iwanttotreat you much 
better than that. Will you let me?” 

She dried her eyes, and pushing him away 
from her, looked at him with a smile that was 
wavering between the joy of surprise and the 
sadness of defeat. ‘‘ But I was to be one of the 
New Women!” 

‘* Yes, dear; and you always will be—to me. 
I shall always find new charmsin you. But— 


do you think you’d like to be treated just as a 
man?’’ 

She shuddered, in remembrance. 

“No? Well, then, I’ll treat you as a woman.” 

He kissed her. Curiously enough, she found 
herself wishing that her lips had been void of 
the cigarette taint. 


























‘Isn’t that better?” he laughed. 
She smiled at him, and readjusted her veil. 
Phillips climbed back to his seat; the horses 

broke into a sharp trot, and in the smoky haze 

of the coming evening the club house roof 
dipped into sight. 

Presently she said, ‘‘ But do you really talk 
like that to one another ?”’ 

He laughed. ‘’M, no. 
do that !”” 

“Then you deceived me ; you trapped me.” 

“No. I sketched the truth, dear; but I 
didn’t etch itin. Would not you rather have 
had it so?”’ 

“Well—yes,” she sighed. 
only a woman,” 

“No, sweetheart, it is I—I that am only a 
man. But I had to give you back the pedestal 
you had thrown away.” 

“Phillips,” he said, over his shoulder, “ if 
you know the value of silence, I’ll be glad to 
keep—the Lady and the Tiger.” 

Percival Pollard. 


DEAD AND LIVING SORROWS. 


Botu of them were young, as years count; 
but the hair of the older woman was white, 
and her face was as cold as the marble statue 
behind her. The other’s face was flushed and 
tear stained. Her great blue eyes were heavy, 
and her mouth had a pathetic droop. 

As the twilight deepened, the younger woman 
bent over the glowing logs with a shudder, and 
spread her hands before them, as if she sought 
to warm from their bright flames the chilliness 
of her heart. When she could stand the silence 
of the room no longer, she turned and faced 
the woman who sat so quietly beside her. 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘why do you not speak ? 
Can you not see that my heart is breaking— 
breaking ? Why has God been so cruel? 
Why did he take my baby? He was my life, 
my all! He was my joy, not only now, but 
for all the years to come. No, do not talk to 
me of faith. ‘How can one have faith when at 
a blow all hope, all trust, is slain? You—you 
cannot understand—you who are so cold, so 
haughty—you have never suffered! You do 
not know!”? 

Then the older woman bent down, and, 
though her eyes were full of pity and of 
unshed tears, her hands were steady and did 
not tremble as she drew the other to her. 

“Listen,” she said; ‘‘I will tell you a story 
—the story of a woman I once knew; a woman 
whose life, like yours, was all love and light 
and happiness. All her years had been free 
from sorrow and care. But one day the clouds 
began to gather. 

“Her baby was ill. They told her he would 
die. She was young, even younger than you. 
She was ignorant; she did not know. She 
could not give her baby up! She could not 
put that innocent, pure life forever out of 
sight! “And so she prayed to God; and God, 
she thought, was good, for her baby lived. Be- 
fore many years a sturdy, fun loving boy took 


Only the New Men 
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the baby’s place, and each day the mother on 
her knees thanked God for her boy’s life. 

“Then there came a day when it seemed as 
if Satan and all the furies were let loose—a day 
when the sun went behind the clouds never to 
shine again. The boy, her darling boy, had to 
leave his home and flee away; and the mother’s 
heart was broken. Her faith was gone; her 
life was but a ruined useless thing. And be- 
fore very long, the boy came back—back to 
where his mother was, but not to his home; 
for a great crowd of people were glad at his 
coming, and took him, and put a new garment 
on him—a robe of stripes. And they put a 
chain around him, and——” 

But her listener interrupted her. 

“‘Hush,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘ you must not finish. 
I did not know.”’ 

And she raised herself, and reached out to 
the great white mass of lilies which lay 
glistening on the table; and she drew the 
flowers to her, and buried her face in them, as 
her quivering lips said a prayer of thanks. 

A tiny flame stole from out the dying em- 
bers of the fire, and touched the lilies with 
gold, and threw a halo around the head of the 
woman who, from her buried sorrow, had 
drawn a new birth of hope and love and trust. 
But the other woman sat there, still in the 
shadow, silent, gazing out into the night. 
Katherine Black. 


THE RICHEST ONE OF THREE. 


SHE sat beside her husband in the parquet. 
It was almost the event of the season for them, 
for, you know, when two theater seats cost 
three dollars, a bookkeeper cannot afford them 
often. She looked modest and pretty in the 
becoming street costume that had cost her so 
much thought and contriving,. and he was 
proud of her brightness and stylishness. 

The first act went along like a dream to her. 
Then, to her husband’s mystification, she 
seemed to grow listless and unhappy, and the 
stage no longer claimed her attention. 

Before the curtain rose on the second act, a 
couple entered one of the boxes—a pretty, 
tather fretful looking young woman, in ex- 
aggerated evening dress, and a florid faced 
man, with flashing diamonds and an arrogantly 
prosperous air. 

The woman in the parquet recognized the 
gorgeously dressed creature in the box. A 
few years ago, in their prairie home, they had 
been school mates, with equal wit, and, seem- 
ingly, equally narrow opportunities. Both had 
married men from the city, one to live in 
limited circumstances, the other to have un- 
limited wealth. It wasn’t just or right, the 
bookkeeper’s wife thought. Her cloth dress 
seemed shabby and poor beside the brocade 
creation in the box. One might as well live in 
a tenement, and sit in the gallery, and be done 
with it. She was sorry she had come out. 

* * * * 

She satin a box with her husband beside 

her. Her gown was in the latest style, her 
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coiffure perfect, her jewels dazzling. The fur 
lined opera cloak across her chair threw into 
relief her well corseted waist. Her carriage 
waited below. The necklace of pearls that she 
wore was a recent gift from her husband, She 
valued all this, yet she was considering her 


troubles as she sat there. The location of their 
bex was wrong. Why had he not thought to 
ask her choice before engaging it? Mrs. Van 
Holdover, a power in their little society, had 
met her in the lobby, and passed her without 
recognition. The Stubblefields, another family 
of social importance, were entertaining that 
evening, and she had been ignored, just when 
she was beginning to feel that she was gaining 
a foothold. 

The play? Really, she did not notice it. 
Something from Shakspere, she thought. 

* % % 

She sat in the second gallery with her hus- 
band. From box to parquet is a great distance, 
but frem parquet to gallery is much greater. 
They were among “low people,’’ who ate 
peanuts, and stamped their feet in applause, 
They had come from their farm to visit this 
pretentious Western. metropolis, and it was a 
great event in their lives. He had shipped his 
first car load of cattle to the city, and, by virtue 
of an acquaintance with the engineer, had 
gained permission for her to ride on the cattle 
train. Her hat.dated back several years, her 
sleeves were smaller by fully two yards than 
those of the woman in the parquet. She held 
her husband’s hand, and ate peanuts like the 
rest. She was not so blasé as the gallery gods 
about her, for she wept or rejoiced audibly over 
the sorrow or joy in the play. 

She had never seen so grand a sight as the 
brilliant and crowded house presented. Lean- 
ing far over the gallery railing, scrutinizing 
the audience, she singled out the bookkeeper 
and his wife in the house below. Yes, and she 
recognized the woman in the box opposite. 
She forgot the scene, she did not hear the 
scrapings of the violins, as her memory went 
back. 

A few years ago all three were country girls, 
going to school together over the Kansas hills, 
to the little brown schoolhouse. They had 
sworn life long friendship, as girls will. Then 
one married the young school teacher, who 
became a bookkeeper and went to the city to 
live. The years had evidently agreed with 
her, for she had grown prettier than ever. 
When they sold their next car of cattle, the 
farmer’s wife hoped she could have a brown 
dress with big sleeves, just like that, and a 
brown bonnet with yellow autumn leaves, too. 

Then she scrutinized the woman in the box. 
She recalled the flashily dressed young man 
who had come to their neighborhood to buy 
cattle for the city markets, and had married 
the pretty little girl and taken her to the city. 
Word had come back to her friends of* the 
handsome house they had, of the money he 
had made—no one knew how. There she sat, 
dressed like the pictures in the fashion plates. 
But—somehow, her face was changed. She 
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was still pretty, but—well, she was not to be 
envied, any way. 

The man by her side nudged her. The 
violins had stopped, and the curtain was going 
up.. She turned and looked at him for a 
moment. He was roughly dressed, and had 
a shaggy beard, but his eyes smiled on her. 
She thought of their dull little home, of her 
hard work, of the babies to care for, and she 
felt a thrill of love for him, and for her homely 
duties. Her hand tightened on his. 

Tomorrow the bumping cattle train would 
carry them home, and she was glad, nor envied 
either of her school mates. Then she turned 
her thoughts on the stage, the poorest, yet, in 
her contentment, the richest of the three. 

May Beilevilie Brown. 





A SILHOUETTE 
OF THE SEVENTIES. 


THE roofs of the busy cattle town lay scorch- 
ing in the rays of the hot July sun. The 
prairies, parched and bare, stretched away in 
every direction as far as the eye could reach. 
To the south lay the river—the Arkansas—now 
but a line of quicksands with an oceasional 
pool bordered by a fringe of undergrowth, 
which drooped motionless in the heat. Far 
beyond, near the sand hills on the horizon, 
groups of dark moving objects could be des- 
cried—bunches of cattle driven up from Texas 
for shipment eastward. 

Midway between the town and the river 
there whirls along a little cloud of dust, which . 
on nearer view discloses a sturdy little mus- 
tang, coming onward at a slow lope, with its 
head down. Its rider, a cowboy, stretches out 
his foot and looks at his worn leather leggins 
derisively, then touches his belt, where lies 
money enough to buy new ones—and more, 
much more. If luck favors him tonight—he 
thinks of Dawson’s ranch, now for sale at a 
bargain. If he could but raise the price! 

He rides musingly into the town that stretches 
its single business street along the line of the 
railroad, and ties his pony to a post in front of 
a building that bears the sign ‘“‘General Mer- 
chandise ’’—in contrast to its neighbors, where 
the overflowing glass clearly indicates their 
stock in trade. Presently he emerges from 
the store in gala attire. The wide sombrero 
with its band of glistening tinsel, the gray 
shirt with its scarlet lacing, further enhanced 
by a yellow handkerchief knotted under the 
wide collar, the leggins with their leathern 
fringes, the boots with yellow soles and jang- 
ling spurs—everything, not excepting the pol- 
ished handle of the six shooter protruding 
from the right hip pocket, contributes to the 
splendor of the effect. 

Absorbed in the contemplation of his newly 
acquired possessions, he stumbles over a bit of 
humanity clad in’a single garment, with a head 
of yellow curls and a pair of wide blue eyes, 
which last have been regarding him admiringly 
from the doorway. He picks the child up 














awkwardly, expecting a tempest of tears, but 
instead receives a smile and a pat on his 
bronzed cheek. 

‘Qo is bootiful,’’ coos the small thing in its 
baby voice. ‘‘Oo dot a pitty hat, and dot a 
pitty tie and everysing.”’ 

In all his life no one has ever called Long 
Jim beautiful before, and this open admiration 
pleases him greatly. He presses a dollar into 
the fat little hand. 

‘*Buy yerself somethin’,” he suggests. 

A soft mouth is uplifted to his. 

“Kiss baby,” it demands. 

The soft pressure of baby lips gives the 
man a curious sensation, and he looks after the 
child wistfully as it patters down the store. . 

““Why, howdy, Jim? Makin’ up with 
Nixon’s kid? Ain’t he a cute little un?” 
exclaims a voice at his elbow, and he turns to 
face another of his kind, dressed like himself 
in full cowboy panoply. 

“Howdy, Bill? Whose kid did yer say? 
Nixon’s? Jest fell over it here. What’ll yer 
take? I’m dry.” 

* * x * 

The calm, star lit night has succeeded the 
glare of the day—cahm and star lit ?—yes, on 
the far stretching prairies. But here from the 
long, low buildings come the click of the bil- 
liard balls, the clinking of glasses, the rough 
laughter of the crowds within, while the sound 
of the piano and violin, with now and then the 
notes of a well-‘known song, echoes down the 
street. There is a big game on tonight at the 
‘‘Tong Branch,’’ and here the crowd is thickest 
and the noise loudest. Around the big table the 
players are sitting—winning or losing as the 
case may be; leaving when ‘cleaned out,” as 
many are early in the evening ; those who are 
left drinking more heavily and betting more 
recklessly as time goes on. 

Long Jim has had phenomenal luck from the 
start. The cards he has needed have come to 
his hand, and the pile of chips in front of him 
has grown higher and higher till all the room 
is talking of ‘‘Jim’s luck.’’ There are but 
four inthe game now. If Jim wins this time— 
visions of Dawson’s ranch flit through his 
brain as he puts another handful of chips into 
the ‘“‘pot.””. One man drops out. The second 
follows him at the next raise, leaving Jim and 
one antagonist opposite each other, each 
grimly intent on the cards in his hand and the 
growing pile of spoils between them. 

The betting goes on—calmly on Jim’s side, 
nervously on the part of the other, who drums 
noiselessly on the table with his right hand. 
To Jim it means Dawson’s ranch; to the other 
—feverishly he sees himself restored, with this 
money, to the world he has lost. He lost it 
through his own fault, yet he yearns for it as 
only those can who have fallen. His throat is 
parched, and he nods to the bartender, who 
brings him another glass, which he tosses 
down at one swallow. It gives him courage, 


and he raisesagain, recklessly. At last he lays 
down, with his last chips, his watch and his 
revolver. 


Adiamond flashes from the case of 
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the watch and the gold mountings of the re- 
volver gleam as they catch the light. They are 
the last relics of the old days; but surely they 
will be his again in a moment, he thinks, as he 
lays down his hand at Jim’s call. 

The crowd is motionless and breathless for an 
instant, till it sees thatJim has won. The loser 
turns suddenly toward a mirror in the wall a 
few feet behind him. 

‘*“ You saw my hand !”’ he cries fiercely. 

“You lie!” answers Jim as passionately. 

“Tiar and swindler!” criesthe other, catch- 
ing up his revolver from the table. att 

Two shots ring out. A bullet sinks harm- 
lessly into the wall behind Jim, but the other 
man falls heavily from his chair, a line of scar- 
let trickling down his shirt front. 

‘He drawed his gun first,’ says some one, 
and the crowd repeats it. 

“Nixon always was a bad one,” says an- 
other. 

“Nixon?” Jim’s hand pauses in mid ait 
over the money on the table. “Nixon!” He 
sees a little curly head with two wide blue 
eyes, and feels the pressure of a pair of soft 
ted lips. He pauses but a moment. Then 
from his neck he unties the bright yellow 
handkerchief. Into it he sweeps the heap 
upon the table. He ties it firmly and lays the 
revolver on the top. Then he goes over to the 
bar and pushes the bundle across to the man 
behind it, the crowd watching him. 

“It’s fur the kid,” he says gruffly, ‘‘ Nixon's 
kid.” 

Midway between the town and the river, 
there whirls along a little cloud of dust, which 
on nearer view discloses a sturdy little mustang 
going outward at a slow lope, with its head 
down, and its rider—a cowboy. 

Frances Weston. 


THE BOY WHOSAID ‘“‘G’WAN!”’ 


HE leaned upon the rail of the boat as she 
swung away from her pier and headed clumsily 
for the distant, hazy shores of Staten Island. 
His bare feet gripped the lower rail, his black- 
ing box was swung across his shoulder. The 
box was studded with brass nails in a rude 
pattern, for according to his lights its owner 
had an artisticeye. It had beena busy day for 
him, and he jingled its profits with one hand 
and reflected upon the extravagance of allow- 
ing himself to spend twenty cents in a sail 
down the harbor and back. With the fine 
superiority of a moneyed man, too, he sur- 
veyed his fellow craftsmen who plied their 
brushes on the boat. For once he was above 
them, a passenger of equal rights with the trim 
college man, smoking a cigarette a few feet 
away, and he was conscious of a regret that he 
had not worn his shoes, so that he might have 
had them blacked and tasted the delights of 
paying for service instead of being paid. 

Beyond present enjoyment lurked the inevi- 
table return to Hester Street, and the beating 
that would follow his confession. For he had 
dim conceptions of honesty, and would ac- 
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knowledge his stolen holiday and receive full 
value for the squandered twenty cents from 
the low browed, sullen father who presided 
over his destinies with a stick. Retribution 
hung red handed above him, but he resolutely 
put away the thought of it. For the time being 
there were the breeze and the blue water and 
the sound of music from a passing excursion 
steamer. He threw back his head, drew in 
the salty air, and sent it forth again in the 
form of a popular melody, shrilly whistled. 
The college man turned to his companion and 
laughingly indicated the boy. ‘‘ Profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art,’”’ he said. 

This was beyond the boy, but he detected a 
slur. He regarded his critics resentfully, pon- 
dering which of his stock of expletives would 
best meet the emergency. Finally he com- 
promised on ‘‘ Ah, g’wan,’’ and turned his eyes 
once more to the harbor’s shifting panorama. 

Then for the first time he saw the girl. She 
was bending over the rail of the upper deck, 
and—could it be ?—yes, she was watching him 
and listening to his whistling; a wonderful 
vision of blue eyes and long golden curls and 
pink and white muslin. The boy shifted his 
position uneasily, and once more wished he 
had worn his shoes. But never for a moment 
did he check his music. He changed the tune 
to ‘‘ Only One Girl,’’ and employed in its exe- 
cution all the runs and trills of which he was 
master, directing covert glances upwards to see 
if she was still listening. 

Being out of breath for the moment, he 
paused at the end of an extraordinary trill, 
and ejaculated ‘‘ Crackey, she’s a fairy,”’ quite 
audibly. This seemed to amuse the college 
man. He drew near and inquired ‘‘ Who’sa 
fairy ?’’ with suave civility. 

“Oh, g’wan,’”’ said the boy. The interrup- 
tion disconcerted him, and he stepped back 
from the rail. ‘Oh, g’wan and lemme ’lone, 
will yer?’’ he reiterated. 

And then, all in a moment, there was a flash 
of pink and a splash, the tramp of hurrying 
feet on the upper deck, and a woman’s cry: 
“Marion!” 

**Jove !’’ said the college man, “some one’s 
overboard,”’ and he stripped off his coat. But 
the boy was quicker. His box rapped smartly 
on the deck, and he was over the railand swept 
from view in the backward swirl of the water. 

Jove!” said the college’ man again, “the 
bootblack’s overboard too!’ 

Coming to the surface witha gasp, the boy 
thought of the words of his friend, the attend- 
ant at the public baths: ‘‘ Keep your chin up 
and your mouth shut, and breathe deep.’”’ Be- 
fore him, twenty yards away, was a terror 
stricken face framed in gold hair, pitifully 
wet. It sank again as soon as he forced his 
way towards it, and through the singing in his 
ears the voice of his friend rang again : 

‘* Drowndin’ folks comes up three times.” 

“That was two,’”’ thought the boy. “Oh, 
Gawd!” 

And this was a prayer, though he knew it not. 
A moment later and his hand grasped her 
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arm. He swung himself upon his back, holding 
her hard against his breast 

“T’m drowning,’’ cried the child. 
both be killed !” 

Even in the face of this very possible result 
the boy felt embarrassed at speaking to a lady, 
albeit so small and helpless a one. 


“We'll 


““Oh, g’wan,”’ he answered. 
I’ll save yer.”’ 

Then his eyes fell upon the ferry boat. She 
was coming back! Rows of eager faces lined 
her rails, and he heard a cheer and wondered 
vaguely what they were “hollering’’ about. 
The little girl was terribly heavy, and the 
weight of his clothes was dragging him down. 
Once or twice the water washed over his face, 
and he roused himself to fresh endeavor and 
thrust out frantically with his legs. Hours 
seemed to elapse before a louder shout di- 
rected his attention once more to the boat. He 
heard the swinging swish of a rope by his ear, 
and, grasping it, knotted it securely about the 
child and himself. It was all over. They 
were saved. Butas the rope tightened some- 
thing seemed to crack sharply in his head, the 
boat swelled to giant size and floated away into 
the air, and he was sinking—sinking. 

He came to himself slowly, wondering if he 
was dead. There was a hum of voices all about 
him, and a hand had been thrust within his 
shirt and pressed close over his heart. He de- 
cided not to open his eyes until he could collect 
his thoughts. What a beating he would get 
for this! Once more he murmured “Oh, 
Gawd!” and this time it was not a prayer. 

A man was speaking somewhere near him: 

“T tell you if that boy lives he’ll never go 
barefoot again. No, sir! He’s mine from this 
minute on. He’s saved my Marion, and I’ll 
make his fortune for it. Yes, sir!” 

And another voice was replying, ‘‘ Oh, he’ll 
live all right, bully little chap !”’ 

Curiosity overcoming fear, the boy opened his 
eyes. He was lying upon the deck, and it was 
the college man whose hand was at his heart. 
His companion, holding a flask, knelt at the 
other side. There was a circle of anxious 
faces all about, and facing him stood an elderly 
man, fumbling his watch chain and repeating 
emphatically, “‘I’ll make his fortune. Yes, 
sir!’’ There were tears in his eyes and rolling 
down his checks, and the boy immediately 
conceived a contempt for him. 

“Cryin’ like a kid ’bout nawthin’,’”’ he re- 
flected. 

** Look at that !’’ exclaimed the college man 
“He’s all right. You’re all right, old fellow. 
Brace up, now!”’ 

The elderly gentleman relinquished his 
watch chain and knelt beside him. 

““My boy,” he cried, ‘‘you’ve saved my 
Marion’s life, and I’ll make your fortune for it. 
Yes, sir! Do you know what you are? You’re 
a hero, that’s what you are. Yes, sir!’ 

A hero! Like those in the newspapers! The 
boy looked straight into the speaker’s eyes. 

“ Ah, g’wan,”’ he said. 

Guy Wetmore Carry. 


‘‘Just lie easy. 
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TALISMANS. 

All the newspapers have mentioned the rab- 
bit’s foot carried by one of the Presidential can- 
didates of the present year, with the result that 
certain jewelers’ windows have been filled with 
tiny furry paws set in gold and silver, and an- 
nounced by printed placards as warranted to 
have belonged toa rabbit caught in the dark of 
the moon in a graveyard, bya cross eyed and 
otherwise gifted colored son of a seventh son. 
A few people bought these—“‘ to give away asa 
joke,’’ they carefully explained; but the sub- 
ject being in the air, about nine out of every 
ten men and women confessed to owning a 
‘“mascot.’? Sometimes it was a bit of stone, 
or a scrap of wood, a foolish little ring, a scarf 
pin; some tangible thing of which its owner 
could spin yarns telling how luck fluctuated by 
its presence or absence. 

For years the young girls of New Orleans 
have carried tiny tin images of St. Joseph, in 
queer leaden cases about as large as a peanut. 
What St. Joseph can dois known to all Catholic 
girls, and a great many Protestants were told 
in that charming little book called ‘‘La Neu- 
vaine de Collette.’’ Within the past year, New 
York girls, those bright unsentimental faddists, 
have been carrying the little saints about in 
their pocketbooks with matinée tickets and 
samples. 

There is another talisman which is said to 
work the same spell. It must be yellow, and 
odd, not one of a pair. It must be the gift of 
a bride, and it is generally her present to each 
of the bevy of maidens that escort her to the 
altar. It generally has a jeweled buckle and 
a monogram of the bride’s initials, Sometimes 
it bears also the old motto, ‘“‘Honi soit qui 
mal y pense.” 

A girl to whom one was given the other day, 
flung it aside. ‘‘ That’s my tenth,’ she said, 
‘‘and two are enough, as I am not a centipede. 
Besides, I don’t want any more just proposals. 
I want something that will bring me one I can 
accept.”’ 





TWO OF A KIND. 

We are inclined to believe that a woman had 
something to do with the coining of the im- 
mortal phrase ‘‘ Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention.” The fair sex, long deprived by 
fashion of that most necessary of all access- 
ories, a pocket, has finally risen in revolt and 
turned its keen wits to devising a substitute. 
Beauty shall be combined with utility, it de- 
crees, and it has betaken itself to a part of the 
feminine attire where a pocket was surely never 
meant to be. The belt, once regarded as the 
only available place for my lady’s Point de 
Venise or Irish lace, is no longer the proper re- 
ceptacle, and she tucks her dainty little cob- 





web under her sleeve at the wrist, where it 
falls out, partially covering the hand. The in- 
novation will commend itself to the fashion- 
able by the splendid opportunities it offers for 
exhibiting the fine old family lace; it will 
please the unfashionable but sensible portion 


of womankind by its convenience. Doubtless 
every fair reader remembers moments of 
agony spent in hunting for her purse, while 
the waiting conductor stood scowling and im- 
patient, the old man smiled indulgently, and 
the charitable woman in the next seat at- 
tempted to distract attention by beginning a 
voluble conversation, which failed to drown 
the small boy’s audible giggle. 

Far less sensible—and therefore, perhaps, 
more likely to be popular with the faddish—is 
the caprice of utilizing the ‘‘ choker,” or soft 
ribbon collar, as a receptacle for the watch. 
This last should be the miniature watch, men- 
tioned in another paragraph. Why it should 
be carried in the collar, rather than in the brim 
of the hat, it is difficult to say. We can only 
fall back upon the well known fact that wo- 
man’s mind is so deep, so intricate, so unfath- 
omable that it passeth the feeble understanding 
of man. 





THREE PARISIAN NOVELTIES. 

When some new thing makes its appearance 
itis invariably misunderstood. The rule ap- 
plies to the trivialities of life as well as to the 
prophets and martyrs; and the other day it 
almost accomplished the destruction of the 
owner of a Parisian novelty which promises to 
become a widely popular fad—the animated 
scarfpin. This is a newcomer in America, 
and the faddish youth who first affected it in a 
New York public conveyance imagines that it 
might have been better if it had not come at 
all. His particular pin represented a ballet 
dancer, who, with the assistance of a bulb in 
the owner’s pocket, pirouetted in a most life- 
like and hilarious manner. The tragedy de- 
veloped when an old lady of humane mind 
and imperfect vision fiercely attacked the 
youth with her umbrella, on the ground that 
he deserved chastisement for impaling a live 
beetle on apin and using the agonized and 
struggling creature for personal adornment. 

But little accidents of this description may 
happen in the best regulated communities 
without doing any lasting damage. The ani- 
mated scarfpin is not necessarily banned be- 
cause one old lady disapproved of it. In fact, 
if we are to judge from the vogue-it has ob- 
tained in the French capital, its success in a 
novelty loving city is assured. It is an in- 
genious innovation, and admits of all sorts of 
variations. The movements of the little figure 
which forms the pin, be it fish, flesh, or fowl, 
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are governed by a puff of air sent through a 
long tube from the compressible bulb in the 
wearer’s pocket, In some cages the air passes 
through a small whistle, and then, the pin 
being in the form of a canary, the effect is 
startling indeed. It is more than probable that 
before the winter is over strange antics will be 
performed by strange little creatures on the 
searfs of our faddish countrymen. 

The miniature opera glass which can be 
slipped into the waistcoat pocket has crossed 
the ocean also, and is to be seen (held very 
conspicuously) in the hands of theater goers 
far and near. The miniature watch is also 
coming into favor. A watch of the size of a 
ten cent piece, worn in the button hole, and 
keeping correct time, is verily a triumph of 
the horologist’s art. 

And, best of all, according to the American 
point of view, all three of these Parisian novel- 
ties are sufficiently expensive to make them a 
guarantee of wordly competence ! 





MY LADY’S TONGUE. 

When Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, of sainted 
memory, said that no subject should be taboo 
in the best society, it is difficult to believe that 
he had in mind a society made up of young 
men and maidens; but the society in question 
evidently believes that he did, and elects to 
take him as an authority. 

Nobody knows quite where it began. Some 
conservative folks date it back to the day when 
fashionable young people began to go slum- 
ming and witness the seamy side of life. 
Others lay it upon that facile burden bearer, 
the bicycle. Others point sorrowfully to the 
problem play and novel. 

Long ago, when we were all younger, Mr. 
Howells made some comments upon a Canadian 
widow who talked about her ‘‘ backbone,” and 
alluded to colonial freedom of speech as con- 
trasted with that of the United States. But the 
young American girl of today who would 
object to the mention of her own or anybody 
else’s backbone would be hard to find. It is 
indeed true that the bicycle has taught even the 
“ missiest ” of maids that the whole wide world 
knows that her feet are not pinned to her 
skirts, as she was early taught to suppose that 
people thought. 

Of course it is a beautiful thing to be ‘‘sen- 
sible.” A young girl who can let a young man 
understand that she knows the wickedness of 
the world, and can detect symptomis of it in his 
manners just as readily as the taint of alcohol 
when he has looked too freely upon the con- 
vivial glass, is likely to keep herself free from 
unfortunate entangiements. Unluckily, she 
usually keeps free from all sorts, fortunate as 
well as otherwise. 

The charm of the girlhood of other days has 
been prettily shown in ‘‘ Rosemary.’’ We can- 
not imagine little Miss Cruickshank discussing 
the problems of the day with Sir Jasper. Our 
modern girl is a splendid, rosy, hearty creature, 
but sometimes it appears to a conservative 
soul that she knows too much, or tells too 
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much of what she does know. It can hardly 
be called edifying to the average man of the 
world to be seriously asked by a pretty gir) 
whether he thinks he has ‘‘risen on his dead 
self to higher things,” and whether it is better 
to have eaten of the tree of knowledge, or to 
have remained in milk and water innocence. 
However big a man’s crop of wild oats may 
have been, he doesn’t care to discuss its market 
price with a young girl. That style of conver- 
sation should be relegated to the passée woman 
and the callow youth who is cutting his eye 
teeth. 





““GRANGERIZING.”’ 

The art of Grangerizing, as the reader pro- 
bably knows, is to take a small and usually an 
insignificant book, and illustrate it until it 
develops into a library of volumes at an enor- 
mous cost of time and money. The insignifi- 
cant book is chosen in the hope that every- 
body else may have overlooked it, and that it 
may possibly be out of print. The less it con- 
tains the more credit is there in developing it 
to mammoth proportions. One enthusiast has 
enlarged a small history of Philadelphia into 
nearly a hundred volumes at a cost of seventy 
two thousand dollars, and is the admiration 


_ and despair of every one of his fellow workers. 


No man whose name is mentioned in that his- 
tory has escaped having his portrait and some 
of his personal correspondence incorporated 
into the book. 

In these days a portrait of Savonarola is val- 
uable as an addition to the letters of some for- 
gotten court dame of Florence who wrote a let- 
ter or two which have found their way into 
print. The original draft of the Constitution 
of the United States would be cut down and 
pasted into the life of some man who never 
did anything but sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, if the man who was Grangerizing 
that life could get possession of it. Letters 
from famous men have been bought for exor- 
bitant prices to illustrate the most puerile gos- 
sip of the most frivolous woman. 

In this connection we are reminded of some 
recent books which have been illustrated by 
the publishers in a way that seems to reach the 
limit of absurdity. The most notable example 
is probably a life of Abraham Lincoln, which 
made a bid for a large circulation by inserting 
a picture of every man, woman, or child whose 
ancestors had ever known the great IJlinoisan. 
Backwoods farmers beheld their names, their 
photographs, and their garrulous yarns in 
print, with the result that throughout a wide 
section of the West the volume rests on the 
parlor tables with the ‘‘ Mother, Home, and 
Heaven”? books and Dr. Talmage’s sermons. 
The greater introducer of “ Unknowns” was 
beaten at his own game. ‘The publisher of the 
Lincoln biography printed a book which ought 
to have been called ‘‘Unknown Men who 
Knew Abraham Lincoln,” and reaped his 
harvest from human vanity. He showed, in- 
cidentally, that ingenious modifications can be 
made of the Grangerizing idea. But he worked 











on exactly the opposite lines from the am- 
ateur faddist: While the publisher hung Lin- 
coln about with trivialities, as one would set 
up a noble white statue to be used as an auto- 
graph field for the idle and vain, the Granger- 
izer seizes the noble and the great and makes 
them accessories to the stupid and unknown. 
Either is an inartistic perversion. 





MORE BUTTONS. 

We have already had occasion to refer to the 
button craze, but each day—nay, each hour— 
seems to bring forth new and startling develop- 
ments of the fad. ‘Button, button, who 
hasn’t got the button?’ is the question of the 
hour. The craze has spread with the rapidity 
of a ‘‘scorcher”’ and the death dealing persist- 
ency of a book agent. Like some other start- 
ling innovations, it hails from the West, where 
uncounted millions of these small round circles 
are manufactured and shipped all over the 
country. They are in constant demand in the 
larger stores, and are forming the street ven- 
dot’s chief stock in trade. 

For the political button there may possibly 
be some justification. We can understand the 
enthusiast who proudly displays the classic 
features of Major McKinley, or delights to ex- 
hibit a miniature Bryan simpering at an al- 
leged portrait of Sewall. But what possible 
excuse is there for the inane devices that have 
blossomed out upon the garments of myriads 
of irresponsible young persons of both sexes? 
They are execrable and absolutely unfit for ex- 
istence. ‘‘ Golly, but it’s hot,” “ You ain’t my 
girl,” “I’m dry,” and ‘‘ Don’t you mind,” are 
among the most widely favored of these. Ex- 
actly what you must not mind, or why it is 
necessary to label yourself as possessing a 
champagne thirst, is not clear to the mortal of 
average intelligence. Possibly we have not 
yet been educated up to the sublime height of 
comprehension which the button fiend has 
already attained. 

Upon the coat of a small boy who recently 
paraded Fifth Avenue, and about whom there 
was an unmistakable swagger of swelldom, 
was a celluloid circle from which irradiated 
like a beacon light the words ‘‘You don’t 
know who I am!”’ 

What a misfortune that the passer by was 
unable to exhibit a similar circle on which was 
engraved “‘ No, and by Jove I don’t care!’’ 





MIRROR GLOVES. 

Ever since humorists existed, they have de- 
rived infinite profit from more or less apt ob- 
servations upon the proneness of the eternal 
feminine to seek the mirror at every available 
moment. There has been a basis of truth un- 
derlying these quips, say certain ungallant 
critics who have closely watched the move- 
ments of the average woman. She is, it ap- 
pears, entirely unable to resist the temptation 
to glance, albeit but for an instant, into every 
looking glass she happens to pass. She even 
utilizes shop windows and pieces of silver- 
ware, we are told, to discover whether or not 
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her hat is at the proper angle; at all of 
which the masculine observer is not a little 
scornful, 

As we all know, the eleventh commandment 
—the one which is nowadays most rigorously 
observed—is, ‘‘ Thou shalt not be found out.’’ 
To facilitate obedience to this doctrine some 
mammoth mind has invented the mirfor glove, 
and now woman may behold her reflection and 
prink and plume herself to her heart’s content, 
and—which is the main object—escape detec- 
tion in her little vanities. The mirror is skil- 
fully inserted in the palm of the left hand 
glove, and therein may furtive glances be cast 
from time to time with absolute safety from 
discovery. Alas! if the mirror glove is widely 
adopted, and women cease to look for their 
faces in more public glasses, what will become 
of the humorist ? 

But here are certain heretical persons who 
contend that the human male is as vain as his 
wife. If this be so, perhaps we shall have. 
mirror gloves for men, and all the world will 
be going about with its hand before its eyes 
and a smile of gratifying vanity upon its lips. 
Truly this is a progressive age ! 





A REPORTED FRENCH ATROCITY. 
Yon work, in twenty volames, once 
Belonged to twenty friends ! 

When Laman Blanchard wrote these lines he 
was referring to the library of a book borrower, 
but if we are to believe in the existence of a 
new Parisian fad, reported by a London con- 
temporary, they take on a different and a grue- 
some color. Politically or otherwise, there is 
no telling what next to expect from the French 
capital ; but in this instance we sincerely trust 
that some young Briton has been giving rein to 
his imagination, and that the item in question 
is rather.a fling at Gallic folly than a statement 
of fact. And yet in France ‘‘all things are pos- 
sible and most probable,” and when a reputable 
journal tells us that “‘ books bound in the skins 
of departed friends” are popular just now in 
the gay capital, it will not doto be too sceptical 
The inventor of such a fad must be the pos 
sessor of an abnormal intellect.. It is difficult 
to imagine a modern Damon finding consola- 
tion for the loss of Pythias in a volume bound 
i the cuticle of the late lamented latter, and 
we are unable to conceive of a friendship se 
ardent and enduring as not to be satisfied with 
remembering its object unaided by so realistic 
a reminder. 

But the fad, if it exists at all, does so quite 
independent of personal association. The 
authority already quoted proceeds to inform 
us that it extends to cigarette cases, pocket- 
books and prayer books made of the skins of 
notorious criminals, Of all things—prayer 
books! We can understand a deceased bishop 
being thus utilized, but wherein lies the pro- 
priety of converting the epidermis of a 
notorious criminal to such a purpose it is 
utterly beyond us to conjecture. Also there is 
something not altogether inviting in the prox- 
imity of portions of a departed murderer to 
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one’s smoking material. According as he may 
have hailed from Syria or Northern Africa, his 
being so used might furnish an opening for 
pleasant jests anent “ levant’’ and ‘‘ morocco,” 
but after all, the humor that can be extracted 
from such a subject is of a gruesome variety. 
On the whole we prefer to believe that the 
English journalist has been indulging in a 
flight of fancy. Or if the alleged fad actually 
exists in France, we trust it will never cross the 
Atlantic. 





BUCCOMANCY. 

The question of character reading, whethér 
by handwriting, the lines of the palm, or the 
irregularities of the head, is a somewhat du- 
bious one at all times. There are implicit be- 
lievers in the infallibility of this sort of 
“science,” but like earth frequenting angels, 
they are few and far between. The majority 
of mankind views phrenology and its kindred 
theories with a tolerant scepticism. In spite 
of all discouragements, however, a new fad of 
this variety develops every six months or so, 
and there is always a little clique ready to 
adopt it joyously and form a “‘cult.”’ The 
latest is ‘“‘buccomancy,” the determining of 
character by the formation of the mouth. Itis 
not a new craze but a revived one, having been 
originally evolved in 1850. Of late years it has 
languished, but just now it seems to be strug- 
gling to regain a foothold among the fads of the 
day. 

What chiefly impresses the seeker after 
knowledge in buccomancy is the expansive 
character of the mouth as here defined. The 
term seems to include most of the human 
countenance, one’s eyes, nose, and chin being 
regarded as something resembling facial 
suburbs. When an apostle of the new science 
tells you he is going to read a woman’s charac- 
ter by her mouth, and begins by sayi=y that 
she is haughty because she has veiled eyes and 
arched eyebrows, you naturally wond:: why 
her mouth is mentioned any more than her 
thumb -or-her-back ‘hair. ‘All things are "pos- 
sible, however, in buccomancy. 

Life will be distinctly less bearable if these 
readers of character multiply to any great ex- 
tent. Already there are imps and demons in 
human guise who, ten minutes after you have 
been introduced to them, seize your hand, and, 
eagerly surveying it, exclaim with exultation, 
“Ah, you will be unhappily married and lose 
all your money. Your life line is very short, 
too—looks like suicide. Dear, dear!” 

What will it be when your new acquaintance 
says, ““Open your mouth. Oh, your tongue 
shows hereditary insanity !’’ 

And the moral is—let us crush buccomancy 
while yet it is a young and feeble cult. 





SOME NEW COLLECTIBLE THINGS. 

As soon as the human animal has learned to 
eat, to talk, and to do half a dozen other neces- 
sary things, the chances are that he will begin 
to collect something. The small boy com- 
mences a stamp collection almost before he 








knows what a stamp is for, and from this 
hobby progresses through various crazes imi- 
tated from his companions—coins, postmarks, 
theater programs, autographs, posters, e/ alia 
—until he has passed the initiative stage and 
upon him dawns the idea over which society 
has gone mad—to collect something which no 
one ever thought of collecting before. Fad- 
dishness can no farther go. 

Hence it comes about that no matter how 
bizarre and unreasonable a collection may be, 
some one will shortly begin gathering an as- 
sortment yet more curious, The man who 
hoards sheets of postage stamps is the logical 
outcome of the man who collects single speci- 
mens, and the girl who affects souvenir spoons 
is the equally natural forerunner of the girl 
who will only be content with spoons filched 
from her neighbors’ dinner services. Go your 
fellow faddists one better, or fall behind the 
procession—such is the primary rule of the 
world of hobbies. 

The possibilities of posters, which were the 
craze last spring, being pretty well exhausted, 
a new list of collection fads is coming to the 
front with the opening of the present season. 
Take your choice, ye hobby horsemen! What 
will you collect during the winter of 1896-97 ? 
Is it to be— 

Poker Chips? 

Pens of Famous Writers ? 

Champagne Corks? 

Burnt Matches ? 

Fans ? 

Pipes ? 

Old Hats? 

Perhaps,since some of your fellow faddists are 
already collecting these, you will prefer, after 
all, to devise something for yourselves—say 
carving knives or cab wheels. 

The world of fads is a world of contradic- 
tions. In the above record fans and pens of 
famous authors are masculine crazes, and all 
the rest are feminine. What a list! Poker 
chips, champagne corks, burnt matches, pipes, 
and old hats! 


Oh, woman, in your hours of ease, 

How came you to be hoarding these ? 
Counters of red and white and blue, 

Each guaranteed to have been through 
Some fevered strife of moneyed play 
That lasted till the dawn of day ; 

The corks that pent the blithe champagne 
At feasts that ne’er shall come again ; 
Burnt matches, lest your mind forget 
Who lit with these his cigarette ; 

Poor little allegories they 

Of past romances, fled away, 
Extinguished sparks and vanished flames— 
You scarce can recollect their names ! 
Pipes, too, that serve in kindred ways 

To conjure up some bygone days ; 

Hats! Ah, ’tis sad that this is true— 

The hats through which they talked to you, 
Who now are but the shadow of 

A half forgotten summer love ! 

Oh, woman, in your hours of ease, . 

*Tis plain why you are hoarding these ! 


Yes, girls are wonderful things. What w7// 
they be collecting next? 



























LOOKING FORWARD. 

(A Thanksgiving Lament.) 

THE pumpkin yellows on the vine, 

The grape grows purple for the wine, 

And nearer draws the festal day ; 

Ye feathered fowl, ye gobblers gay, 
Your time is short ! 


The faggot crackles crisp and dry, 
The oven hums, the steam rolls high, 
So cackle, cackle, gobble, crow ! 
Take up the dirge! Cry woe, cry woe! 
Your time is short ! 
Catharine Young Glen, 





BALLADE OF AN OLD DIARY. 


THIS worn and dusty journal has 
A record, written carelessly, 
Of one sweet boyhood year ; and as 
I read it all comes back to me. 
Each page is as a magic key 
To worlds of dreams and days divine ; 
A year, lost in eternity— 
And nothing but the dreams are mine. 


It brings dim visions of a lass 
Fair as the dawn light on the sea, 

Pure as the dewdrops on the grass, 
Sweet as spring’s first buds on the tree. 
Blue eyed and sunny haired was she, 

A little saint from some white shrine— 
Oh, years bring changes, pleasures flee, 

And nothing but the dreams are mine. 


As in a panorama pass 
The fleeting ghosts of scenes where we 
(Two life long parted souls, alas! ) 
Once lived in youth’s blithe Arcady. 
Ah, why should sorrows ever be, 
Or clouds obscure the sweet sunshine? 
For death hath taken her from me, 
And nothing but the dreams are mine. 


Go, book, I have no need of thee ; 
Thou bear’st regret in every line, 
For she I loved is lost to me, 
And nothing but the dreams are mine. 
Maurice Baldwin. 





TO THE VANQUISHED. 


HERE’s to the men who lose! 
What though their work be e’er so nobly 
planned, : 
And watched with zealous care, 
No glorious halo crowns their efforts grand, 
Contempt is failure’s share. 


Here’s to the men who lose ! 
If triumph’s easy smile our struggles greet 
Courage is easy then; 
The king is he who after fierce defeat 
Can up and fight agaiu. 


Here’s to the men who lose ! 
The ready plaudits of a fawning world 
Ring sweet in victors’ ears; 
The vanquished’s banners never are unfurled, 
For them there sound no cheers. 


Here’s to the men who lose ! 
The touchstone of true worth is not success ; 
There is a higher test— 7 
Though fate may darkly frown, onward to 
press 
And bravely do one’s best. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 
It is the vanquished’s praises that I sing, 
And this the toast I choose : 
“A hard fought failure is a noble thing. 
Here’s luck to them who lose !’’, 
George H. Broadhurst. 





ROMAUNT OF A ROSE. 


Youne Cupid once, so runs the legend old, 
Kissed a red rose and in its heart put love. 
Alas! There lurked within its fragrant fold 
A bee that stung him as he bent above 
The crimson flower. Quick to still his cries 
The mother came, and strung his bow with 
bees ; 
Then, one by one—oh, woman wondrous wise!— 
Plucked out their pointed stings, and, taking 
these, 
Close set them on the stalk for punishment. 
And every slender stem that rose adorns 
Since then has bourgeoned with her sly intent: 
So love and roses are beset with thorns. 
George W. Shipman, 


SOME OTHER NIGHT. 
Some other night, you say, shall find 
Your heart, your hand, your lips more kind, 
Shall see your eyes deep pools of splendor 
Afire with lights more warm and tender ; 
Your voice and ear to love inclined ; 


And hence you bid me, “‘ Be resigned, 
Keep courage in your heart enshrined, 
And wait—or prove a vain pretender, 
Some other night.”’ 


Ah, yes, my love has long been blind ; 
It wakes tonight—no more maligned !— 
It wakes and bids my feet surrender 
To other feet upon this fender— 
Alas, ’tis plain you have in mind 
Some other knight! 
Edwin T, Reed. 
A SECOND MEETING. 
As from her boudoir she came down 
To meet this man again, 
The shimmer of her silken gown 
Was like the sun kissed rain. 
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About her waist a ribbon ran 

- fat; streaming out behind, 

Seemed like a rainbow to the man, 
That floated in the wind, 


And crowning like the sunlight fair 
A gem was caught above 

The cloudy edge of her dark hair 
That was alight with love. 


He took her hand in his; a word 
Caught somewhere in her throat 
At first, and then as from a bird 
It came—one happy note! 


~ And when they both were still, their eyes 
Fed on each other’s faces 
Like happy hearted butterflies 
In blessem covered places. , : 
Frederic F, Sherman. 





AURI SACRA FAMES. 


THROUGH years of patient toil and sacrifice 

He climbed fame’s ladder round by round, 

Nor rested till his hand had grasped the prize 
for which he toiled. 

Self made, self crowned, 

He'stands among his lofty dreams and weighs 

Their-werth together with the price he paid. 

A millionaire! He bartered love for this— 

Love binds the wings of him who would arise; 

He rose unfettered, and now, with famished 
eyes, 

He gazes on another’s paradise, 

While memory haunts him with a shy, sweet 
kiss, 

A frightened, fluttering thing—the first, the 
last. 

No childish voices echo through his past;:. 

He wears his laurels, but he paid the saiek! 

Will Paul Conger. 


IN MEMORIAM—JAMES LEWIS. 


Lewis is dead! The play is played at last, 
And the Great Prompter turns the final page; 

The name we loved js missing from the cast, 
And thou hast quit the stage. 


No moré, dear Bottom, with that swaggering 
stride, 
Through dim Athenian pate thy footsteps 
go; 
The place is vacant by Titania’ 's side— 
Dear friend, we loved thee'so! 


And nevermore in Arden’s leafy dells 
Shall gibing Touchstone flout the gaping 
swain ; 
Thy bauble rests beside the cap and bells 
That none can wear again. 


Thy bauble! Thou hast borne it undefiled ; 
Blameless through life thy. buskined feet have 
trod; . 
And he whe wins the pure laugh of a child 
Must win the smile of God, 


ETCHINGS. 


Thy cap and bells! Whostrives must strive in 
vain 
To wag those symbols on a mocking head. 
Shakspere can never make me laugh again : 
Lewis is dead ! 
William Samuel Johnson. 





A LOST CHILD. 
LITTLE Miss Prim in her furbelows, 
Like a Dresden china piece is she ; 
And see, how fast the little one grows, 
A woman just out of her infaney, 
With the ways of a duchess, the languid air 
As of one aweary of all the show ; 
What scorn onthelip! Whata haughty stare ! 
And she but a baby a day ago. 


A thing for dolls and the skipping rope, 

For blindman’s buff, andthe tree high swing, 
Turned into a creature to strut or mope, 

With her pride of feather and peacock wing ; 
With the mincing step that we see at a play, 

And the proper lisp and the courtesy, prim— 
God gave to these parents a child, and they 

Molded a woman, and cheated Him ! 

Joseph Dana Miller. 





MY DAY. 
Not in rich sunset hues harmoniously blend- 
ing, 
Has my day faded softly into night, 
By a transition gentle, gradual, sending 
First twilight tones to dim the luster bright, 
Next, deepening darkness spreading near and 
far, 
Then the mild radiance of the evening star ; 
Iwould thatso . ; 
My day had lost its glow. | 


The morning hours were fair; the sunlight 
quivering, gleaming 
Through the, young leaves, the breezes blow- 
ing sweet, 
The song birds 'trilling gaily, each note seem- 
‘ing 
Instinct with joy the glorious day to greet ; 
In the bright sky a fleecy cloud or two, 
So white they made the azure seem more 
blue— 
I would that so 
My day‘had kept its glow. 


But one small cloud with motion swift ascend- 


ing, 
Grew large and threatening, while the sun- 
light fled ; 
Then the storm burst—the tree tops swaying, 
bending, ** 
Shivered and broke, and. all the birds were 
dead. 
Where has eee brightness of the morning 
flown ? 
The wind is sighing ‘‘ Where ?”’ with startled 
moan. 


I would not so 
My day had lost its glow, 
Grace H. Bautelie. 























AN EMPHATIC DISCLAIMER. 

THE New York Sum recently published a 
letter from an anonymous correspondent in 
Atlanta, expressing the writer’s disgust at a 
discovery which he alleged he had made—that 
‘fa well known magazine published in New 
York,’’ which he had been ‘‘ buying every 
month,” and which had been “making a 
specialty of pictures of Southern beauties,’’ 
charged the women whose portraits it printed 
fifteen dollars apiece—‘‘think of it, fifteen 
dollars !”’ 

Now this allegation may not have been aimed 
at MUNSEY’s; but we are pretty sure that 
MUNSEY’S is the only well known New York 
monthly which has recently been publishing 
pictures of the fair women of the South, and 
probably nine people out of ten who saw the 
letter printed in the Sus concluded that this 
was the magazine against which the accusation 
was brought. Several of our readers called 
our attention to it. The anonymous writer 
declared that he had ‘‘indubitable evidence,” 
and some may have been hasty enough to be- 
lieve him. A card was therefore sent to the 
Sun stating that if the allegation was intended 
for MUNSEY’s it was an utter and unqualified 
falsehood. We might have added that we were 
somewhat surprised to see a paper of such high 
standing as the Suz giving currency to an 
anonymous communication which, though it 
mentioned no names, conveyed a slander upon 
the journalistic craft in general. 

This elicited a second letter from the Atlanta 
gentleman, telling a-story entirely different 
from his fitst statement. Instead of having 
‘‘indubitable evidence’’ against ‘‘a certain 
well known magazine’ which he had been 
‘‘buying every month,’’ and whose identity, 
therefore, he presumably knew, he had merely 
been ‘‘told”’ that a woman who was a con- 
tributor, or claimed to be a contributor, to 
some New York magazine—he did not know 
which magazine—‘‘ had told a well known 
beauty she could have her picture in the pe- 
riodical for the small sum of fifteen dollars.’’ 
In this revised form, his statement mani- 
festly neither demanded nor merited any reply 
from us. 

Human nature is prone to suspicion, and it 
is a fact that there are minor periodicals will- 
ing to print, for a consideration, the portraits 
of notoriety seekers ; but it ought to be, and 
probably is, unnecessary to state that MUNSEY’s 
is not of this class. It accepts no payment, 
direct or indirect, for anything, reading matter 
or illustration, that appears in its pages—ex- 
cepting, of course, in those avowedly devoted 
to business advertising. Any one who would 
pay for the publication of his or her portrait 
would not be regarded as a desirable subject. 
If any pretended agent should attempt to se- 








cure such payment we should be glad to leatn 
the facts, in order to take legal steps to punish 
the fraud, 


CYCLISTS AND CRUSADERS. 

So far as we have observed, the so called 
“crusade ” against cycling, of which the news- 
papers had much to say a few weeks ago, has 
been absolutely without result. A Washington 
lady, the president of a “‘rescue”’ society, 
came to New York with the announced inten- 
tion of waging war upon the bicycle as an in- 
vention that is working grievous harm to her 
sex. She told us that ‘it lures young girls 
into paths that lead directly to sin.”” Appar- 
ently she has succeeded in rescuing few from | 
their perilous position, for the merry proces- 
sion of wheelmen and wheelwomen shows no 
sign of thinning ranks. 

This is not surprising, for it is difficult to 
make a cyclist believe that the use of the wheel 
involves or threatens moral degradation. Why, 
he will ask, is it more dangerous and sinful to 
ride a bicycle than to drive horses or walk 
afoot? Thousands of our best citizens—sons 
and daughters, fathers and mothers, and even 
grandfathers and grandmothers—find health 
and pleasure in the pastime. It is recommended 
and participated in by a host of clergymen and 
physicians. How can it be an invention of the 
evil one ? 

The spirit of opposition is strong in human- 
ity, and every established institution, from 
vaccination to the department stores, has its 
foes; but of all the ‘“‘anti’’ faddists, the anti 
cyclist is one of the least rational. Let the 
Washington crusader purchase a wheel and try 
it for herself. It is quite probable that her 
‘* crusade ’’’ would suddenly terminate, with a 
net result of one convert—herself. 





A DUEL OF GREAT NATIONS. 

THE “ high politics’? of Europe has resolved 
itself, according to the newspaper correspon- 
dents, into a diplomatic duel between England 
and Russia, with France friendly to the latter, 
the Triple Alliance an interested spectator, 
and Constantinople the point about which the 
game revolves. 

It is well to take the statements of these 
clever journalists with an occasional grain of 
salt. Some of them are bright young men 
who handle such large terms as “‘ England ”’ 
and “Russia’’ in an offhand way that be- 
speaks a fluent imagination rather than an 
authoritative grasp of information. How do 
they get their precise knowledge of what Lord 
Dufferin said to the Sultan years ago, and of 
what Lord Salisbury is cogitating in the se- 
clusion of Hatfield House? But no doubt 
they are right in saying that the political his- 
tory of Europe is at a dramatic point—a point 
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where the Briton and the Muscovite stand face 
to face, with the “‘ sick man” of the Bospho- 
tus lying between them, and the other powers 
grouped around, every one with his hand 
upon his sword hilt, yet sincerely reluctant to 
draw. 

International hostilities, with all the evils 
they have caused, are commonly based upon 
prejudice and ignorance; and the present case 
is no exception. The mutual opposition of 
England and Russia has helped to make mod- 
ern history. It caused the Crimean war; it 
alone has perpetuated the Sultan’s rule in 
Constantinople; and it has guided the policy 
of both nations with regard to their vast inter- 
ests in Asia. There is a general feeling 
among Englishmen that Russia desires 
and is actually plotting the destruction of 
their empire; there is a general feeling 
among Russians that England is their deter- 
mined and crafty foe. On both sides, the root 
of the feeling is nothing but prejudice. ‘There 
is no reason in the nature of things why the 
British lion and the Muscovite bear should not 
forswear their mutual distrust and live happily 
ever afterwards. 

But there is no present prospect that these 
two great powers—in many respects the two 
greatest powers in the world—will agree to 
take their hands off their sword hilts and clasp 
them in friendly greeting. The gospel of in- 
ternational hatred still finds its ready listeners, 
and the days of war and rumors of war are not 
ended yet. 

MASONRY AND ANTI MASONRY. 

THE news that an important ‘‘ anti masonic 
congress”? has been held in Austria sounds 
to Americans like a bit out of the history of a 
bygone generation. Freemasonry is a new 
thing in the dominions of Franz Josef, and, 
like other new things, it seems to have aroused 
the hostility of many influential conservatives. 
In Hungary, its first lodge was instituted in 1865, 
and of late years it has spread with some 
rapidity, now numbering fifty lodges. In 
Austria it has but nine, and its development is 
restricted by laws which we should regard as 
encroachments upon personal liberty. Meet- 
ings may be held but once a week; no regalia 
may be worn, and the police have a right to 
enter at any moment. When a Vienna lodge 
initiates a brother, the members journey to 
Presburg, the nearest town across the Hun- 
garian frontier. 

Americans have almost forgotten that two 
generations ago there was an “anti masonic”’ 
movement in the United States, which made 
itself felt in politics, and even nominated its 
own candidate for the Presidency. The same 
solemn warnings were issued in those days as 
were given forth at the Austrian congress, 
anent the ‘‘ unmeasurableness of the moral and 
material evil which the church and society 
have suffered through freemasonry.’’ Indeed, 
the alarm cry was heard here again as late as 
1875, when a little group that called itself a 
political party revived the principles of the 


IMPRESSIONS BY THE WAY. 





Anti Masons of 1830; but it attracted no atten- 
tion. The harmlessness of masonry has long 
been generally understood. The well meaning 
people who are contributing money “ for daily 
masses for the repentance of freemasons” in 
Austria would probably understand it if they 
knew more of the organization they are de- 
nouncing. 





ARBITRATION TREATIES. 

In discussing arbitration as a substitute for 
war, it has been usual to speak of arbitration 
treaties—that is, treaties agreeing to refer all 
differences between the contracting parties to 
arbitration—as purely theoretical matters, un- 
known in the actual practice of the diplomatic 
world. This is not the fact, for several such 
agreements are in existence. All of them 
have been concluded within the last fifty 
years, and most of them within the last ten. 
True, they are not between the most important 
nations, nor between those most likely to go 
to war. No two of the great powers have 
made such a renunciation of mutual hostility. 
But it is significant that France and Switzer- 
land, two neighboring European republics, 
should have done so without reservation, and 
that Belgium, Denmark, and other minor states 
should have entered into mutual arbitration 
treaties. It shows that the idea is not merely 
a thing of theory; that it has taken actual 
shape, and that it is by no means impossible 
to conceive of its ultimate extension to the 
leading nations. 

It should not be forgotten that we ourselves, 
in the Guadaloupe Hidalgo treaty of 1848 with 
Mexico, formulated a clause referring to arbi- 
tration all questions arising out of that instru- 
ment. The proposition was accepted, and we 
may fairly claim the honor of originating these 
pacific agreements which are undoubtedly 
destined to be of world wide beneficence. 





GOLF AND JERSEY JUSTICE. 

A NEw JERSEY justice was recently called 
upon to decide the case of certain residents of 
that celebrated State who had been arrested 
upon the charge of playing golf on Sunday. 
There was no allegation of riotous behavior, or 
of annoyance by neighbors, but the prosecu- 
tion contended that participation in the seduc- 
tive game on the first day of the week was in 
itself a misdemeanor under an old statute 
against “‘vice and immorality.”? The judge 
dismissed the complaint upon the higher prin- 
ciple of common sense and regard to the gen- 
eral welfare. If all the obsolete laws upon 
the statute books were rigidly enforced, he 
declared, the State would be a place from 
which most of its inhabitants would escape at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Without passing upon the question whether 
golf playing on Sunday is morally commend- 
able or not, we congratulate the suburban 
Solon upon his stand in defense of personal 
liberty. ‘‘Jersey justice’ scores another tri- 
umph—and so does the noble game of tees and 
bunkers. 
































THE CHRISTMAS TRYST. 


LOvVE’S starry light above is bright, At length I catch the lifted latch 
7 > > o> 


The noisy north is whist, And soon I see betrayed, 


And blithely have I come tonight Where lies the snow, a spotless thatch, 


To keep the Christmas tryst. A sweetly snooded maid. 
I’ faith, my masters, naught care I Imprudence, do I hear you say? 
If blasts to blow begin! Now, marry, sirs, not so! 


The god of storms would I defy, ’Tis Prudence trips her merry way 





For love is warm within. Across the crinkly snow. 
Clinton Scollard. 





























AT CHRISTMASTIDE. 


AT Christmastide my heart was free; 
There was but one, and I was he! 
But that was, ah, a year ago, 
And little did I think or know 
What fortune had in store for me. 


I fell a slave to love’s decree; 
And so this year it comes to be 
That there are two, with hearts aglow, 
At Christmastide.. 





So plainly have I learned to see 
We are but toys of destiny; 
A kiss beneath the mistletoe— 
From such small things the world 
doth grow; 
Next year perchance there may be three 
At Christmastide! 


Clifford Howard. 








MISTLETOE. 


A YEAR ago! But mark you this— Ah, when the mistletoe was young 
Changes occur in one brief year. i little thought that it could die, 

This spray looked down upon our kiss Such rapture round its legend clung. 

A year ago. But mark you this— Al, when the mistletoe was young, 

Withered each leaf and berry is. Then love came laughing from your tongue, 
Oh, love, this tear drop was not here And laughing lay within your eye— 

A year ago, but mark you this— Ah, when the mistletoe was young, 
Changes occur in one brief year. I little thought that it could die! 





Alone tonight I dreain of you, 

And bend above the mistletoe— 
What else is there for me to do? 
Alone tonight I dream of you 
And all the halcyon hours I knew. 

Too soon shall I awake—and so 
Alone tonight I dream of you, 

And bend above the mistletoe. 

Guy Wetmore Carryl. 





